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CHAPTER XII. 



ACCESSION OP THE PLEBEIANS TO CUEULE 0PPICE8. 

I. — The Licixian Laws ; Division of the Consulships. 

WHILE Rome was making such persevering efforts to re-establish 
her power without, within the city the tribunes continued the 
struggle against the patriciate. As it had been a century earlier, 
80 now debts were the cause of new dissensions. The land-tax 
being the principal revenue of the State, the misfortunes of war, 
especially when it drew near to Rome, had the double result 
of obliging the treasury to make greater demands on property 
and of diminishing at the same time the value of the land and 
its produce. The tax became heavier, and the resources which 
served to pay it smaller. Hence came debts, as numerous after 
the Gallic invasion, as they had been after the royal wars, and 
the two revolutions which they occasioned; the one giving rise 
to the tribuneship, the other which resulted in the sharing of 
the curule offices. 

In 389 B.C. it became necessary to rebuild the burned town. 
Doubtless the house of a plebeian cost but little to reconstruct. 
But whence was a man who had lost everything, furniture and 
flocks, to draw the means of getting his little field under cultiva- 
tion again, sheltering his family, buying a few cattle and paying 
the war tax, the tax for the CapitolJ the tax for re-building the 
temples and walls, unless he drew it from his patron's purse ? 
The (vn^ifinatiom made to the pl(»beians on the territorj' of Veii 
had been another cause of borrowing. As the State only gave the 



' N»»w cofiHtnirtionH were erected then» to render it inaooe««ible from the Tiber, on 
which nido it had UH»n considered, until the Gallic invaf»ion, that the river sufficiently defended 
tho approaches. 
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land, it was often necessary for some rich man to advance the 
funds for the agricultural implements, flocks and seeds necessary 
to stock the seven jagera. But the rate of interest was heavy, 
the creditor pitiless : the erg as tula were again crowded ; Camillus 
himself was distinguished for his cruelty. 

Ilere we come upon an obscure story. Livy, the unconscious 
but constant echo of patrician hatred, relates that Marcus Manlius 
Capitolinus, jealous of the glory of Camillus, and irritated at being 
overlooked in the distribution of offices, constituted himself the patron 
of the poor and delivered as many as foiu* hundred debtors from 
prison. Every day the crowd increased around him and his 
house on the Capitol. ''The gi'cat, oppress and ruin you," he 
urged, "not satisfied with appropriating the State lands, they 
embezzle the public money ; they are hiding the money re- 
captiu-ed from the Gauls, and while you are exhausting your 
last resoui'ces in restoring to the temples their treasures, they 
reserve for their pleasures the money wliich they receive for a 
sacred work." Against him as much as against the Volscians a 
dictator was appointed, Cornelius Cossus, who on liis retiu'u from 
the campaign, cast him into prison. A senatus-consultum having 
restored him to liberty, two tribunes, won over by the patricians, 
or themselves jealous of his popularity, accused him of high 
treason. In the comitia centuriata Manlius recalled his exploits, 
he displayed the arms of thirty enemies slain by him, eight 
civic crowns, thirty-two military rewards, the wounds which 
covered his breast, and the Capitol which he had saved ! This 
sight, these words excited the compassion of the people, and he 
would have been acquitted, when — the assembly was broken up 
and the judgment deferred till another day. In a meeting of 
the people held in a place whence the citadel of Rome could 
not be perceived, or according to others by the sentence of 
the Duumvirs,* he was condemned to death. By Dion's account 
Manlius having occupied the Capitol with his partisans, was 
precipitated from the Tari)eian rock by a traitor whom he 
trusted.^ His house on the Capitol was razed to the ground, 



' Duumviri perdueliioHus. 
' Seepage 221. 
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it was forbidden for any one to ever build on that hill, and the gens 
Manlia decided that none of its members should henceforth bear 
the praenomen of Marcus (384).^ 

Manlius, who shared the fate of Cassius and Maelius, must 
have been sacrificed like them to the hatred of the nobles,* but 
he was doubtless only a vulgar agitator : C. Licinius Stolo and 
L. Sextius were true reformers. They were rich and noble 
plebeians, to whom the equality of the two orders through the 
military tribuneship only appeared a political lie : from 400 to 
367 B.C. there had been only fifteen plebeians elected to the military 
tribuneship. Livy, who like so many other historians is fond of 
assigning great events to small causes,* relates ''that a senator, 
Fabius Ambustus had married the elder of his two daughters to 
the patrician Serv. Sulpicius, and the second to a rich plebeian, 
Licinius Stolo. One day the two sisters were conversing in the 
house of Sulpicius, when he, at that time military tribune, 
returned from the Forum preceded by his lictor, who, according 
to custom, knocked at the door \iTith his rod. At this noise 
the young Fabia grew disturbed, then she expressed astonishment 
at the numerous retinue which followed the tribune. The 
elder laughed at both her astonishment and ignorance, and her 
raillery showed the wide gulf placed between her and her sister 
by marriage, which had led the latter into a house wherein 
honours could never enter. Fabia was so hurt by this, that her 
father noticed her vexation, and promised her that she should 
one day see in her own home the dignities which she had seen 
at her sisters. From that time he began to concert plans with 
his scm-in-law and another young man of strong energj', 
L. Sextius. 

It is a pretty incident ; Li\'y is never loth to scatter 
a few flowers through the sovcTe history of the least romantic of 
nations; and w(» do the same*, but without any belief in them. 
The young Fabia had oft(»n at h(T father's home or at the housi^s 
of faiiiilv fritaids hoard th(» lietor's knock, and had often stn^u the 
retinue which always followed magistrates and persons of importance. 

• Livv, vi. l4-i>0. 

• . . . inimidtrum oppretunm fnctione (Sfrv., in A^m,^ viii. 662). 

• Paroa, ut pUrunufue toUtf rem inyentem moliundi cauta intervemtt, (Iatj ru o4}. 
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Nothing of all this could have surprised her then, and she well 
knew, in marrying Lieinius, in what condition that plebeian would 
place her. The revolution which was preparing no more arose 
from the jealousy of a woman, than, the Trojan war was caused by 
the abduction of Helen ; it was the last act of a struggle carried 
on for one himdred and twenty years, and which had never 
stayed its course for one single day. 

Lieinius Stole and L. Sextius, being appointed tribunes of 
the people in 376 B.C., formally demanded the division of the 
consulship, and in order to compel the plebeians to take an 
interest in this question, they presented the following resolutions : — 

In future no more military tribunes shall be appointed, but 
two consuls, of whom one must always be a plebeian. No one 
shall possess more than 500 jugera (about 312 acres) of public 
land. Interest already paid shall be deducted from the principal, 
and the remainder shall be repaid in three years by equal 
instalments.^ 

The moment for the final struggle had then arrived. It 
was worthy of its earlier stages. There was no useless violence, 
but on both sides admirable perseverance. For ten successive 
years the tribimes obtained their re-election. In vain did the 
senate gain over their colleagues, whose veto suspended their 
action, and in vain did they twice have recourse to the dictatorship, 
('amillus, threatened with a heavy fine, and perhaps with a second 
exile in his old age, abdicated, and Manlius, when proclaimed after 
him, chose a plebeian, Lieinius Calvus, as Master of the Hoi-se. 
The sanctity of religion was employed as a means of opposition 
to the tribunes; there was not a plebeian in the priesthood. 

In order to destroy this movement and avert the interven- 
tion of the gods which the senators would have claimed to read 
in the oracles of the Sibyl, they added this fourth rogation, which 
the senate accepted in order to invest its own side with an 
appearance of justice : '' Instead of duumvirs for the Sibylline 
books, decemvirs shall in future be appointed, of whom five shall 
be plebeians." 

The people, however, wearied with such prolonged debates, 

* Livy vi. 36 : Colum., i. 3. Dionys. viii. 73. 
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were on the point of betraying their own cause ; they no longer 
dc^manded more than the two laws concerning debts and land, 
which the [nttricians were disposed to yielcL But the tribunes 
decUircMl th(.* thrc*e propositions inseparable; they must be adopted 
or rejected together. The comitia of tribes voted for them, the 
Hcaiate accepted them, and the centuries proclaimed Lucius Sextius 
one of the two tribunes, consul. In their curiae the patricians 
ivhimd the imperium to the plebeian consid, and the battle, 
which was on the point of ending, began again more fiercely 
than ever. The details of this last struggle are little known. 
There is vague mention of terrible threats, and of a new seces- 
sion of the people. Camillus interposed. He had just won his 
lust victory over the Grauls; five times dictator, seven times 
military tribunes, full of glory and honours, he desired a repose 
worthy of his sixty years of service. Won over by his counsel 
and (jxample, the senators yielded, the election of Sextius was 
ratiti(id, and Camillus, closing the age of revolutions for a century 
and a lialf, vowed a temple to Concord (366 b.c.).' 

Th(5 gat(5s of the political city, then, were at last forced ; 
the plelx^ians now in turn take their seat on the curule chaii-. 
In U)kim of the admission of these new comers into the real 
Ilomuu p(»ople, there was added to the three festal days of the 
gr(»at games held in honour of the three ancient tribes, a fourth 
day for the plebeians.^ 



II. — TnK Plebeians gain Admission to all Offices. 



Th(^ adoption of the Licinian laws marks a new era in the 
history of thi* republic. But were these laws faithfully observed, 
and wliat were tlie constHjuences to the great, to the populace, 
and to tlie fortune of Itome ? These are the questions which 

' Tlio ttm^tutltvnt ruiiiti whioh vtill nMuuin of the Temple of Concord do not belong to the 
ihIiHim* i»r«HM«Hi li\ CiiniilluN. wliirh Hp)HMin4 to huve been built at the ("upitol (O'id, Fast,, i. 
(U17.), Mnd of whirh nothing; Ih left, nor to that of Flavius, which, according to PUny (xxxiii. 
il. l\), WAN (inly u broujte rha|H»l raiMHl on the Vulcanal, above the coniitium ; they formed part 
ttf II toniplo of (Nuw'iml of whioh mention iM often made in the Lutt davti of the republic, and 
\%hi('h wiinMidiaiiHl ni tlio fiuit of the Talniiarium, 

' l>ioii\ n., Ml. 11. 
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WO are al)out to oxamino ; sopanitinp:, for <rroator cl(»ani(*ss, the 
political laws from social, or such as rclatiHl to debts and 
property. 

The i)atricians never fnmkly accej)t(»d popular Wctories. ()n 
the morrow of their def(»at they lu^gan apiin disputinj^ step by 
step the ground they had lost on the preceding day, multiplying 
obstacles in order to put off the evil day, when the cHjuality 
which they looked upon as sacrilege must be finally achieved. 
This time they yielded t\w consulship itself, but the consulship 
dismembered. Two new jnitrician magistracies were, in fact, 
created at its exix^nse, tlu* pnrtorshijp^ for the administration of 
justice, the formula) of which were unknown to the ph^n^ians, 
and the curule (vdileship^^ for the city police (366). t'lass interest 
was, for this once, in accord with public intcTest. The patricians 
gave their own ordcT thnv new offices, but they gave the republic 
three necessary' magistracies. 

The gr(»at pre-occupation of modem governments is or ought to 
be to prot(*(*t th(» fortune* and life of citizens, to develop instruction 
and commerce, to diminish miserv and vice. The Romans of the 
earlv times had no such carets ; tht^v considennl their task caided, 
when they had providi^d for internal j)eace and the security of the 
frontiers. The rest concerned onlv individuals. The Romans of 
the time of which we are now speaking, began to undei-stand 
that their i)ublic edifices, as they multiplied, required a supervision 
that might be exercised in the intiTCsts of the treasury, that the 
city as it grew largcT m^eded a stn»et police to prevent fires, 
markets to prevent fniud, baths, taverns, and [licensed] places of 
(»vil resort to prevent street brawls. Finally, in times of s(»arcity 
it was nec(»ssiiry to buy wheat abroad, and si»ll it to the people 
at a low price.^ The plebeian aHlil(\< no long<T sufficed for this 
work, and it was well to double their number. "The senate 
having decreed," says Livy, "that in order to thank the Gods for 
the re-establishment of concord bt»tween the plebs and the patriciate 



\...Quod pro conmtU uno plebrio tr^A jHtfrin'ttM matf{Mtratuji....wibUita» itibi mmp$iMet (TjIVV, 
vii. 1 ). Tlie curule aeclUei»hip fonnf<l a college compode^l, like the plebeian aedileabip, of two 
membcra; at first there waa only one pnetor. 

' Cioero(c/« Leg.^ iii. 3), namea the edilen: Curaiorea urbU, annana, ludorumque soiem" 
nium. 
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by reason of his office, be versed in foreign onstonis, jm 
f/entium, as well as national usages, jus civile, and his edicts prepared 
the way for the fiision of these rights. Rome possessed then, 
from this time forth, the two workmen who were slowly collecting 
the numberless materials wherewith the juris-eonsults were to 
construct the magnificent monument of the Pandecis. 

The consuls retained the command of the armies, the presidency 
of the senate and the raising of troops. These were still too high 
prerogatives for the patricians not to seek to recover them. The 
dictatorship was left them ; they made use 
of it either to preside over the comitia and 
influence the election of consuls, or to snatch 
from a plebeian general the honours of a suc- 
cessful war. Between 363 and 344, a period 
of only twenty years, there were fourteen 

dictators. Seat for a Ifctutfriiium.' 

The one who stood at the head of this long list was Manlius 
Imperiosus. The plague was raging with murderous intensity 
and had caiTied off Camillns ; the Tiber overflowed its 
banks; an earthquake had opened in the midst of the Forum 
an abyss into which Curtius is said to have leaped fully 
arme<l. In order to appease the angiy gods, new games, drawn 
from Etniria, liad been celebrated, mingled with songs and dances 
to the sound of the flute ; then the statues of the great gods 
had been laid on beds and invited, as a pledge of reconciliation, 
to a sacred banquet (^kefisteniiuni). Manlius having been appointed 
dictator in order to drive the sacred nail into the temple of Jupiter, 
refused, when the cereTuony was ended, to resign his powers ; he 
retained his twenty-four lictors and announced a levy against 
the Hemieans. This prolonged suspension of the consular power 
coincided too well with the \iews of the senate, which was ready 
to resi>ect the dictatorial power under such circumstances. But 
tlie tribune- Poniponius accused the dictator. Among other 
grievances he reproached him with his conduct towards his own 
son, banished from the domestic penates, exiled to the fields 
and condemned to sei-vile labours. "This Son of a dictator 

' Marble seal, pre8eni>d iu tfae Glyptothek at Munich, on which was placed the statue of 
a gad in the ceremoiiv of the Intutemium. 



CHAPTER XEL 



A0GES8I0F OF THE FLEBEIAI8 TO CintllLK OFFICR 

I. — The Licixiax Laws ; Dmsiox or the Coxstl^ips. 

WHILE Rome was making such perseTering efforts to re-estmblish 
her power without, within the city the tribunes continued the 
struggle against the patriciate. As it had been a century earlier, 
80 now debts were the cause of new dissensions. The land-tax 
being the principal revenue of the State, the misfortunes of war^ 
especially when it drew near to Rome, had the double result 
of obliging the treasury to make greater demands on property 
and of diminishing at the same time the value of the land and 
its produce. The tax became heavier, and the resources which 
served to pay it smaller. Hence came debts, as numerous after 
the Gallic invasion, as thev had been after the roval wars, and 
the two revolutions which they occasioned; the one giving rise 
to the tribuneship, the other which resulted in the sharing of 
the cunile offices. 

In 389 B.C. it bi-came necessarv to rebuild the burned town. 
Doubtless the house of a plebeian cost but little to reconstruct. 
But whence was a man who had lost everything, furniture and 
flocLs, to draw the means of getting his little field under cultiva- 
tion again, f^helt^-rinjr his family, buying a few cattle and paying 
the war tax. thf tax for the f apitol,^ the tax for n^-building the 
tempU*s and wall>. unless he dn»w it from his patron^s purse ? 
The fiMMUfnatioTiM madi* to thi* plebeians on the territory of Veii 
hsuA iK-en anrjfh^r r-jiiijw of borrowinjr. As the State only gave the 



' N<'w ffmaf nu'ftori* i»>r»- »-rpH#-d th#*r»* t/i r^-ndtr it inmf«»*»ihk* fn>in th<» TiUr. <^ 
whirh PitXt' it hMf\ \m^-n citunvXt'rM. until th<'OaIIir inva>ion. that th»* rirer mfficifntlv dt^eoded 
tho ApprrHir-h«'» 
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proclamation of Marcius Rutilus, one of the most illustrious 
plebeians, as dictator, who four years later also became the first 
censor of his order. 

The plebeian consulship was the door as it were, which gave 
access to the sanctuary. The patricians tried to close it; from 355 
to 341 they managed to have the two consuls taken from their 
ranks on seven occasions. Thi'ee years earlier the Pcetelian law 
had forbidden canvassing {ambitm\ in order to diminish the 
chances of success of new men, who, being little known among 
the rural tribes, travelled thi'ough the country soliciting votes 
(358). Yet the plebeian consulship had not been the reward of 
the seditious or of demagogues. Licinius and Sextius were only 
once honoured with this office, and for a long time after them no 
tribune succeeded in obtaining it, for in order to restrict the 
number of consular plebeians, the patricians combined in favour 
of the same candidates, preferring to see the same men consul four 
times rather than the consulship be given to four new men.' In 
twenty-seven years they had permitted only eight plebeians to 
arrive at the consulship. Even this was much. What did the 
ability of Marcius and Popilius matter? Could their services 
eflEace the stain of their birth ? This imprudent attempt on the 
part of the patricians completed their defeat. The rich plebeian 
families grew angry at being deprived of what the perseverance of 
Licinius had gained for them. As for the poor, ruined then as 
always by usury, they were then as always, disposed to insur- 
rection. 

After the first Samnite war the Romans had placed a garrison 
at Capua. In that lovely coimtry the legionaries remembered the 
creditors who awaited them at Rome, and also the means employed 
by the Samnites twenty-four years before to obtain possession of 
the town, when, having been received by the Campanians as 
friends, they had one feast-day fallen upon them unarmed and 
butchered them all. The plot was discovered. To avert the 
execution of it, the consul Marcius Rutilus sent the soldiers away 

aU lodged in the treasury, where it constituted a reserve fund which it was forbidden to touch, 
tAve in cases of extreme necessity. 

* Marcius and Popilius were four times consuls, Plautius and Geuucius three times, etc. It 
seems, too, that a single magistrate might unite several offices. (See next page.) 

FF 
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by cohorts. But they reassembled at the defiles of LautuliD, j)asso 
di Portella^ a narrow pass between the sea and the mountains, 
which it was necessary to traverse in going from Fundi to Ter- 
racina, that is to say from Campania into Latium.^ WTien their 
bands reached the proportions of an army, they marched upon 
Rome to the number of twenty thousand, calling on all who were 
enslaved for debt to join them. Xear Bovilla) they fortified a 
camp, ravaged the neighboui-ing lands, and having found a 
patrician, T. Quinctius, in his villa near Tusculum, they com- 
pelled him to put himself at their head. A revolt of the ph^beians 
responded to that of the soldiers. They marched out of Komi^ and 
camped four miles from its walls. A popular dictator, Valerius 
Corvus, was appointed; but his soldiers, instead of fighting, sided 
with their comrades, and all together demanded and obtained:"^ 

1. A general amnesty and complete forgiveness of the past. 

2. A military regulation providing that the legionary serving 
under the standard should not, without his own consent, be erased 
from the registei-s, that is to say, be deprived of the advantages 
attached to militarv service,^ and that one who had served as 
tribune should not be enrolled as centurion. 

3. A reduction in the pay of the knights. The plebeians on 
their part, having returned into the city, voted, on the proposal 
of the tribime Gcmucius, the following laws, which had the double 
object of relieving the poor and preventing offices becoming the 
hereditary i)atrimony of a few families (342 b.c). 

4. No one should be re-eligibl(» for the same office till after an 
int<Tval of ten years, and no one should be invested vnWi two 
magistracies at the siune time. 

o. Both the consuls might be plebeians. 

r». Loans on interest and debts to be abolished, the nezi to be 
released.* 

In these grave circumstances the senate had shown a spii'it of 



^ Tlie paflAa^re is so narrow that a tower and a gate are enough to close it. It was, not long 
since, the boundary Injtween the States of the Church and the Neapolitan Kingdom. 

* Livv, vii. .3H, 42 : Lr,v ^acrata militant. 

' Tlie Ifgionary serving under the standard could not be pursued by his creditors, and if 
the campaign was bucce^sful, he found himself able, with his share of the booty, to pay or 
diminisli his debts. 

* Tac, Ann.,, vi. 16. 
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conciliation, of which it again made proof two years later, when it 
allowed the plebeian dictator, Publilius Philo, to strike the last blow 
at the old rcigime by the suppression of the legislative veto of the 
senate (339 B.C.). 

1. The plebiscita should be binding on all.^ 

2. Every law presented for the acceptance of the comitia 
centuriata should be approved beforehand by the senate. ^ 

3. One of the censors must be always chosen from the plebeians; 
both consuls might belong to that order. 

The last of these laws was the application to the censorship 
of the Licinian law on the considship. By means of the other 
two, Publilius Philo wished to concentrate the legislative power 
in the centuries and tribes, in order to avert the possibility of 
a conflict between the two sovereign assemblies and the senate. 
The latter no longer retained any sign of its ancient power, 
save the preliminarjj approbation of the plebiscita and laws of 
the centuries ; and this obligatory approbation appeared to be a 
mere formality. But the senate made arrangements with the 
consuls for di-awing up the list of consular and praetorian 
candidates presented to the centuries, and for improving before- 
hand the projected laws to be carried before them. On a futiu-e 
• day, when the tribunes made common cause with the nobles, 
there arose the same agitation on the subject of plebiscita ; and 
the senate then again became for a time master of the re- 
public.^ 

Let us note, at the moment when the reciprocal rights of 
the assemblies and the senate are being determined, that if a 
subject was discussed in the curia before the vote, it must be 
voted upon in the comitia without deliberation. For popular 
assemblies the Eomans had wisely separated discussion and 
decision — a useful precaution against the passionate impressions 



* Tlie law of Iloratius and Valerius had given the force of law to the resolutions of the 
tribes, by submitting them to the sanction of the senate, ;;a/rM»i anctoritas. Publilius freed 
them from the sanction ;mm^ eventuniy by &ubmitting them, like the laws of the centuries, to the 
preliminary ajtprohatiun of the senate. As an electoral power, the comitia by tribes appointed 
the fediles, quaestors, and tribunes. 

' . . . . Ut legtim qua comitiis centuriati/t ferrenfur, ante initum snffragium patres auctores 
fierent, (Livy, viii. 12.) 

* Tliis new development will be explained in vol. ii. of this work. 

ff2 
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thixtt a glowing fjpeech might produce just before the ballot.* 
Yet thfi rc-^^lutiotts of the centuries and tribes were not taken 
till the (siiiyjmii had been enlightened by a controversial debate 
at a contm^ — a free assembly presided over by a magistrate, 
and which a magistrate of superior rank might forbid.- It 
waH thr^re that the measures to be proposed to the eomitia were 
dmsimi^A, In our (French) assemblies there is always a right of 
replying U) a minister; in the contio the magistrate spoke last.^ 
Thi« meam* that with us more liberty is allowed for an attack 
on the goveniment ; whereas, at Rome, it was rather sought to 
defend it. This single fact shows the difference between the two 
Btat<5S as n*gards public feeling. 

The r^^inwtquences which followed the revolt of the Campanian 
h^giouH provcf tliat the rebels had no intention of committing the 
lawl<*HH violcfuce whic^h some have supposed ; but that they were 
(tarrying out a plan formed by the popular leaders to complete 
the Hivolution to which Licinius Stolo had given an iiTCsistible 
impulse?. In 339, indeed, ends the political strife, which the 
H<'ceHHion of th(? people? to the Sacred Mount had commenced a 
ccmtury and a half earlier. If the plebeians are still excluded from 
some? offices, they gain access to them gradually — without com- 
motions, without struggles — by the sole force of its new 
constitution — th(» spirit of which is liberty, as that of the old 
was privilege*. Thus Publilius Philo obtained the praDtorship in 
337, and in 320 th(» pro-cemsulship — which office was consequently 
open to pl(»b(nans from its foundation. At an uncertain date, after 
300 but b(»for(» 312, the Ovinian plebiscitum threw the senate open 
to plebeians ; * and in the year 300, the Lex Ogulnia decreed that 



' C'lc. pro F/arco, 7 : morern prfrclanim diAciplinmrupie, qiutm a nxajoribus accepimus. . . . 
\uilam Wi . . . n'm coutionU rtat^ miiK^mnf, etc. \ and lie compares all the precautions taken by 
the ancient Homann with the tunniltiiou8 aHsemblies of the Greeks where men voted by show of 
hand(( as soon as tl\e orator Imd tininhtnl speaking. 

' Aulus-U.'llius. xiii. \T\ 1 netnl not add that it often happened, in the last centuries of 
the n»puhlic. that tht» deliU»rativ«» as.<«emhly immtHiiMtely precMed that in which the votes were 
taken, which much diminish«'<l the value (if the precautions taken in olden times. 

* Oion. xxxix. Ho .... role iViwmic »r^>«» r»i»' nic «ip\«'«C ^\^>l*rtul• «'» \6yoQ i^i^oro. 

• This law transfernni fnmi the cmsuls to ilio ctMisov* the ri^^hi of ilrawing up the list of 
iHMiators. but obli^Kl them to ch«H»!«» tlie new memlMMs, n omui oriihif optitnujn quemque. fnmi 
among the tdd cunile ma^i!*t rates, quastors. plelnMan a'dib's and tribunes. Thus, in the space 
of a lu*trum ihew w\»n» r>0 tribuuiMi and 10 aniiW.so that tbf plelnMans were uoi long iu tinding 
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thenceforth four pontiffs and five augurs should be taken from the 
second order/ This was the division of the priesthood, and the 
abolition of the patrician veto of the augurs. Four years later 
the son of a freed-man, Flavins, clerk to the censor Appius, 
had, by the* publication of the calendar^ and the formulee con- 
nected with law suits, deprived the patricians of the only advantage 
left them, the knowledge of civil and sacred law. 

The consuls had always appointed the legionary tribimes. In 
the year 362 the people took upon themselves the right to choose 
six of them ; fifty years later they appropriated a larger share 
of the appointments, and decided, by the Atilian plebiscitum, that 
they would name sixteen. As each of the four legions raised 
annually had six tribunes, democratic jealousy deprived the 
generals of the choice of two thirds of them. Fortimately, 
among this military nation, where i'vory citizen must have 
served in at least ten campaigns, it was difficult for the 
popular vote to appoint to any command men incapable of 
exercising it. 

To this work of popular levelling belongs the Maenian law,* 
established towards the end of the Samnite war, which suppressed 
the right, hitherto left to the curioe, of refusing the imperium to 
magistrates chosen by the centuries. Deprived of all influence 
over elections and the making of laws, this ancient assembly of 
the Roman people fell into disuse. There was no longer patrician 
caste, nor comitia euriata. But this nation, whose life was a 
perpetual revolution, was more tenacious than any other of the 
worship of the past. Like the citizens who proudly displayed the 
images of their ancestors, it religiously preserved the memory and 
semblance of things which time or man had destroyed. Even the 

themselves a majority in the senate. Cf . Livy, xxii. 49 : . . . senatores aut qui eos magistratus 
ffessissent unde in senatum ler/i deberent. 

* The salii, the fratres Arvales, the fetiales, and the rex sacrorum, who played no 
political role, were always taken from the patricians. 

^ The calendar showed the days and hours in which it was legal to plead. As these days 
varied each year, it was necessary, before the time of Flavins, to consult the pontiff, or those 
patricians who were initiated into these mysteries of these calculations .... a paucis principum 
quotidie petehat. (Pliny, xxxiii. 6.) The Tables of Flavius, in which were revealed the legis 
actionem f the actus leyitimi^ the dies fasti, nefasti, and intercisiy formed ihejus Flavianum. The 
patricians having devised new formulae, Sextus ^Mius Catus again disclosed them in 202. To 
bis work the name of jus ^lianum was given. 

» Cic, Brut., 14. 
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empire did not make a clean sweep of them. Three centuries 
after Augustus there was a senate which at times resumed its 
political character in earnest, and Justinian still appointed consuls. 
Thus the curia) still continued, preserved, like the statues of 
the kings, by the respect in which men and tiling^ of ancient 
times were held by all ; but reduced to insignificant civil and 
religious prerogatives, and represented by thirty lictors, under the 
presidency of the high pontiff. 

liy this abdication of the curite, all the aristocratic strength 
of the government was concentrated in the senate, into which a 
greater number pi plebeians entered daily through the medium of 
office. 

From 302 to 286 came renewed confirmation of the funda- 
mental laws which were the Magna Charta, as it were, of plebeian 
liberties. 

In 302 there was a confirmation of the Valerian law, which, 
by the right of appeal, gave the accused his peers as judges. 

In 299 a confirmation of the Licinian law for the division of 
the consulship, and consequently of every office. 

In 286 the laws of the plebeian dictator, Hortensius, which 
ratified all former victories, confirmed the Publilian law relative to 
the obligatory character of plebiscita, and freed them from the 
preliminary authorisation of the senate.^ 

Grave circumstances had led to this last dictatorship ; the 
people, having again risen in revolt on the subject of debts,^ had 
withdi-awn to the Janiculum. They only demanded the re-enforce- 
ment of the laws against creditors; but their chiefs desired more. 
Interested as they always are in causing political revolutions by 
which they profit, they turned the attention of the multitude from 
their misery to their offended dignity. The Hortensian laws had 
thus quite a different bearing from what the first leaders of the 
crowd had intended. Debts were abolished or diminished, it is 
true, but the plebeian rights were also confirmed again; and in 
ord(T to efface the last distinction which still separated the two 
orders, the nundincv were declared not to be holy days. It was 



' . . . . Itaque eo modo Uffibus plebUcita exetquata sunt (Gaius, hist.j i. 3). 
' St'e pagen .^'^-.'305 
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on the nundina\ or market days, that the tribes assembled, because 
on those days the country people came to Rome. The patricians, 
unwilling in their pride to have anything in common \iqth the 
plebeians, and in order that the latter might not be able to 
count their small number in the cmice, or await the decisions 
of the senate, or in a menacing crowd attend the judgments 
of their tribunals, had consecrated the nundinoe to Jupiter, and 
had forbidden themselves during them all deliberation and all 
business.^ 

Another arrangement is, however, attributed to the dictator 
Hortensius, which would show a sincere desire to prevent excesses 
among the democra(\v by strengthening the aristocratic element in 
the constitution; senatus-cimsulta were to be raised to the rank 
of general laws, and, like the plebiscita, to be binding on all 
orders.^ The thing is not certain, but henceforth the legislative* 
power of the senate is seen to extend more and more. 

There is a creation of this period which has no political 
character, but which ought to be placed at its proper date. About 
the year 292 u.c. there was instituted a magistracy of secondary rank, 
the triumviri capitnles^^ who replaced the qucvstores parricidii. Ap- 
pointed in an assembly of the people presided over by the praetor, 
th(\v were charged with the investigation of crimes, the receiving 
of evidence against the guilty, and, after the trial, the supervisitm 
of the carrying out of the sentence. They assisted the a^diles in 
acting as strec^t police, and in obtaining the payment of the fines 
whi(*li the latter had inflicted, and they could have slaves and 
common people beaten for any offence. Plautus in his time knew 
of them : '^ If the* triumvirs met me at this hour of tlu* night," he 
makes Sosia say,* '' they would clap me into priscm, and to-mon-ow 
I should be ch'agged out of their cage, and they would give me 
the stirrup-leathers without listening to my reasons. Eight strong 
fellows would beat the anvil on my back.-' We know that 

' Xuudinas Jovi sacras e^se. , (Macr., >iat. i, 16.) 

^ Tlieopbilus, one of the lawyers of Justinian, in Bk. i. tit. 2, § 5, of bis very useful Greek 
paraphraiie of the Institutes, speaks of Hortensius as a true friend of his country, who put an 
end to the centurv-lonp quarrels of the two orders. 

^ Livy, Epif. xi., and Dig. 1. ii. 2 and 30 : Triumviri capitales qui carceris custodiam hiiberent 
uff cum animadverti oporteret, inter veiUu eorumfieret. 

* Amphitr.. I. i. 3— fi. 



2i*^» aoM3 rrrsa r«if vvcKivtxjs t;o>>«i:xs. 



\,T'" .lait y;eviiii* pn:: iz.:o rVcrtTs :>; pc::)Lb>&. ubie boldness of &» 

liv ^:n» iirsr^iTirr ■d ljlv>> yr^.r-uli^irvid >£iKt' the year 367 Bjl- 
ii»r i7iiv \uid piHirii/ni t.«.;*.:j.L::y Svc ^v;:'^ bun Bhe advantage w^ 
:k»'v m rill* siiie •»: :b. :.l::>i.Ar.s Ki;uibii:* fcr all niagistracie$w 
\ritli ^'lu^ rlirhr ''C ••i.'i;:.;^\v:v.j: a: ..av/v h'.z rii-e ji^urt* of consul and 
i»i^n>nr, r;u*y k.^rr tx.lv.si^ .ly vl:';vi,u; :L\:' olIicvT> oJ tribune and 
ph'iu'iau :H<ii:e. Tl' rri.*: •.::•.-> cvv.l.L b> rciv'tr veto> arrest the 
•tonriM's .-.r riif" ^:ii:l:.\ ::■,•. *.:> ■;:' ::;:•:■ ':vv-u.>ul> and legislative 
prnpnsiiU: I\v rLii-Lr ri^',;: ■:' axv.si::.:: ::v;-y I'liv^xl uu(K>pular magis- 
riMti's uliiIt tlw rhn:\ir -.:' .ir, ::v. \i:a.bU' cvuvU^aiuation. The 
;i:*.s«Mubli'^s v»t' ouri;i^ x\oi\' ai::iv.l*-.>.L ,u::d *:w cviiiirc* nrf tribes bound 
all tho onlin-^i bv tluir j»\b:v::u. Yv: ^-^-.u rh^* Artst^vniev itself 
rtihl, iiK»\o alK tlu^ !\»vtuiv' ■ :* K *:; ^\vr\* :«' c.uu by this oqualitv 
so uu\\illius;l\ \ i* UK xl. r'\.' .iv:-: .;r,-.\ \\u> ::uu^\l thn^im open 
lo all; but ii wii^ iu ^^i-^i v :* ,-"r,- : ,.v.; :> ,ib.s;*rb itito its bosom. 
to thi* protit ot ir^ i».'\\.'r. .■*.*. :./.::> ..V, .ivibi:: iu<w Separated 
from tlio propU\ it \\ 'uli -•:. V.,i^i: :..*.*; :i iv,:o \vt*cik:u^<s ; henceforth 

\\w boM ploboiiui bl I v -. : :.. - :* ..v.:: : lik^* a branch grafted 

on a xi^oroiiN miuk, i: \\.i< :. :;r>'. -: -y .« rVrcuidiiir scijv and the 
troo, \\lii»M' rooi>* nMiii'il 'b^r- ::." :*.> ^. :\ wus sttxi^uaj cnouirh to 
spro;ul it> braiulu-^ i-.i.iv. 

An obsi'uro t.u: -h w^ ::..;:. i: ::,, t.^v \.j^^\ kWvcwI cqualitv 
by alb»winir a nun ••: r.tl-:.: :;:..: .'::r.i::v :^ asturv to anvthinir 
whitli is t»no irnat i-n-. iii a >:,:%., -.t:::y prvs«rvt\l its familv 
tniililions whirh an- ;i:i .::i- r. I:i !:-o y-ar •J;»\ the ^>nate« in 

ordor to avort tlb- ttf-i-t ■! » v:! ::::>. ::m\ \^T\>*vi\\\\ two davs 

• 
of [uiblir in-avtix On -l/;^ .-.-lo.-i ,1 ,}ixi.u:o arv^^ anions 

tho Ifninan hnlii- in th H:-]- !. ::i:.l»- .-i p.i:r:ri;iU Ch^i^^fif^. A 

patririan wnnian. niMi. 1 Vir«'iiii;i. L^i.l :r.:i:Ti»«l :i i^lobcian, the 

(M»n>nl L. Vnliinniiii-. In "pj. r t. p:i:;i-!i :.. »• -..j. -'.^j^ nK'>idlianoe 

tlio inatmn- t'»rb:nli' hi-i- t-. j..iii in r}*- ir n:* :•» .1 .-. r.in.»uivs. She, 

an<rry at tln> allp»iit, Iniilt a imipli" t" T'I»}MV;n rha^-titv, ostab- 

li>lit'<l tln' sanii" rit«'^, ami a-^Minbl.^l :til r}:.- !natr«ins of her 

onbr tlioro, sayinL' tu ili.-m : " I.i-t th»T*» b.- !i. nfrf..rth no loss 

rniiilation anmnt: tin- wninm in rlia^ity. tluui thiTi- i> aiuonir the 

Aulii-^J'-lliii*-. lii. a. Ill" liiiii)».>(iii«il tlif Mi'trlli, wh.j w.-r- p-in^rrful patriciar.*. 
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men in courage, and let this altar be honoiire<l more devoutly 
than the other." '' The right to siierifice here," adds Livy, '' was 
only granted to women of acknowledged chastity, and who had 
hven only once married." * 

This story is edifying, and the virtue of the matrons is 
conspicuous; but there are also jealous rivalries disclosed, which 
the women at least did not forget for a long time, and that 
respect for blood and race which always prevented Roman society 
from falling a prey to demagogues. Moreover, the leaders of the 
plebs, ha\'ing no longer anything to appropriate or dc^stroy, now 
became conservatives, in accordance vrith the logic of the passions 
and of history. 

From the laws concerning the State, let us pass to those which 
n»late to private fortunes. 

* Livv, X. 23. 




Tlie coin above represents nn altar on wbicb ia the statue of rhastity, standing on a 
cunile chair. Reverse of a <Ienarins of Plotina, wife of Trajan. Tht* legentl lK»ar8 the.«H.» words : 
"Cwsar Au^i}<tii8 (it*riiuinicus Ihicicus, father of bit* country, for the sixth time consul ;" which 
fixes the coinnig of the piece between 112 and 117 a.d. 



CHAPTER XnL 



THE ASEARIAIf LAW AKD THE ABOLITIOH OF DEBT. 

T. — Agrarian Liw of Lirixirs Stolo. 

CIVIL equality gives, even in th(» jXKirest, new and noble 
s(»ntiinents,' but w(»altb is not one of the good things which 
it assures. Those' whom th(* law (h'ehired equal hi the Fonim, 
I'CMuaiued classed in ordinary lif<' aeeording to theu* fortune ; th(^ 
rieli above, near to the honours, th(» poor below, in miserv. 
Aeeordingly tlu^ tribune's liad always had in vic^w a double object: 
to attain by a sliare in (iftiees, jxilitieal (^quality, and by grants of 
land, to mitigate* the distr(\<ses of the poor. 

As the workman now demands woi'k and remunerative wages, 
so tli(» poor man formerly domand(*d land. Tin* agrarian laws which 
so long troubled the Roman rejmblie, are thus the ancient form 
of till* social (piestions which agitate modern societ}\" Since the 
probl(»m is tlu* same* - to diminish misery, and consequently to 
diminish tin* e*vil passions which misery too often sows in the 
minds e)f the* poor against the* rich, we are led by more than 
me*re e'uriosity to stuely this histeny of the old Roman proletariat 
more closdv. 

In a country e>ve*rspn*a(l with small republics, as Italy was, 

' !'!\rr\ \vl»rn» wliiM'o v\\\\ in«M|njilify t^xiMtN, wluitovor pn^itnoss it may develop among a 
tvw h\ ilioawl of prixiloiiv. it rniinl!* a oovniption |X'ruliar to itst»lf. which disfiprures the most 
ndmnuhh' ^mn^tir*. nnd ^poiU tht» ImvmI mul iuo«*i ^-vnorous imtun\i.** De llennxsfit, Essais (He 
^.A«A»Mw.A», I'ho thtimriitMi of fivo-nton and .nlaxos iiiinHhuxHi this inetiuality into nil ancient 

ShH» "«. ht«\\«'\» I «oin|d«'ttd\ Ou' fi't'o-tui'M tna\ ha\tMH|ualij^Mi tho prix ili»j5fi»s among themselves. 
Ihu* I ho ^Mut-** an» HMii d« luonarx x>a>« rinillx an arisiiHTaoy ruling n ^x^pulation greater than 
Mm If xxhuh had norixd n»;ht«. /.'»/ * 

' ^ \'\\\^ fonu. hoxxoxrv, n[\\\ \^\\%\% in livUiul, mni wiU prx\^nuly n^appear in Southern Italy, 
x^^«Mv ki^vAi *v«iah^* haxo iuouo|^di'Kvl tlio m«'an.<« of living in a countr>* without manufactarea, 
%\^ »d»** x^h^Mv umnufactui>^ ha>v Ihvu «uppr^^MHH|, K*i.] 
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the strength of the State was augmented by increasing the number 
of citizens. This principle, which was recognised and put into 
practice by the kings, and after them by the senate, made the 
fortune of Eome. But, for the sake of safety, the State dare 
not arm those who might possibly be tempted to employ arms 
against herself. Accordingly the Eoman law had provided that 
the proletariat should never be called to the standards. Shut 
out of the Forum and the army, these proletaries must become 
dangerous as they increased, and this was continually the case; 
the stranger deprived of liis land, and who had come to Eome 
to seek tha means of subsistence, the craftsman, the ruined 
farmer, the insolvent debtor, the citizen degi^aded by the censors, 
the freedman whose fortune could not make men forget his birth, 
all who were miserable and hostile to a government to which 
they attributed their miseries or their civic degi-adation, fell into 
this abyss, which, gaping wider day by day, threati^ned to engulf 
the city.^ In this there hiy, as was proved in the last days of 
the republic, a great danger to liberty : it was true foresight, 
and the act of a good citizen to strivr to diminish this danger 
by diminishing the number of the proletariat, and by providing 
the State and the legions with usc^ful citizens. From this patriotic 
idea, with which there were natumlly mingled some selfish motives, 
among the leaders of the people sprang almost all the* agrarian laws. 
From the tinu^ of Cassius to tli(» dec^emvirs, that is to say, 
so lonff as the misfortunes of the times lc»ft only the lands 
bordering on the wall of Servius to be distributed, the patricians 
energetically repelled all agrarian laws. TNHien the frontier receded, 
they consented to give up to the poor a few acres of land roiuid 
the conquered towns, in order to fi-ee Eome from a certain 
number of poor, and to favour the increase of the population 
available for bearing arms,* but more especially with the object 



^ It is necessary to distinguish between the prolefariiiA or raptte cfms^tjt^ who had not the 
rensuj* nec»*ssarv to enter a class, and the (vrarius. who.se fortune was sometimes consider- 
ahle (Cf. § iii. p. 308), but who, on account of his orijrin, was deprived of certain rifrhts. 
Practically the proletariat suffered under the same civil disabilities, and mipht consequently 
1)€ disposed to make common cause with the cpran'i. 1 »ut it was only for the proletaries that the 
tribunes spoke. 

' After the taking of Veii the gratuity was moiv liberal, xcptena juyera , , , , ut vellent in 
earn spem liberos tollere (Livy, v. 30) 
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of ocenpying in the interests of their empire strong military 
positions. But this exile amid conquered races and the dangers 
which the colonist ran of being driven out or massacred by the 
ancient inhabitants,^ rendered these gratuities far from popular. 
" They preferred," says Livy, " asking for lands at Rome, to 
possessing them at Antium." Deprived of a portion of his 
rights as citizen, the colonist would have left the city with 
regret, even though he might find on the two or four jugera^ as- 
signed to him so far away, ease and safety. 

Accordingly, although colonies multiplied with fresh conquests, 
the tribunes well understood that something more was needed to 
uproot the evil of pauperism, and Licinius Stole proposed to 
distribute among the poor a portion of the State land which had 
been usurped by the nobles. 

His rogatio appears to have been thus conceived : — 

No citizen shall possess more than 500 jugera (312 acres) of 
State land ; ' 

None shall keep on the public pastures more than 100 head 
of nc^at and oOO head of small cattle ; 

Of the lands restored to the State, there shall be taken sufR- 
cieiit to distribute to every poor citizen seven jugera (four acres, 
one rood) ; 

Those who remain in possessicm of public land shall pay to 
the public treasury a tithe of the fruits of the earth, a fifth of the 
produce of the olives and vines, and the rent due for each 
head of cattle. At each lustinim these taxes shall be farmed out 
to the highest bidder by the censors, who shall apply the proceeds 
to the pay of the troops. 

Each proprietor shall be obliged to employ on his land a 
certain number of free labourers in proportion to the extent of 
the estate. 

It has been shown (p. 168) that the agrarian laws among 
the Romans, since they only applied to public lands/ were as 

* \» at Sora (Livv, ix. 23) : at Fidi'iinp (iv. 17); at Antium (iii. 4): and at Velitne (viii. 3). 
^ As at I^l)iriim 2 (\\ acre); at Anxur, 3^ (2 acres). (Livv, viii. 21.) T\\e jugerum^"! 

rofxls. 11> p<)le« ((V2.")2 hectares). 

' W»» ^ive this reroiwt ruction of the Licinian law according to Xiebuhr, hut believe he 
ha« introduc*»<l into it too manv traces of the law of the Gracchi. 

* All the agrarian laws denote by the word pas^esnio the portion of the ager pMicus 
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just as they wore necessary ; but their execution almost always 
injured rights consecrated by time. How was a public estate to 
be recognised when the landmarks had been displaccnl, and the 
tithe was no longer paid? How was a State property to be 
discovered amid hinds that had been handed down as private 
property for more than a century, or sold, bequeathed, given as 
dower, left by will, twenty times over? The rich knew well 
what insuperable difficulties would be found in applyiug the 
Licinian law, when after ten years they at last accepted it. They 
knew, too, how to evade it, by emancipating then* sons before 
they came of age, so as to assign them the 500 Jugera allowed, 
or by retaining under an assumed name what they shouhl have 
returned to the State. The example of Licinius, who was himself 
c(mdemned, in 357 b.c, to pay a fine of ten thousand ases, for 
having in his possession 1000 jugera (624 acres) of public land, 
500 of which he held in the name of his emancipated son, proves 
how numerous the evasions wen*, since the author of the law, a 
man of consular rank, could elude it without feeling any shame. 
The domain continued, then, to be encroached upon by the nobles, 
who, by appropriating Italy to themselves, laid the foundations 
of those colossal fortunes, which can onlv Ik* understood now bv 
comparison with the English aristocmcy. Even in 2!)1 b.c. two 
thousand worknK^n wen^ needinl by one consul to clear his woods. 

The provision of the Licinian law relativi* to tithes appears 
to have been better observt^l, since? from this time forth we hear no 
more of those* complaints against income tax which were formerly so 
rife, and henceforth Rome is able to bear the exp(*ns(\s of the longest 
wars. But it was not so with that which limited the quantity 
of cattle to be sent to the public pastures. These pastures grew 
daily larger, for from the end of the fifth century of Rome there 
comes a fatal change in agriculture, namely, the substitution of 



occupied by any iiKlividiml. and th^ Dicost establisln'S the diflPerence bi'tween pw*»e^o and 
proprietor. Quicqiiid apprehendimus mJuM proprieta* ad noA non pertinet^ aut 7iec jH,tcjtt 
jfertinere,hoc poA/tfMtonem fjf}f>ellamtis. TDiirest. L. H), 11").^ At Rome (l^ivy. iv. -i-^) aj* alnm^t 
all lands were those which had l)een conquered, the heritafjeA were only small fields. Acconlinjfly 
those who did not wL*<h to encroach on the piibhc domain have only 4 to 7 jmjera, like 
Cincinnatus, Fabriciiis. Coruncanius, .Emilius Papus, M. Curius, Uegulus, FabiusCunctator, etc. 
Cf. Val. Max.. iv. 4 and 8. It was certainly only at the expense of the public land that the 
greater part of the possesriones of nOOjtigera and more could have been formed. 
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gi-azing for arable land/ How, indeed, was it possible to sow, 
plant, or build far from Rome, and beyond the protection of the 
legions or fortresses during that Samnite war, which seemed 
as though it would never end ? Where were hands to be found 
to bring all the conquered land under cultivation? Slaves were 
scarce, and military service retained the free labourers under 
the standards. There was nothing to be done, then, but leave 
these lands for pasture, since it was impossible to prepare them 
for seed, or to wait a year for the harvest. If the enemy 
appeared the flocks dispersed among the mountains, and instead of 
crops and farms, nothing was left to bum or pillage but the poor 
hovels of the shepherds. To have grazing lands, or to have flocks 
feeding on the public ground, was a clear and sure source of 
revenue, which dreaded neither the enemy nor bad seasons, and 
which all wished to enjoy. Accordingly the Licinian law was 
soon forgotten, '-* notwithstanding the fines inflicted by the sediles. 
But large flocks drive out small ones ; moreover, the poor man's 
cow could not go 30 or 40 miles from Rome every day to 
pasture ; even without any violence the State grazing lands were 
only of use to those who could afford to pay shepherds, and build 
on the heights castles or strong houses which served as a refuge 
in case of hostile invasion.^ 

The new aristocracy, however, while it appropriated the best 
lands for itself, did not forget that the surest means of preventing 
trouble about its usurpations was to do something for the welfare 
of the people. During the Samnite war numerous colonies were 
founded ; into the three towns of Sora, Alba, and Carseoli alone 
there were sent as many as fourteen thousand plebeian families;* 
and Cui-ius Dentatus twice, in his first consulship and at the end 

' Cato {de Re rust, i.), placing the lands in order of their value, puts the corn-bearing 
lands only in the sixth rank ; Varro (iii. .3) puts meadows in the first. 

'■' In the year 21>8, there was pronounced a condemnation against those v^ho pltis quam quod 
l^yc Jinitum erat ayri jyossiderent. (Livy, x. 13; Gf. x. 23, 47.) New fines were imposed, in 
21KJ and 25)3, on pecuarii. Tliese lines were so numerous and 8o hea\'y, that they serve to build 
temph'H, celebrate games, and make precious offering's : paterae of p^old to Jupiter, brazen gates 
for the Capitol, the wolf of Romulus, the temple of Concord of Flavins, the paving of the 
Appian Way, etc. Those quotations would be far more numerous, had we not lost the second 
decade of Livv. 

' Livy. v. 44. [The same change has taken place, from economical causes in Scotland, and 
is taking place in Ireland. — Ed.] 

* The older colonies were far smaller, usually 300 families. (Dionys. ii. 35, 52.) 
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of the war against Pyrrhus, distributed seven acres of land per 
head among the people.^ The laws of the dictator Hortensius 
perhaps contained a similar provision. 
Other laws relieved debtors. 



II. — Laws on Debt. 

The rate of interest, which was at first arbitrary, had been 
fixed by the decemvirs at the twelfth of the capital (8J per cent, 
per annum). Licinius had deducted from the capital the interest 
already paid, and allowed three years for the repayment of the rest. 
But, mindful only of the present ill, he had not lowered the legal 
rate of interest for the future. In 356 B.C., the ravages of the 
Gauls and the di'ead which they left behind having rendered money 
scarce, and loans burdensome to the borrower, two tribunes again 
put into force the provisions of the Twelve Tables. The evil con- 
tinued. The price of land fell under the continual threat of 
invasions, and the debtor who owned a field would only sell it at 
an enormous sacrifice. 

The senate grew frightened at the increasing number of slaves 
for debt. In the year 352, in the consulship of Valerius and 
Marcus Eutilius, five commissioners established in the name of 
the government a bank, which lent money at very low interest. 
At the same time they fixed the prices at which lands and flocks 
might be given in repayment of the loans. This measure caused 
the paying off of many debts. Five years later the rate of 
interest was reduced to one twenty-foiu'th of the capital (4| per 
cent.). Finally, the revolt of the garrison of Capua (342) led to 
an abolition of debts, which was a gen(Tal bankruptcy, and the 
suppression of loans on interest,' a measure more humane tlian 
efficacious, since the law cannot control in transactions for the 
most beyond its cognizance. 

There remained the cruel provisions of the Twelve Tables 



* Tliere were also great distributions at the end of the first Punic war. 

* Tac, Ann. vi. 16 : unciario /(vnore, uncia, semunnn, etc., signify not only an ounce, etc., 
but also t'j, j>,, etc., of any sum. Thus, Ilceres c.r tmcia was heir to Vy of tlie whole. The 
unciarium fomus brought in ^'j of the capital. At Athens, the usual interest was 12 per cent. 

Ga 
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against insolvent debtors. In 326 B.C. the violence of Papirius 
towards the young Publilius excited snch indignation, that in 
order to appease it, the senate were obliged to re\'ive the old law, 
atti'ibuted to Servius, that the goods and not the body of the 
debtor should answer for his debt. This was a real benefit. 
''From that day," says Livy, ''there commenced for the people a 

new libertv.'-* 

» 

But in purely agricultural States, whatever precaution the law 
may take, small properties are always devoured by usuit. Taxes 
take the little money the husbandman possesses; and should there 
come a bad season, should a harvest be lost, he must necessarily, 
since he has no reserve fimd, have recourse to the usurer.' At 
the close of the Samnite war, after sixty campaigns, there were 
very many poor at Rome — prisoners whose all had been swallowed 
up by the payment of their ransoms; the sick, the wounded, who 
were unfit for work ; and lastly, those who had squandered their 
share of the plunder while their fields remained untilled. 

Misery reached even some of the great families. One Yen- 
turius, the son of a man of consular rank, not having been able to 
pay for his father's funeral ceremonies, was kept in the ergastulum 
h\ C. Plautius, his creditor. One day he managed to escape from 
prison and ran to the Fonim, all covered with blood, like the 
(•(^iturion in the year 493, where he implored the protection of 
the tribunes. 

This period is little kuo^ra to us ; it seems, however, that 
the tribunes proposed an abolition of debts,' that the rich resisted, 
and that th(»re were long disturbances ; but the people marched 
out of Rome and settled on the Janiculum (286). For the last 
time this means succeeded, for the frontier was still so near the 
to^m that the nobles dare not risk a civil war, of which the (»nemv 
would n(»t hav(» failed to take* advantage. At this moment, too, 
Etruria Ix^gan to bestir itself : a dictator was appointed, a plebeian 

(^iiod Tifcti desirrunf. (\A\y, viii. 2^.) ¥<•! the insolvent debtor, if hf remained 
friM-. wtifs wnw tli«' l»M4 infnmiM, i'X|»<«ll«*4l from hi^ tril»«« and d«'priv»Hl of all political rigrhtn. 
Cf. L'ic, pro Quifirfio, JTi. 

' Thiw ii ••fill th*' utiiti' fif !h#» fanni'T^ ftt lU>m#', wlin liu\e Un-n oftf*n known to 8t*ll the 
liarM*Mt \pffnrv »M'««d-tifn#v TIh' |Ht]>iiliiti<iii \t»'4'niw too niiinfroiit for lary^** farms, and whon iv- 
durt-il to Miiiill pl'if. H»T«' <iiilij«*<*t to mII tiM' di*»tn-iMM'» of tin* ^.mall fanmTs roun<l ancient 

\ III Mux.. \'f. 1 U. 'Autmrm», \mi '* , \,i\%, l',pil , w. /mst /ont/fiM rt ijrnrrn i*fditUme». 
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named Hortensius. We know his political laws,^ the following 
provisions are also attributed to him : — 

Abolition or diminution of debts ; 

Distribution of seven acres to each citizen; 

A renewed confirmation of the Lex Papiria Pcetelia which had 
(in 326) forbidden slavery for debt. 

Debtors were thus protected against their creditors, since the 
usurer, who was counted the most dangerous of robbers, was 
condemned, says Cato, to pay a fine of fourfold, whereas the 
robber only payed double of what he took. Thus usury must die 
out, at least the law has said it; but the law declares that all 
citizens of Rome are equal, which is a legal fiction. The poor citi- 
zens are no more guaranteed against usury than they are likely to 
become consuls and senators. The usurer, driven from the public 
place and punished by the laws, hides himself, and becomes more 
exacting than ever,^ for he must now be paid, beyond the price of 
his money, the risks that he runs, and the dishonom* which falls 
on him. 

But these are evils which human wisdom cannot cure. In- 
equality is too marked in nature for society to avoid its impress. 
At Sparta, where equality was pursued with savage energy, oven 
at the expense of morality and liberty, the most glaring inequality 
resulted from the laws of Lycm^gus.^ Let us not, therefore, 
accuse these upstart nobles of having forgotten, in their curule 
chairs, the people from whom they sprang. By giving land to 
the poor, by proscribing usury, and especially the detention of the 
person, they had done all that the law and political wisdom could 
do to ameliorate the lot of the plebeians. The latter bore it in 
mind for more than a oentuiy, and that century was the golden 
age of the republic. 

' See page 292. 

' Even the law fell into disuse. The ancient usages reappeared : veferi jam morn ffrnux 
receptum erat. Appian, de Bello civ., i. 54. Cf. Tac, Ann., vi. 16, 17. Moreover the Latins, 
the allies, served aa nominal dehtors. (Livy, xxxv. 7.) Brutus lent at 4H per cent, with 
compound interest. {C\c.y ad Att.,\.2\.^ The praetor Sempronius, l)eing desirou:* of putting 
the laws into force again, was slain by his creditors. ( App., ibid.) The abolition of debts and 
of loans on interest was a revolutionurv measure which could not last. It failed at Rome ; it 
wUl fail everywhere, because it is against the nature of things. 

• [That Lycurgus estabhshed i»quality of property is more than doubtful. --iW.] 

GU 2 
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Ill, — The JErarii ; Censorship of Appius (312). 

The two orders, however, had not yet terminated their an- 
cient quarrel, when there appeared on the scene those who were 
to overthrow the patriciate, the plebeian nobility, and liberty. 
Beneath the plebeians who had become Quirites, outside the pale 
oi the centuries and tribes, lived the freedmen, who were already 
multiplying, the craftsmen, the merchants, the inhabitants of muni- 
cipalities Sine suffragio^ who had settled at Eome, and lastly the 
ivrarii^^ all of them citizens, but \\\m^ under political disabilities, 
excluded from the legions, disqualified for holding office, and never 
allowed to vote. Organised into corporations,^ having assemblies, 
and doubtless having leadei-s too counting among them wealthy, 
active, and intelligent men, they formed a class so mucn the more 
daugen)us as they represented more truly than the real plebeians — 
bv the divei-sitv of th(*ir ori«:in and the stain of their birth or 
professions — the revolutionary principle, which was to throw Rome 
oiH»n to all natiims. lu 312 b.c, they nearly obtained possession 
of power. 

Appius was then (»ensor. 1I(* was (me of the most dis- 
tinguislunl men of his time, a great orator, a great lawyer and 
|XH^t ; but he was also the proudest of the haughty race of the 
I'laudii, who eountrd among them live dictatorships, thirty-two 
eonsulships, srvtnj censorships, seven triimiphs, and two ovations, 
juul who vWiV'iX with four empen>rs. l\mtrary to custom, Appius 
had (nmvassetl for \\w ei»usorship In^fon* the consulship. This 
irrt\**ponsibh» otHet*, which gave into a man's jH>wer the money» 

• / Vii ^•iN' I .i.jwV^ ••'.r/»WmM/. Thrx wiTt* onlx Hriii(*«l in oaM'> of e\tr»Miie peril, and th^3 
wiro -^u^ioit to ciM nil>nrun fii\, hi ax ht in ^m»|v»rfi«»n th:ir. that of tht* fitizt-ns. ^Cf. IHonjT* 



•ntunt*»» 



IX l>. i\ '.V> . rti>«l laxx, i\. 'Jl . xni :H>: i\. I'» ; \ln -?. :>!.» Tlu- illh.H^itJUlt^ of lo 
xixhu'h i»ji»l till' iicht of I itu«>i)^lii|t. MN/- .*»i/fr.iyii'. th« Italian^ xxi;.. \\m\ Nt'llled at Uome, af^ 
Ijaxinc ri^i-^-ixtsI \\\\' ius <-i«Htmf ;> ii an<l rx«M» tin* »»..» •■■ •; ;k^m. >x <•!■»• m ;Kf >aim' cait^^rv. 

W f ha\r j.|»t»krn of \\\v i x»i p-naHoi!- -'I \»ima. xxi.irlt \xr avzain !-H!»«i \\\ llu» ivil — 
%x.>tki)i<-n of Nixm^ ?^ri' |»a4:r M'.>, ms| r.'i!uni>a?> iv*x\ t >MniaTi^i a»v.'T>iinij tt> the 
«.«ial of j»»\»jHiix inoxaUroj lunuoxahh \i lxonn \\\% onK ^>^^|y'r:^ alloxixM h\ the c**i 
lit thrir r%lnuaio^ XX rt* l^^miilaix i ^tat, . thnl i* to siix . all \\.* •r< *>t,i\* n»i M^'int-d ^rOT:" 
hou*ix% h« i»l*. *lax« * U.i^M .<! huiNlrii Ma'.x uiiTi-ra:;! v, u>uT> :>. »nNi»T.«r>. ship o-x^-f^ 
*Ti».au*. iihlnisi hoKhiH .4 ihi tlomatii i(.»i th« .t-.jm*.* Un.i i>. iliiwt >!i,in' m !ho t»iH^*'-^^ 
Ui».l». »iiuv h. Au\ iu»t «MXi ». niijjht Iv xivx lu ii. iin«i \«'t tiihi '..»mMKi'> t^vmtt^i ainoi 
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of the republic and the honom* of the citizens, was the true royalty 
at Rome. When he had obtained it he kept it, it is said, five 
years, in spite of the laws, the senate, and the tribunes. He 
overruled his colleague, who finally abdicated, and he did not 
allow any successor to be appointed. His ambition was great. In 
an age of military glory, he preferred that which civil works 
confer. During his consulship he left the other consul to make 
war against the Samnites, whih^ he remained at Rome to finish 
his aqueduct, 7 miles long, and the Appian Way, viarum regina. 
The pride of his answer to Pyrrhus is well known ; before the 
Samnites were yet conquered, he declared that Italy was the 
domain of the republic. 

Traditional history makes Appius one of those ambitious 
patricians who ask power from the mob. It was hateful to him, 
it is said, to see plebeians in office ; and in detestation of that 
burgher class which the patricians no longer dared resist, he 
flattered the populace, which, in spite of its demagogic instincts, 
often yields to the ascendancy of great names and great fortunes. 
In drawing up the list of the senate, Appius put into it the sons 
of some freedmen. There was a general indignation among the 
plebeian nobility.^ The consuls and tribunes refused to accept the 
senate of Appius. To this refusal he replied by a far more 
dangerous innovation : he distributed through the tribes the (jerurii^ 
the libertinij in short, the masses or the lowly (humiles)^ as Livy 
says.*-* This was simply placing the votes in their hands, to 
shake the constitution, and Appius thought it would be easy to 
lead this populace and gain its voice. 

A simpler explanation offers itself, and is justified by his 
character, and by the two consulships which he gained after his 
censorship,"* which the nobles could easily have hindered him from 
obtaining. The Samnite war, commenced twenty years before, had 
just broken out again with murderous violence, and the plague had 
raged fiercely in the preceding year. In order to fill up the gap 





* They accused Appius of overturning religion, as well as the constitution, by allowing the 
Potitii and Pinarii to leave to slaves the cai*e of the sacrifices which they owed to Hercules. 
The god punished him by striking him blind. (Livy, ix. 29.) 

^ Uumilibus per omnes trihus dicisis. (Id. ix. 46.) 

' lu 307 and 296 B.C. 
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made in the population, Appius inscribed on the register of the 
census the (Braru who were exempt from military service. This 
policy was hateful to those who, thi-ough their fathers or them- 
selves, had striven against all novelties ; but it caused the greatness 
of Rome by proclaiming the spirit of assimilation with foreign 
races instead of a narrow and jealous patriotism. As for the sons 




lie volley of Arifia for the passage of tbe Appiati Way.' 



of freedmeu called to the senate by Appius, they must have been 
very few, for there is nothing said about their expulsion by the 
succeeding censors, though, of course, this may have taken place 
without any noise. 

The law allowed the censors, who were appointed every five 
years, to retain office for only eighteen months, and Appius is 
accused of not having abdicated till the end of five years. He 
could only have committed this breach of law by the support of 
a powerful party in the senate and among the people, but it is 



All"- of llie null, archeul.. *.jl. u. pi. 3l>, 
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more than probable that in order to allow him to complete his 
immense works, he was furnished with a commission which was 
looked upon as the continuation of his censorship. Whatever may 
be the truth about these accusations and our hypotheses, posterity 
owes honour to the man who, after having taught the Romans the 
importance to empire and commerce of rapid means of communi- 
cation, built the first of those aqueducts which led the water of the 
neighbouring hills to Rome " on tiiumphal arches." His was 
subterranean, but most of the other thirteen, which were built 
later, were not so, and their colossal ruins give to the desert of 
the Roman Campagna that solemn and grave aspect which reminds 
us that a great people has lived there. 

With Appius and his reforms is associated the clerk Flavins, 
himself the son of a freedman, and made a senator by Appius. 
The publication of the calendar of the pontiffs and of the secret 
formulae of legal proceedings (jus Flavianum) which he had managed 
to discover by attending law-suits, had gained him the gratitude 
of business men, who forced him into the tribuneship, had him 
twice appointed triumvir,* and promised him their voices for the 
curule aedileship. The whole nobility, those who were already 
called ^' the better classes," were moved at this strange novelty, and 
the president of the elective comitia tried to refuse votes given for 
him (304). When his election was knoAm, the senators, in grief 
and shame, took off their golden rings, the knights the ornaments 
of their warhorses, and the first time he entered his colleague's 
house,* no one rose to yield him a place. But he had liis curule 
chair brought in, and those who scorned the upstart were obliged 
to bend before the magistrate. 

These bravados might stir up passions ; but Flavins displayed 
the temper of a statesman, and not that of an ambitious upstart. 
He spoke of peace, of concord, and like Camillus, vowed a temple 
to the reconciliation of all the orders. As the senate would not 
give him the money necessary for the building of the temple, ho 
employed upon it the proceeds of fines, and the people forced 

^ Triuminr noctumus and triumvir colonitp dedwenda^. (Livy, xi. 46.) 
^ Livy, ibid. ; Pliny, Nat, Hist., xxxiii. 6; Cic, de Orat., i. 41 ; Ep. ad Att., vi. 1. His 
colleague, Q. AniciuB of Prseneste, had only been a Roman citizen for a fnw years. Their 
competitors were two plebeians of consular family, Poetelius and Domitius. (Pliny, ib. xxxiii. 6.j 
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the chief pontifL, who had at first refused, to consecrate the 
building. 

The measure taken by Appius in respect to the aeraru was a 
just and good one. but the manner in which it had been carried 
out rendered it dangeroui*. If spread through the thirty-five 
tribes, the popula/ee would have become masters of all the votes. 
When, in 304. Fabius, the most illustrious of the patricians, and 
Decius, the chief of the plebeian nobility, had been appointed 
censors, they allowed the (erarii to retain the rights which Appius 
had given them, but they enrolled them in the four city tribes, 
where, notwithstanding their number, they had only four votes 
against thirty-one. Tliis m<<Lsurc* gained for Fabius among the 
patricians the surname of Maximus, which his victories had not 
confem^d on him, and the citv tribes were thenceforth held to be 

ar 

debascHl ; it became a punii^hment to be enrolled in them by the 
censors. Appius was right in doing away with the civic degrada- 
tion of a numerous class, and Fabius in takiug pn*caution> lest the 
'* new social stratmn '* should stifle the old. 

Ill order to increase the external splendour of the nobility, 
the same censors iustitut^xi an annual re\'iew of knights. On the 
15th of fluly th^'V pnK^eedi-d on horseliack from the temple of Mars 
to the Capitol, clad in white rolxj* striped with purple, wearing 
olivo crowns on thi'ir heads and bearing the military rewards 
accorded to their valour. Thus, everv vear this brilliant arrav of 
youth passed, proud and glorious, before the eyes of the people, 
inspiring them with respect and awe. This was th^ festival of the 
Roman nobilitv.* 

We- did not ^ish. by the narration of the complicated wars 
of this }x»ri<xL t^' draw off attention from the development of the 
Roman con>tituti"ij fnifj th<- tim« of thi' tribune I.icinius to that 
of the dictator I^»rt4'IlKJu^ < />;7 — 2>*»).* Now that we know the 

• 'It w** ^r^Ati\'\\ » dir»v! iuj!t4i*j-L '/ "L*- PinatL^-iiaio ftr>Ti\al a: A:Lt*r*5. which 
21 rt*^ frirzr •*( tK- Pari. ♦•!»>•. Lri 

' V*.rTr \ih\*' U^ :. r»Mh .:»»^j * ^r **.*- ti':. r^r.'iiry r.rarly !w.. b.ui>irvd ]>amoians ^r\io > 

>»i?»»-.Ai:* '.♦J»tair.«.««l !Uii^l^? rutu ^ J* J^X, ' l- i rm-r ftill ha\f a maronty m :he 5<?nAt 
X Jl . but their !iu!uUt c 'im-iut-jx 'i v. -..•*.-«. wh-r^ a* tha: .^f :hf pUtvian^ after ih«* 
^» si'i>z*»'f^ uf»«^ttMii/h >♦-♦ V -A I- ir:» u: f .^»4 ?*rid: r>. M ^^ ille 
•vaiArkaU** tMia v on the " Sei^: -i-: 1* S;*-'i.i';- rv^mainr." pa^ •^•«*. r.tAl> eiic 
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state of this society, so happily blended of aristocracy represented 
by the senate which retained the daily government of the republic, 
and of democracy, represented by the people who had the last word 
in all grave aflPairs ; — now that we have seen how out of so many 
diverse elements there grew this city, in which the nobility, whether 
of ancient or recent origin, is devoted to the interests of the 
State, in which small landowners fill the legions and the Forum, 
conquer provinces by their discipline, and protect liberty by their 
wisdom, we may revert to the tedious history of the long-continued 
struggle of the Italians against Rome. 




P. CRASSUS M.F. Roman knight holding his horse by the bridle. Reverse of a silver coin 

of the Licinian family. 



THIRD PERIOD. 

WAR OF ITALIAX INDEPEXDEXC'E, OR CONQUEST 

OF ITALY (343-205). 



CHAPTER XIV. 

WAIIS WITH THE SAMNITES ASH LATINS ( 343-312 >. 

I. — First S.vmxite War; AcyrisiTiox of C.vprA (343-341). 

SINCE the Lu'iiiiun laws had n^-establisluHl coiieonl in the city, 
Ronio ilisplayttl a f«»niU(labU' t'lU'rjiy ahnKul. In the sjace of 
twcntv-thnv veais she had freetl hersi'lf fn>m the Gauls f«r more 
than half a in^iiturv ; the onlv Etnist*aiis tt»\vns which had dariHl to 
attaik hiT had Kninunl fatal evidt^iuv of their wt*aknoss, aud 
the wlK»le plain oi I-iitiuin was iKvupitnl by Roinan eitizeus and 
allies. If there still ninaiiUHl in the mountains any iudept»udeut 
and Sivn^tlv h«»stile I^itin «»r Volsiian eitirs, the senate kept them 
surnuuuhHl hv tlu* irarrisons estahlisheil at Terraeina on the sea, 
and at S»ra in tlu» valley of tht* Liris. Within the eity the 
jKitrieians had failtnl in tluir i-tuuiter-n^volutionary attempts, and 
xhv laws oi iienuiius and ruldilius wen* aln^ut to complete the 
pUheian re\«'lviti«»n. Nothiui:, li'»wr\ti\ fontold. ex«ept jHThajis 
the -tn-ui: oriruni^itifU «'f thi-* little n:iti»'n, that its fortmu^s would 
t\«r t'.\ten»l hev«»nd theM' narp»w limits. It was the liattles 
airaiu^t the Saiii!uri> that diH id^nl the future of Konn\ Hitherto, 
tn!ii t!ie tiiKf "t tlit^ kiiii:^, ^-lu' had with dittii ulty defendi*d 
her^'lt- Ihr nfw ^trui^i^K , in whiih her \rry e\i<tfn«v is at 
>takt, and at rhe md -t N\lii«h ^Ih tind^ lur^elt !ui<n'» of Italy, 
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must needs make her a conquering State. The fight on Mount 
Gaums is the first battle of a war which ends on the summits of 
Atlas and the banks of the Bhine, the Danube and Euplirates. 

We have seen ^ what the country of the Samnites was ; snowy 
peaks, wild valleys, where life was hard and manners warlike, and 
the need of putting under contribution the plains at the foot of the 
Apennines ever pressing. They loved war, and in order to 
succeed in it, they had reached a pitch of military organisation 
scarcely inferior to that of the Romans. But, being scattered 
among the mountains, they had neither any great town to serve 
as a citadel, nor a political organisation which might unite the 
inhabitants of the territory in close bonds. Sometimes a temporary 
league united their forces, and for any enterprise once determined 
they chose a chief to lead their warriors ; but of any executive 
power like that of the consuls, or permanent council like the 
senate, or any sovereign assembly like the comitia of Eome, that 
is to say, of one of the most vigorous political constitutions of 
antiquity, they knew nothing. 

While Rome advanced towards Xatium, Southern Etniria and 
the Sabine countrj', securing every step by the occupation of all 
strategic positions, and leaving as little as possible to chance, the 
Samnites went in search of adventures. Now they conquered Cam- 
pania ; again Magna Grecia ; but no tie attached these new settle- 
ments to the mother countiT, and their colonies soon forgot the 
people whence they had sprung; so that, though Samnite bands 
made rich captures and took possession of fertile lands, the* Samnite 
State increased neither in size nor strength. Strictly speaking, it 
did not exist. And yet these turbulent mountaineers had great 
ambition. When they saw the Romans establishtHl at Sora, a few 
steps from their territory, they wished to take up a position 
between Campania and Latium, by seizing the country of the 
Sidicini. Teanum, the capital of this people, was situated on a 
^[roup of mountains, shut in between the* Liris and the si^micircular 
course of the Yultumus ; from its walls might be seen Capua, beyond 
tlie Vultumus, and Minturme, at the mouth of the Liris. These 
two places, and the road between Latium and Campania, would 

^ Page xcix. and following pages. 
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have beeu at the mercv of the Samnites. if ther had made the 
conquest of the countrj' of the Sidieini. Accordingly the Capuans 
promised aid to Teanura ; but their enervated troops could not 
withstand the active mountaineers ; thev were twice beaten and 
driven back into Capua, which the Samnites, encamped on Mount 
Tifata, a mile from its walls, held as it were besieged.* In this 
extremity the Cam^ianians sent an embassy to Borne (343). Eleven 
years before a (M>mmon hatred of the Volscians and the fear of the 
Gallic bands had dra^Ti the Romans and Samnites together ; a 
treaty had beeu coucluded. This was the pretext which the senate 
used to reject the first demands of the Campanians, and making 
them buy aid at a high price. ^' Well ! "' said the deputies, 
''will you refuse to defend what belongs to you? Capua gives 
herself to you with her lands, her temples, everything sacred and 
profane." The senate arcepted, but when its envoys came to bid 
the 8amnit(* fi^enerals dc*sist from attacking: a town which had 
l>e<;ome Komaii proj^^rty, the latter replie<l by ordering the rav- 
aging? of the Cam|>auian lands, and a war of sixty-eight years 

Htate reasons were doubtless invoked to break off the treaty 
mt re(!ently eoncludiHl with the Samnites. It was impossible 
to allow th(* enf(»(»l)led nations of the Volscians and Auruncians, 
of the* Kidieini and Campanians, to be replaced at the very gates of 
hatium by a brave and enterjirising }>eople ; if this torrent were 
not (Mmfined to the mountains, soon no dam would be able to 
restrain it. The latins Wiev^^d it. Aecordindv the war was for 
tlu^n a national oij<*. and thev entered into it with more ardour 
than the Romans had d< ^in-il. Three armies were set afoot. One 
und(T the command of N'alcrius Corvus went to relieve Capua, 
another, led by ('<»ni<'Iiu^. jK-netrated into Samnium, while the 
Latin allies eross(»d tin Ajx-nninc^s in order to attack the Samnites 
in the rear, tlimu^rli the rountrj* of the Peligni. 

TIh' historians of Uouu- have, of course, pn\<er\ed no record 
«»f the (jpcrations (•[ the I^itin army. I{(\iranling the Boman 
lcgi(»ns, on tli<' other hand, details are given in abundance.* Let 



\a\\. mi. -J'. *^y. . . tmininrrttt* CnpufT r%,Uef, n,>\x ralKnl muntt tii Maddalom, 
liaiirii)>(il «'^ttl)»li^ll<*<l \\\n (*tinip th«'n- iia '2\'> 
• Lin \ . Ml ."•-. "t^ 
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uB not complain of this, for they offer us examples of iU'\otiou, 
wliich are always good to contemplate, and tbey show U3 the 
Roman in that ciimp-lifi> in which he teamed the secret of con- 
quering the world, Cornelius, entangled among steep mountains, 
had allowed himself to be shut up in a narrow gorge; when he 
became aware of it. it was already too late to force a passage. A 
military tribune, Doeius Mus, tlien ai>proached the consul, and 
showed him a hill which cdnimauded the hostile camp, and which 
the 8amnites had neglected to occupy, and said to him : " Seest 
thou yonder i-ock ? It will be our safety if we can manage to 
gain possession of it immediately. Give me the principea and 
hastati of a single legion ; ' as soi>n as I have climbetl the summit 
with them, march immediately ; the enemy will not dare to 
follow thee. As for us, the fortune of the Roman peojde and 
our courage will earrj- us through." The consul accepted the 
offer, Decius set out ; and it was only 
as they gained the summit that the 
Samnites jwreeived them. The danger 
was now transferred to their side. 
"WTiilst tlieir atti'ntiou was drawn to 
this quarter, and they were turning ^""^ ' '"*■ 

their standaixls against Ueeins, the consid escai>ed. Decius, mean- 
while, disguised in the cloak of a legionarj'. took advantage of 
the last rays of daylight to rocouuoitrc the jHJsition. When 
night had fallen, he called tlie centurions, and oi-den-d them 
to assemble their soldiers in silence at the sec<md watch. They 
had already traversed half the enemy's camp, when a Roman, in 
stepping over a slei-pnig Samuite. made his shield clash. At this 
noise the Sanuiites were alarmed. Decius then ordered his men to 
shout and to strike all whom they met. The uncertainty, the 
darkness, the shouts of the Romans, tlie groans of the wounded, 
caused confusion among the enemy, and Decius hmught back his 
detachment safe and soimd to the consular army. This success 
was not enough for him ; he adviswi the consul to take ad^■antage 

' On the crnnpDJjiiion of u ]t<niiuti U'(p<iii, wf U'liiw, ui ilit- fnd of cliii|i[rr \xvii. 

■IlfBdof FbIIiik, witli X, ilie uiarkof a(lt-riuriii»:Mn tlierevviw.ltUMA.iiiHlilic lliutcun 
on bonvback; under (htir feel • (Jullic i-liirlt) uhI iruiiipet. Silwr ii>iii iif tlie Lleeii, u U 
ptOTed by A coiu n-slored by TrajuD, of wbitli a uuique upecimeii is fuund in tbe muKeuiii ol 
UcDnurk, and on ivliioli the lume Avinbols exixt am>mpiinied by tbe ItfTPtid ; l>ei-iii» Miit. 
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of the disarray of the enemy. The Samnites, attacked before 
they had recovered from their surprise, were defeated, their camp 
was taken, and the Romans inflicted a fearful slaughter on them. 

On the mon'ow the consul commended Decius in the presence 
of the whole army. Besides the customary military presents, he 
gave him a golden crown, a hundred oxen, and a white bull with 
gilded horns ; and to each of his soldiers an ox, two tunics, and 
a double ration of wheat for his whole life. After the consul, the 
legions which Decius had saved from death or dishonour, and the 
detachments which he had drawn out of a dangerous position, 
were also anxious to reward their deliverer, and amid universal 
acclamations the ohsiclional crown was placed upon his head. It 
was only made of grass or wild herbs, but it was the greatest 
military honour that a citizen could obtain, and the army alone 
had the right to bestow it. Decorated with these insignia Decius 
sacrificed the bull with the gilded horns before a rustic altar of 
Mars, and presented the hundred oxen to the principes and hastati 
who had followed him. To each of these same soldiers the 
other legionaries gave a pound of meal and a measure of wine. 
What wonderful men they were, to whom gi-atitude was as natural 
as devotion I It is easily understood how the memory of that 
glorious day coloured the whole life of Decius, and inspired him 
with the idea of his crowning sacrifice. 

All the honour of this campaign was reserved for the other 
consul, Vah^rius Corvus. Ho, with Manlius, of whom we shall 
see more presently, was the hero of the Gallic wars. Beloved by 
the p(M)ple, as were all of his house, he bore amid the camp and 
und<T the consular pahulamentum his popular manners, affable with 
th(» soldiers, sharing thcur privations and fatigues, and setting all 
an <'xamplo of courage. Six tinu^s lie obtained the cunile fedile- 
ship, tho ])netorsliip and consulshiji, twice the dictatoi'ship and a 
trininph/ Ho had seen Camillus die, and the Eomans trembling 
bef(»ro a fow (rallio bands; ho saw the close of the Samnite war, 
whicli gavo iJoiiK* tho ruli^ kA all Italy, and he almost saw the 
commoncomont of tho Punio wars, which left in her hands the 
empire of tho world. And during tho course of this century- 
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long life he never failed the republic one day, in action or in 
council. In 343 he was in his third consulship. Being charged 
to drive the Samnites out of Campania, he went to seek them 
near Mount Gaurus, and inspired his troops with such ardour, 
that after the fight the prisoners acknowledged, says Livy/ that 
they thought they saw the eyes of the legionaries dart flames from 
under their helmets. All Capua came out to meet the conqueror. 
At Eome a triumph awaited him, gained by a second victory near 
Suessula. These successes resounded far and wide, the Faliscans 
asked to change the truce into an alliance, and the Carthaginians, 
friendly towards a power which was rising between their rivals 
the Greeks and Etruscans, sent an embassy to congratulate the 
senate, and to place a crown of gold in the Capitol. 

When winter came on, the Romans, at the request of the 
inhabitants, placed garrisons in the Campanian towns. We have 
related the revolt of these legionaries and its consequences.^ 
When the sedition was pacified, the senate, who felt that the 
State was shaken, and that the Latins threatened trouble, renounced 
the Samnite war, only requiring a year's pay and three months' 
proA^sions for the army of the consul ^Emilius (')41). For this 
price they abandoned Teanum and Capua to the Samnites. The 
Latins continued hostilities on their o^^^l account, in league^ with 
the Volscians, Aurunci, Sidicini, and Campanians ; and when the 
Samnites came to Eome to complain, the senators replit^l with a 
blush that they had not the right to prevent their allies from 
making war on whomsover they chose.' 



II.— The Latin War (340-338). 

Since the first Gallic invasion, Rome had alwavs foimd 
enemies in Latium. Though common dangers had drawn several 
cities closer to her in 357, these did not accept her supremacy 
with the same resignation as in the days when the legions yearly 



' Livy, vii. .%3, 38. 
' See page 218. 

* . . . . In feeder e Latino nihil e-^se^ quo hellare aim quibitf ipsi relint prohiheantur. (Livy, 
viii. 2j. 

UH 
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came to defend them against the iEqui and the Volsei. The 
enfc*ebleraent oi thost* two nations and the departure of the* (iauls 
ha>'ing removed the fears of the Latins, their jealousy awoke ; 
an alliance with the Sidicini and C'ampanians, whom Rome had 
aV>andonecL increased their confidence, and the successful issue of 
the revolt of the cohoits in Campania led them to believe that 
their own defe^ction would also be successful. Soon there arrived 
at Kome two Latin pnetors, Annius of Setia and Numicius of 
Ciranu They demanded what the plebeians had just obtained, 
^-^liiality of jKilitical rights, that is, that one of the two consuls 
and half the s4*nators should be taken from among the Latins. On 
thf^' conditions Rome would remain the capital of Latium. The 
national jiride revolted. " Hear these blasphemies, O Jupiter ! •' 
cried Maiilius ; and he swore to stab the first Latin who should 
come to take his sc»at in the senate. 

Annius replied ^vith insulting words against Rome and her 
Jupiter C'apitolinus. But the* lightning flashed, says tradition, peals 
of thunder shook the curia, and as Annius quitted the Capitol 
to descend the flight of a hundred steps, he missed his footing 
and rolled to the bottom, where he lay lifeless. The god had 
avenged himself.* 

War was declared (340). Rome was now, by the* defection 
of the Latin to^^^ls, obliged to fight with men accustomed to her 
discipline, her anus, and her tactics.* The danger was immense, 
but nK»nV coumgi* rose with the danger. The consuls at that 
time were Manlius, whose severity gained him the surname of 
Imperiosus, and Decius Mus, of that noble plebeian family, in 
which devotion to their countrv became* hereditary. While the 
consuls raised tlie best h^vies, str(»ngthened discipline, and made all 
j)reparations with the activity and resources which a centralised 
power afford, the senate kc^pt up its alliance with Ostia, 
Laureiitum, Ardea, the Ileniicans, and piThaps IjanuAnum, and 
S4'<un'<l the neutralitv of Fundi and Foriniu', and the favourable 
regards of tlie (aiupauiaii aristocracy. Hut the most important 
aid reached it from Samuium, the treaty of peace between the 

' Li\y (\iii. tn. who Nvislje> to n'n>inile this If^t'iid with the conditions of hislarr* tuilv 

'*^M♦^lk^ <»f II full fnllnW'^Hl hv it HWtMUl. 
' \a\\. viii. lL». I.'i. 
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two nations bein;; changed into a treaty of offensive alliance. In 
the first days of spring the Roman aiiny quietly crossed the 
eonntrv of the Jliii-siaus, Peliguians. and Sainnitcs, i-cinforced on 
the way from the forces of tlieir new allies, eager with the hope 
of plunder in the rich valleys of the C'ampanians. While the 
consular army was amviuff tseen'tly by this bold march in the 
neif^hbourhood of Capua, another, under the pnctor, Pap. Crassus, 
protecttKl the city, and held iu check the Latins who had not 
joined on' their way througli Campania the forces destined to 
invade Samnium. 

The battle took place at tlie foot of Mount Vesuvius, near 
a brook called Veseris. All the nations <if central Italy met there, 
the Romans with the Ilemicans and Sabellian tribes; the Latins 
with the Osean nations who dwelt between the Xuiuieiiis and the 
Silarus. It might have been called a struggle between the two 
ancient Italian races. Before the battle a Tiisculan, named 
GeminiLs JVIetius, challenged to a single combat 
the consul's son, whom ho had recognised at 
the head of a troop of knights. " Wilt thou," 
he cried, after the exchange of some boasts 
on either side, " wilt thou measui-e thyself Avith 
me. It will then be seen how much the Latin 
horseman excels the Roman." 

Manlius accei)ted, and conqiu>red. He re- 
turned, surrounded with soldiers rejfiieing iu this 
happy omen, to offer the .spoils of the van- , 
quished to his father ; but he had fought ' 
without orders, and for this war iu which the Priest of n^^iintm.' 
combatants had so much in common — arms, tactics, and language 
— in which so many soldiers had ties of family and militarv 
comradeship with both sides, an eiHct of the consuls had strictly 
forbidden any one to leave the ranks, even in the hoiH- of .striking 
a Ineky bhnv. Discipline had been violated. Like linitus, the 
consul overcame the father, and the young Manlius was beheaded. 
Thv aruiy bent beneath this iron hand. 

On the day of battle, the left wing, conuuanded by Decius, 

' I'mui a fuiU'ral atvle, ivitli ibe vijo; uml binl wliit-h serveil to lake ilit- aiiapicps, 
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b(*gan to giv(» way. The consul called the high pontiff to him, 
and with veiled head and a javelin under his foot he invoked Janus, 
Mars, and Bellona,^ and pronounced the sacred formulae which, 
for the safety of the legions, dedicated himself and the hostile 
army to the gods of the lower world. Then, mounted on his war- 
horse, and clad in all his armour, with his body wrapped in his 
toga,^ he rushed into the midst of the enemy-s ranks, where he 
soon fell pierced with many blows. This religious preparation, 
this heroic devotion, witness(»d by both armies, the belief that the 
blood of this voluntarv victim had redeemed that of the Roman 
army, inspired the consular legions with the certainty of victory, 
and the Latins with as great a certainty of defeat. Three- 
(juartors of the Latin army were left upon the field of battle, 
and Cami)ania was itH^'onquered at a blow. A skilful manoeuvre 
on the part of Manlius, who brought up his reserves after the 
Liitins, deceived by a stratagem, had engaged all their forces, had 
dinndoil the Nnetory. The remnant of the beaten army rallied at 
Ves(»ia among the Aurunci. Xumieiiu* led thither some levies 
Iiastily raised. But a second victory, which threw open Latium, 
broke up the loagui* ; several towns tendered their submission, 
and on the ISth of May Manlius entei-ed Rome in triumph (340). 
The war \»'as not vet finisheil : the senate hastened, however, 
to awanl the punishments and n^wanls. Capua lost the country of 
hilernum, so notinl for its wine ; but sixteen hundred Campanian 
knights, wlio had nMiuiintHl faitliful to the cause of Rome, received 
the rights of citizenship, with an annual pay of 450 denarii «ieh, 
levii^d on tln^ n^st of the iuliabitants. This was about £20,000 
of English money, jmid annually by the Camj^anian people for the 
tn\»ison of its aristcH^raey. Tlie T^itin titii^ wliich had just sub- 
luitti^l wen^ als*» deprived of a jM^rtion of their land. This was 
distributtni umom: the eiti/ens, sjivinc - ;>;</<vvi a he:^d in I^tium, 
:uid •> in th» Fuloniiau rountrv." 

« 

Me-;uiw{;ilt' Manlius. having fallen sick, apjx>inttHl Crussus 

•lit ' I. ;!-• : • * — T — '" .1 %"•.;* »• •* . :• ^ - ^.^ rV.- rf :"" .V wwA** *n- :Vit* iww pni*. Ct. 
'it*,' —hT r»**i( « *r* *• ■• *w 1 XN \;ii i* 
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dictator to complete the mduetion of Latiuin. Au exptHlitioii 
aguiiist Autiuiii, wliich led to uu results, was an encourageineat 
for the towus which had remained iu arms. A victory giiiued by 
Publilius Pbilo did not efface a check sustained by bis colleague 
at the seige of Pedum, The republic, it is true, was at this 
period distuibed by troubles which led to the dictatorship and 




Ti'iiipli^ of ilu'KiiLMiM at <'uiiiii-.' 

laws of Publilius : but it was the last act of this long drama. 
Revohition, successfid at home, was succosKful. too. abroad, and the 
first event of the new era was the total submission of I^atium. 

Aiitium, on the coast, and Pedum, situated in fi-ont of Mount 
Algidns, were the two last bulwarks of the league. The consuls of 
the year 338 divided between theui the attack on these two places. 
Mfiulius marched iigiiinst the first and beat the Latins in the jdain 
near Asturia ; Furius took the Sf^'coml. in spite of all the efforts 

' Taken frutii lln' Bi/iU'itArr/ue iiationalr. It «lnjulii ruthir be cullwl the remple of the 
UJRDt, for these niina belung lo & amull ediHce from wliii'h wiu takui) a coIusbu] italue of 
Jupiter eeatad, which i» n<iw in the luu.-eum al Naplea. 
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of the I^tius of the inountains. From this time resistance ceased, 
aud all the towiLs one after another opened their gates. 

It was necessar}' to decide on the fate of the vanquished. 
This was the first time the senate came to settle matters of such 
i:^rd\i* int(»rest. They did it with such prudence that the measures 
taken on this occasion ensured the fidelity of the Latins for ever, 
and were invariably rei)eated for three centuries in all countries 
conquered by the republic. In the first place the inhabitants were 
forbidden general assemblies, leagues, to make war, contract 
marriage or ac([uire landed property outside their territory.* The 
I^itin confederation was thus dissolved, and Rome had now before 
her nothing but small to^nis condemned to isolation; the senate, 
moreover, awakened by an uncipial distribution of offices and pri- 
villages those rivalries and municipal jealousies always so rife in 
Italian cities. The towns nearest Eome wei-e attached to her 
fortunes by the c(mcession of tlu^ rights of citizenship and of 

voting. Tuscndum got the first of these rights, not 

the s(H*on(l. I^inuvium, Aricia, Pedum, Momentum, 

and doubtless (iabii had both, and in the rear 332 

two n(»w tribes, Mtvcia and Scaptia^ were formed of 

TIh' MT^Mit (»f th(»ir inhabitants. With Lanuvium the eonsub 

jiinoSnMpifa.^ stipulated that they should have free access to the 

frnipir of Juno Sosi)ita, in which the consuls came yearly to offer 

s<»|rniu siicriHrt^s. In this siuictuaiT was nourished a sofpent. 

which is often n»prc*s(»ntiHl on the coins. 
^AMMatv^ Hcyinid this fii-st line* of towns, which had 

{^ff*?3^ bcroiuc lioman. and which pit>tcrti»d the capital txvm 

tlir si'a to the mountains of the ^Nlbille CKHintiT. 

Tibiir aud Pniurstc* ' retaimnl their iudepi'iideiKv. 

I»?j! lo>t a part of tlirir temtory, Privvnimu hisl thiv^- 

jiimI Autium thr whole. Antium di-livcrfJ up ht-r 
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war-shipa, the beaks ' of which wcut to ornament tlif platform of 
the Fomiii, and wan forbidden to arm others in future. At Velitnp 
the walls M'ere razed and their senate ivTiiovcd beyond the Tiber. 
The important position of Soni had been for some time occupieil 
by a Roman garrison ; Antium, Velitne. Privemnm, and a few 
years later Anxur or Teiraeina and Fre^c'llie. which commanded 
the two roads from I^ttitiin into Campauia. received colonies. 
Thus old Jjatinm was guarded by towns henceforth well-disposed, 
and the eountr}- of the Vcdscians by numerous colonists. Among 
the Auninci, Fundi, and Formiir, in ('iiiii|miua Capua, whose 
knights guai-auteed its tidelity, the great city uf (-'uma-, yuessulu, 
Atella, and Aeenie obtained, as an 
iudueement to remain in alliance 
mth Rome, the rights of citizenship 
ftithout the suffrage, <ir. as it was 
then calleil. the rtyft/n of Cirnfea 
(338 B.c.)» 

lu the following year the Sidieini 
of Teauniii and f'ales attacked the 
volcanic mountain, the C'ortiuella. 
rises 3,200 feet above the plain 
of Campania. Fearing, no doubt, ^ 
starvation there, the Aurunci quit- // 
ted their eyrie and took refuge at \ 




Auninci, who inhabited u 
highest peak of wliich 




Suessu, which still exists (Ji^essa), 

half way uj) the hill, above a 

fertile plain, the hist uiKhdatious 

of which reach to the sea. The senate which never abandoned 

an ally, as they never forgot an enemy, hastened to send to 

their succoui" the two consular armi<'s and their best geueral, 

Valerius Corvus. Cales was tjikni ' and guarded by a colony of 



' The ruttni or Irazeu beaks of tiiillfYs *ill.-el die pliiCf it ilie tam» o( oiir imwliiilr'. 

' Uvj-, Tiii. 10. 14. 

' Uvy, viii. 1« ; ill Xir,. 

' Head of Miiierva; i>ii ilie revtrse. CvM.F-N'l: Victury in a two boraeJ cliuriol, gall.ipinir. 
Didnchma, or double ilenuriiis iu Mlver. 

* Silver djilnii-lima, beuring on thu ubversc a laureWrowDeii head of Apollo, behind, the 
trufiirtra, which sefiiia to show r^icilinn mauufacluK- : on Ihe reverse, the word .SVES.\NO, and 
■ huneman rictorious in a race lliat perhaps rooh plure in Sicily, which wuuld explain balh the 
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2,oOO iiHii ; Teanum doubtless asked for peace, at least after 
this jH-rifKl thc.Te Ls no more mention of the Sidieini. The 
A^l?WlIH^s also disiipj>ear, the Vulseians have not been mentioned 
since; the disaster of Antium ; the Rutuli no longer give any signs 
of life ; most of the Latins are citizens of Borne ; the ^ilqui, 
8abin(»s, and Ilemici reappear once more, some to relapse imme- 
diately, vanquished and broken, into the obscurity of municipal 
ind(;p(»ndence, others to lose themselves in the great city. Thus 
the? state; of central Italy was simplified ; to a variety of nations 
then* succ(;eds Roman unitv. From the Ciminian forest to the 
banks of the Vultumus, a single nation holds sway. But the 
malaria follows the legions. The busy cities of the Latin and 
(ainpanian coast lose their activity \i'ith their independence. The 
Ktruggh; agjiinst this invading nature relaxes, the harbours be- 
eoiiie blocked, the canals are choked up, the rivers spread abroad 
into unre(!laiiiH?d swamps, which, beneath a fiery sky, continually 
produce and d(»stroy innumerable organisms, filling the air in their 
decoin|)OHition with the seeds of death. In these depopulated 
'oiujirieM fertile fields become deadlv solitudes. 

Home; li(TS(»lf snffen^d by it. In the year 331 a pestilence 
d^'Molafed fli(» city. XumbcTs of the senate had already succumbed, 
ulicfi a slave canu^ to the a?diles and declared that the victims had 
di'-d by poison. An inquiry was held, and in their terror people 
found H(»ine one* on whom to lay the guilt, as in our own days the 
mob did, eve»n in Paris, whem e'holera elecimated them. A hundred 
and ninrtv matrons weTc ccmelenmed. After this holocaust had 
lM»rn oir<'re»d to te^rror and folly, it was thought that so many 
duuM'stir crime^s must arise from the anger of the gods, and in 
onlrr to appease them a die^tator was appointed, who, with all 
r. liuriMiis pomp. we»nt sole^mnly to drive a nail into the wall of the 

\ f. w \r\iv^ previously (ooT) Rome had again afforded one of 

iiv*:»' ,':t.: .?.« I f;i* !♦•> wliieli We liuvc aln^ulv ilescribed.* The Vestal 

.r tiiu-:i V . ;..;.! :iwakenr<l <uspieion by an over-attention to her 

» ' -1 . .^ -A -^T-^'T.i*' "f the tntfUftra.\\\\} >\vo\\A of the islani with xhn& 
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dress, ttos accused of having violated her vows. She received an 
order from the pontiffs to ceast* the discharge^ of her duti(\s, and 
not to enfranchise anv of her slaves, in order that thev midit be 
examined by torture. The evidence* coniirming the charges, as it 
always did in tliese cases, the unliappy gii-1 was buried alive ninir 
the Colline Gate.' These priests, who were such vigilant guardians 
of the pm-ity of the worship of Vesta, were as pitil(\ss as thcur 
fierce goddess. 




HI.— Second Samnite War (320-312). 

While the results of the Latin war gave the republic a 
territory 140 miles in extent, from north-east to south-west, and 
58 miles from east to west,'"^ a king of Epirus, Alexander the 
Molos.sian, uncle to Alexander the Great, was attempting to do in 
west what the sou of Philip accom- 
plished in the (\ast. Having been 
invited to aid tlu» Tarentines, he beat 
the IiU(*anians and Samuites near 
Peestum, and consequently at the very 

1 fin ' 1 ^1 it' AKvaiider.' 

door 01 ( ampama, made them deliver 

up to him thn^e hundred hostag(^^ whom he s(»nt into Epirus, and 
deprived the Bruttians of T(Tina and Sipontum. Aft(»r lu* had 
conquered, hv wished to organise, and (iidt^avoured to constitute 
at Thurium an assembly of the nations of SouthiTu Italy, in 
the hoj)e of goveniing it as the kings of Macedonia swayed 
the synod at (^orinth.^ In the Latin war th(» alliance of the 
Samnites had saved R(mi(\ Hut since there was no longer a 
hostile nation between tlu* alliens, their i(\dousv re-awakened. 
Accordingly the success of Ah^xauder was hailed with joy at 
Rome, and as that princ(^ had complaim^d of tlu* piracies of 
the Antiates, who, in spitt* of the s(»v(T(» chastis(-ment they had 

' Livv, viii. 15. 

* Fn)m Sora to Antium. 

* Laurel-crowned head of Jupiter on the reverse, AAE2ANMPOV Toi NKOinoAKMov. 
Alexander, son of Neoptolemus, and brother of Olynipius. Thundei-bnlt and hmct^head. Silver 
coin of Alexander I. King of Epirus. 

* Livy, viii. 17. 
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recenily rwcivf^l, continued to nweop the seas, thc! opportimity 

was seized for inakinj; « ti-eaty with him (332).' Some years 

later Alexander was tn-aeheroiisiy killtnl 

bv a Lucanian (■■Jliii); the domiuiun that 

he had established fell witli him, and 

Koine gained uo ])rolit by the alliance, 

save in indicating to the (ireck-s of that 

ittSTutii. region, whither they must look for 

help against the barbarians who sun-ounded them. About the 

same date Athens, seized with a sudden rt^tura of desire for con- 

(juest, settled somewheiv on the shoi-es of the Adriatic, at a spot 

which cannot be detei-miued, a military and trading colony for the 

protection of her commerce agiiinst the [unites of the Etniscan 

towns of Atria and Spina. The dccTW of foundation, of which 

a fragment has beeu diaeo\'en>d, was worthy of that city, still 

gn-at in her decay. '* We desire," it says, 

"that all who sail in this sea, whether Greeks 

or barbarians, may find Kifety there under the 

protection of Athens.'" ' Italy and Greece, 

those great division.s of the ancient world. 

wvro <'oiiibiniug their interests more and more. 

MercLuni Wiwi uiiiii-r III a few years a Sjmrtau comes to seek his 

fortune on the shores of the Adriatic, and 

Pyrrhus n'news the attempt of Alexander the Molossian upon 

the Italian peninsula. 

Shortly after the treati- c(mcluded with the king of Epirus, 
the (H-nate bad sfMim-d the alliance of the (lauls. This league of 
the Komaus witli the hirkiriaus on the Xorth of Italy, and with 
a priiwe who was tlie n-presentative. as it wen', of all the flrecks 
si'tthil in till- south of tlie ]ieninsula. was a threat to all the 
Sabellian tribes. 'Hie two jM^ojiles at first kept up an undeclared 
war, which envenomed their hatred without deciding anrthing. In 
.H31 the SjtiHiiit.-s rmssed the Liris and destroyed Fifgelhe. The 
s»'ii;ite vviiuM uot t-nnsidcr it a r,i.yii« /«•///; but a Koman i-olonv 
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went and quietly rebuilt tli(^ walls. The Saninites threatened 
Fabrateria, the senate declared the town to be under Eonian 
protection. In 333 they had secretly stirred up the Sidicini, lionie 
subdued this nation and colonised ('ales. Tn 329 they aroused 
the Privematcs; Yitruvius Vaccus, a noble of Fundi, doubtlc^ss at 
their instigation, drew Fundi and Formiae into the movement. 
These two to^\^ls carried on the war without vigour, and soon 
dropped it. Privemum, left alone, held out against the two 
consular armies for many months. Vaccus, who had taken refuge 
there, was led in the triumj^h of the consuls, and then beheaded, 
and the senators of the town were deported across the Tiber. As 
for the n^mainder of th(» inhabitants, their fat(» was discus8<»d in 
the senate. '^ Will you be faithful ? " asked the consid of their 
deputies. '^Yes," they replied, 'uf your conditions are good, 
otherwise the peace will not last long." The senate were* (h^sinms 
of gaining over these men so proud in defeat ; }Mv(»nium was 
allowed the rights of tlu* (»ity without the suffrage, but its walls 
were destroyed.* 

Thus the 8anmit(»s had failed at Fregelhe, Fabrati'ria, ('ales, 
and Privemum. As far as the Vultunius all was now Roman ; 
they turned to (^ampania to tind eni^inies to the ri^public. 

On the false report that the plague* was desolating the city, 
and that' war had been declared against the Samniti\«i, the fin^eks 
of PaltEopolis* had attacked the Romans scattered through Cam- 
pania. When the fetial^^^ (*ame to d(*mand justic(\ they only nu*! 
with challenge and insult, and four thousand Samnites (^ntcTcd into 
the place. To the complaints of the Romans about this violation 
of treaties the Samnites replitnl by a demand for the (evacuation of 
Pregella? ; the deputies offered to submit the affair to th(» decision 
of an arbitrator. '^ Let the sword dc^cidc it,"' said the chic^fs ; we 
appoint a meeting with you in Campania.'' '• 

An imposing n^igious ceremony prectMlc^l the hostilities. The 
gods were taken from the inmost saiictuari(v< wIktc thc^r statues 
were set up, were laid on couclu^s cov(T(mI with sumptuons 

* The Privernates wen* compriMHl in the rfentiii** tn)>e. formed in •'^H. at the winie time 
•8 the Falerian tribe. Fest.. s.v. TYfftfhia : \aw,'i\. '2(); Di^ni. xix. 10: Val. Max. VI. ii. 1. 

' Pabeopolifl, or the Old Town, u colony of Cinua?. in the Deifrhbourh(N>d of Xfopofis 
^Naples), the New Town. 

• Liyy, viii. 23. 
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tapestry, and inyited to a feast sened by the priests, the lecti- 
sterniuni. The temples were thrown open, the roads were blocked 
with the faithful, who came to behold with devotion the god whom 
they confounded with his image. As no imlucky omen stopped the 
accomplishment of these rites, the divine guests of Rome seemed to 
have accepted her oflfering and promised their aid. 

The war dallied, however, in the first year (326), although the 
senate had secured the support of the Lucanians and Apulians, who 
were to take the Samnites in the rear. The Lucanians being 
persuaded by the Tarentines, already jealous of the Roman power, 
changed sides almost immediately ; but the industrious and com- 
mercial population of Apulia had too much to fear from the 
neighbourhood of the Samnites not to remain in alliance with 
Rome, at least, so long as fortune favoured her. The defection of 
the Lucanians was, moreover, compensated by the capture of 
Palteopolis and the alliance with Naples, that is to say, with all 
the Campanian Greeks. 

The blockade of Palteopolis had been the occasion of an 
important innovation. In order to continue the operations against 
that town, Publilius Philo had been continued in his c*ommand 
under the title of pro-consul} By paying the same soldiers, the 
senate were able to retain them under the standards so long as 
public necessity required it ; by the pro-consulship, it could leave 
at their head the leaders who had gained its confidence and theirs. 
The annual election of the magistrates guaranteed liberty, but 
endangered empire. The institution of the pro-consulship, without 
affecting this great principle of Roman government, destroyed the 
dang(T of it. The Genucian law was thus happily evaded,' it is 
almost always pro-eonsuls who finish the wars, more especially 
outside Italy, in countries whose resources and dispositions must 
be Icisun^ly studied by th(» generals, where negotiations and fight- 
ing must br eairied on at the siune time. Fabius Rullianus, 
Scijiio, Flainininus, Sulla, Lueullus, Ponipey, and (\esar had only 
this title wlicn they gained their most brilliant victories. 

The treaty with the Campanian (Greeks had driven the 
Samnitc^s out of Campania, and a mountain warfare, that is, 

' Thf Latin form is not y/'wo/z/fi/y lnit pnpnmAule, accordinp to the U*»t MSS. — Ed."] 
* Set* j)a^'«" 'J*^^. 
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sudden attacks, obscure but bloody fights, and heroic efforts 
productive of no results, replaced the great warfare of the plains. 
The Romans there brought their tactics, arms, and discipline to 
perfection. They issued from this struggle the best soldiers in the 
world. Eoman vanity is accused of having multiplied the victories 
of the legions ; in one campaign Livy reckons fifty-thi'ee thousand 
killed, and thii*ty-one thousand prisoners I There is an evident 
exaggeration in these figui^es; but it is in the nature of this kind 
of war to be interminable. Though the Samnites had but a 
small number of walled towns, every rock was a stronghold for 
them. On the other hand, it was scarcely possible that their 
bands, formed of brave but ill-disciplined volunteei^s, should not 
be beaten in almost every encounter by troops whose organisation 
was superior to anything the ancient world had yet known. The 
two armies resembled the two peoples ; the one a fragile con- 
federation, a precarious union of tribes unaccustomed to counsel 
and action in common ; the other, a mass of two hundred and 
fifty thousand fighting men, animated with the same spirit, obeying 
the same influence ; the latter, an immense force concentrated in 
a single hand, in the serA'ice of a single interest, the foniier, an 
indomitable but divided coui-age, pursuing different aims. 

Several obscure t()\\Tis captured from the Samnites on the 
banks of the Yultunius, the pillaging of a few valh^ys, the rising 
and defeat of the Vestinians — these are the only events known in 
the first years of the war. But the drynes.^ of the annals is 
suddenly broken, in *)24, by the brilliant story of the quairel of 
the dictator, ra[>irius, with Fabius Eullianus, liis Master of the 
Horse. The dietiitor, not having obtained sufficient auguries at 
the camp, had gone* to Rome* to seek more favourable ones. Tie 
had forbidden Fabius to fight diu'iug his abs<'nce, sinci^ the sacred 
chickens did not promise^ victory. liut a good oi)portunity having 
occuiTcd, Fabius took advantage of it and concjuorod t]w Samnites. 
At the news of this infraction of discipline^ and dc^fiance <»f the 
gods, Papirius loft Rol!l(^ hasten(»d to tht^ camp, and called the 
Master of the Horse before his tribunal. ** I would fain know of 
thee, Q. Fabius. since the dictatorship is tln^ supreme power to 
which both the ccmsuls, who are enducHl with roval authoritv, 
and the pnetors, who are cnvated under the same auspices as the 
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^oni^uls, obey, I would fain know of thee, if thou thinkest it right 
3r not that a Master of Horse should submit to his orders? I 
ask th(»o, moreover, if, convinced as I was of the uncertainty of the 
auspices, I ought to have left to chance the safety of the State in 
despite of our holy ceremonies, or renewed the auspices, in order 
to do nothing without a clear knowledge that the gods were on our 
side ? I ask thee finally, if, when a religious scruple hinders th(* 
dictator from acting, the Master of the Horse could have any 
excuse for doing so ? Answer, but answer only this, and not a 
word beyond." Fabius would have spoken of his victory. Papirius 
interrupted him and called the lictor : '^ Prepare the rods and the 
axe," siiid he. At these words murmurs were heard, and a 
sedition was on the point of breaking out among the legions. 
Happily night came on, and the execution was, according to 
custom, deferred to the morrow. In the interval Fabius escaped 
from th(^ camp, and arrived at Rome, where, by virtue of his 
officii he called together the senate. His father, who had been 
dictator and thrice consul, began to inveigh against the violence 
and injustice of Papirius, when the* noise of the lictors was heard 
as they drove aside the crowd, and the dictator appeared. In vain 
th(» s(»nators tried to appeasi^ his wrath; he ordered the culprit 
to b(» s(Mzed. The elder Fabius then descended to the coniitium, 
whither the* people had flocked, and appealed to the tribunes. 
'* Kods and axes," he cried, " for a victor I What punishment 
would he then have reserved for my son if the army had 
perish(»d ? Is it possible that he through whom the town is now 
full of joy, for whom the templets are now open and thank8gi^ings 
an^ being n^turned to thc^ gods ; is it possible that this man should 
be strippeil of his raiment, and lacerated by the rods under the 
eyt»s of the Roman pc^ople, in view of the Capitol, of its gods, 
wluun in two combats he invoki'd, and not in vain?" Th< 
s<»nators, tlir tribunes, tlie pc^ople themselves were for the gloriov 
culprit ; Papirius remaimd intlt^xibU'. He called to mind tl 
siinctity of the auspiro^ and the majesty of the imperiiunj whi 
must be respected ; he showed the ((msequenees of an act of d 
olhHliencr left unpunisluHl. ** The discipline of the family, 
citv 'ind the camp are all closelv conmvteil/' s;iid he; '^ will i 
tribiuies of the ik'o[)U\ be responsible to posterity for the « 
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which will follow any infriugeiuent of tho rules of our ancestors ? 
Then devote youi-selves to lasting reproach to redeem the fault 
of Fabius." The tribunes, troubled and uneasy, kept silence, 
but the whole people betook themselves to supplication ; the aged 
Fabius and his son fell at the dictator's feet. ^' It is well," 
said Papiiius, " military discipline and the majesty of command, 
which to-day seemed so near perishing, have triumphed. Fabius 
is not absolved from his fault ; he owes his jDardon to the Roman 
people, to the tribunitian power which has asked for nu^rcy and 
not justice." The pardon was not, however, complete. Fapirius 
appointed another Master of Horse, and forbade Fabius, wliom lu^ 
could not depose, to exercise any magisterial act.' 

A fine story and a splendid scene ! Papirius, contending alone, 
in the name of the law, against the senate, the tribunes, and the 
people itself, well represents that" Roman firmness which yielded 
neither to nature, nor fortune, nor the efforts of men. Such a rock 
was necessary to bear the empire of the world. But to gain that 
empire there was needed, too, the respect for social discipline and the 
profound sense of responsibility, which is incumbent in public life 
upon one and all. This is why the old stoiy is always good to read. 

On his retuiii to the camp Papirius beat the Samnites, who 
sued for peace (323). Only a truce was concluded, which was as 
necessary to the Romans as to their enemies. Disquieting symptoms 
seemed to announce that a renewal of the Latin war was approach- 
ing. Tusculum, one of the oldest allies of Rome, wavered in 
its fidelitv ; Velitrte and Privemum claimed the recovery of their 
independence. The wisdom of the senate averted the storm. 
Instead of employing force, they disarmed the rebel cities by 
conceding them the full rights of citizenship. And the man, who 
in 323 was dictator of Tuscidum, is seen, a few months later, 
seated in the senate as consul of the Roman people. 

In this same year Alexander died at Babylon. Several Italian 
nations had sent ambassadors to him there. 

The truce had not expired before the Samnites took up arms 
again, (encouraged by the defection of a part of the Apulians. 
Fabius broki^ up this coalition by a victory, and by the recapture 



' Livv. viii .30-35. 
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of Luocria mised Roiiian influence in Aimlia. The Saninitcs were 
thus driven back botli cast and west into their mountains, and not 
a single ally, even iu the Marsic confederation, declared for them. 
Once nioiv they asked for peace ; as they could not deliver up 
Brunius Papius, the author of the last outbreak, alive — since he 
had killed himself — they sent his body to Home. A refusal re- 
awakened their euei^y. They put at their head C. Pontius of 
Telesia, the son of the sage Hci-cnnius, whom Cicero considered to 




\'alli;y ot the Cajdine Forki, near Uwert*.' 

have Ihtu the friend of Arehytas and Plato. Tlie two consular 
armies were iu Campania. Pontius had et»uveyed to them the false 
intelligence that Lueeria, hanl pressecl by the whole Sumnitc army, 
was about t<i open its gates if sucronr were not promptly Bcnt to 
it. In tJK'ir zeal the consuls forgot prudence, and taking the 

' Tuk^n from tlie Bibliolheque nntumntr. Itiit tlicir in much Hnwrtiiinty u to the tnif 
ponitjiui r>r ilip FiirruliT Caudinir. Tlif moM n>liiibli> opiiiiim i)!))*** iIip vnllpv between SiOt* 
A (rata an' I Moiriiiin. on ilic ronil In n-mv.niiim: n litl1i> rjvi-r. thf Iscbm. nitiB through it. 
C'ravi'tl. Tonr lhr:«,,h H->- S„uther„ ,.r;nfy> '.f Ihr Kui'llvm :/ Xa/itf. p. IH-JO.) At to tli« 
Wt Inn-ii of Til Dili 1 1 in. i( wa' KitiinUil. atiiirlinir ii> th<> Itomaii iiincmrUv. on the Appbn Way. 
SI mil>'> from ('upi"> n'"! > > fri>m Ib-iK'v.-mum 
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shortest way, entered the naiTow valley of Caiidium. Suddenly the 
enemy appeared, closing the outlets, and from the high rocks which 
commanded the narrow pass, threatened the four legions with in- 
evitable destruction. A desperate struggle ensued ; it doubtless 
lasted several days, at the end of which, as provisions failed, the 
Romans were forced to yield.^ ''Kill them all," said Herennius, 
the aged father of the Sanmite general, '^ if you desire war; or 
send them back free, with their arms, if you prefer a glorious 
peace." Pontius wished to enjoy his triumph. He sent them back 
free, but dishonoured, with shame on their foreheads and an im- 
placable hatred in their hearts. All who remained of forty thousand 
Romans had passed under the yoke, at tlicar head the two consuls, 
Postumius and Yeturius, four legates, two qmvstors, and twelve 
legionary ti'ibunes. Six hundred knights, who were delivered up 
as hostages, answered for the peace sworn by the leaders of the 
army (321). 

For the national pride this humiliation was worse than the 
disaster. There was universal mourning in the city. Twice a 
dictator was appointed, and twice did sinister omens compel the 
annulling of the election. At length Valerius Corvus, as interrex, 
raised to the consulship two of the greatest citizens of the rc^public, 
Papirius and the plebeian Publilius Philo. When the treaty was 
discussed in the senate, Postumius rose and said : '' The Roman 
people cannot be boimd by a treaty concluded Avithout its appro- 
bation ; but, in order to fn^e the public faith, it is necessary to 
give up to the Samnites those who swore peace." As State interest 
silenced all scruples, the senate seemed to think that the blood of 
these vohnitary victims would redeem the perjiuy, even with the 
gods ; and the consuls, qmestors and tribunes, chained likci slaves, 
were led by the fetiales to the Samnite armv.' WIk^u thev stood 
in the presence of Pontius: ''lam a Samnite now," said Postumius, 
and striking the knee of the fetialis, he added: " I violate the sacred 



' Livy fix. 2-6) does not mention any battle, but Cicero {fh Sfn.j 12, an<l fir Offic, iii. 30) 
knew of it, and it was perhaps after the battle that the Roman army allowed itjjelf to be 
entrapped in the Taudine forks. 

^ Livy, ix. S-J); and Cicero, r//* OfHc. iii. 20, justify the rupture of the t realty which bad 
been concluded, iV{/'M^f*M 7>o/>M/i\^<»?jrt^i«fyw^ ; and tliey are right. A general who lias comniitttd 
himself by his own fault, ouglit to get out of it at his own risk; he may stipulate by u capitula- 
tioti for bis army, but not bv a treafi/ for liis frovernment. 

II 2 
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character of an ambassador ; let the Romans avenge this insult ; 
they have now a just motive for war." " Is it permitted thus to 
mock the gods?" cried the Samnite general in indignation; ''take 
your consuls back again, and let the senate keep the sworn peace, 
or let them send their legions back to the Caudine Forks." 

Fortune rewarded injustice. The Samnites, it is true, surprised 
Fregella} and massacred its defenders, in spite of their capitulation, 
and they roused Luceria ; but the senate, boldly resuming the 
oflFensive, sent the two consuls into Apulia, which they did not 
again leave till they had given these faithless allies a bloody 
lesson. Publilius, at the head of the legions of Caudium, beat an 
army in Samnium, and set out for Apulia to rejoin Papirius, who 
had haughtily repulsed the intervention of the Tarentines, dispersed 
the enemy by an impetuous attack, and recaptured Luceria. Ue 
had there found the six hundred hostages, the arms and standards 
lost at C^audium, and had passed under the yoke seven thousand 
Samnite prisoners, with their chief, the noble but imprudent 
Pontius Herennius (320). 

The successes of this campaign are a too brilliant reparation 
of the disasters of the preceding year not to lead us to suspect 
the fidelity of the Annals. As forty years later the Romans 
pretend to have wiped out the disgrace of the AlHa, so they 
would fain have wiped out, in 320, that of the Caudine Forks; 
and, in ohUt that this revenge might not be disputed, they 
showed how Apulia immediately centered into alliance with them 
again, and how tlu» Sanmites w(Te obliged, in the year 318, to 
ask for a tnice of two years. These hasty successes are doubtful, 
and this doubt is authorised by the events which followed. 

Th(* senate had just sent a prefect to Capua to dispense 
justici* th(»nN in n»ality, to supervise and restrain those restless 
spirits. This was to d(^j»riv(^ th(^ Campanians of a right allowed 
to th(» most obscure of th(» vancjuislKKl, and provoke a discontent 
of which the* Saninit(»s took advantajxe.' In rapid succession Rome 
h(»anl of \hv capture and destniction of Plistia, that Fregellae 
its(»lf had ]>ecn occupied, the colonists (»f Sora massaennl, and 
Siitieula, situatc^l a fi^w leagues from Capua, swept into the revolt. 

' I>i'»<l"ru- (\\. 7.) wiy> that Lur«Tia was r»u«ai.ju«'i>'«l in ^\A. 

' Niuvriu, *n\ tlw .Smui.". to tbt» j«»uth-i*tt*t of Capuu. had just i\»v*»ltM. (Diod., xix. 6R.) 
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A dictator was at once sent against Saticula, which was strictly 
invested and taken, after a vain attempt on the part of the new 
allies to break through the Roman lines. But the Samnites, 
calling to arms every man of an age to fight, forced the dictator 
to retii-e upon the defiles of Lautulae, between Terracina and 
Fundi. Whilst they followed Fabius in this direction, they left 
Apulia open to the consuls, who hastened thither to recapture 
Luceria. Two roads led from Rome into Campania, the upper 
one by the valley of the Trerus, a tributary of the Liris ; the 
lower one, which was afterwards the Appian Way, across the 
Pontine Marshes. Fregellae, which the enemy held, closed the 
former ; by the second Fabius received a numerous body of men 
from Rome, who, coming up suddenly in the middle of the 
action against the Samnites, secui-ed the victorv for the Romans 
(3i5). 

Each of the Italian cities, gi-eat or small, had two factions, 
as Rome used to have, but as fortunately for her, she had no 
longer; the party of the nobles and that of the people. The Roman 
senate, which held the direction of its external policy, was naturally 
led to seek the alliance of the aristocratic party. The popular 
party inclined to the oj^posite side, so that when war broke out 
between the two most powerful nations in the peninsula, each 
town had a Roman and a Samnite faction. Hence the continual 
defections which are seen in favour of one advei*sarv or the 
other, according to the party which ruled for the moment in the 
city. 

At Capua, for instance, the Romans had secui*ed, for the rich, 
privileges which must necessarily have caused great irritation 
among the rest of the population. Accordingly a conspiracy was 
formed there for calling in the Sanmites. The movement spread 
to the towTis of the lower Liris, in the country of the Aurunci ; ^ 
but in Latium no disturbance oeeuiTcd. The senate had time to 
assemble its forces and to manage intrigues which opened to its 
legionaries the gates of Ausona, Mintuma) and Vescia, the 
inhabitants of which w^re massacred. After this war the name 
of the Aui'unci disappears from history.' Ovius and Xovius, the 

^ Diod.. xix. 70. Livv is much less explicit. 

'^ Livy, ix. 25. Xullus modus ceedtbusfuit, dcletaque Aunonu/n sf^rut. 
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loaders of the revolt of Capua, killed themselves. Sora and 
Fregcllie fell into the hands of Koine afifain, and those of their 
inhabitants who had betrayed the Koniau colonists were taken to 
Konie ;md thei-e beheaded. It was a holocaust offered to the 
people ; for, by this tenible execution the senate declared to all 
men that the citizen sent to a oolony might count on \\'atehful 
protection while he lived; and an inexorable vengeance when he 
died ; and the ancients loved vengeance. 

Aceonling to Livy. the army, after having recovered Cam- 
pania, went in search of the Samnites not far from t'audium, and 
killed thirty thousand of them ; a great slaughter, placed too 
near the C!audine Forks for us not to suspect the historian or 
the chroniclers copied by him, of having invented a double 
expiation of the insult there done to Roman military honour 
(314). The legions, however, acting on a plan wisely combined 
and perservingly followed out, succeeded in once more driving the 
Samnites into the Apennines, and there enclosing them, east and 
west, with a line of fortresses. Suessa Aumnca, Interamna on 
the Liris, Casinum, and Luceria in Apulia, 
received Roman coloniBts. In order to keep 
watch over the Tarentine corsairs, who swejit 
the Tyrrhenian sea, the senate also sent one 
to the island of Pontia. This measure was 
connected with the recent creation of a 
navy and the nomination of two maritime 
prefects.^ 

In the midst of these accounts of war, 

Livy places a grotesque incident, "little 

A\'nrthy of recital," says he, " if it did not 

refer to religion." It is, in fact, a detail 

ivhioh irt not devoid of interest in the 

historj' of the manners of so grave and yet 

Miit.-].in>tT.' pj^ frivulons a nation. Religious festivals, 

sarrifices, and even the observation of heavenly signs and funeral 

ceremonies, required the presence itf flute-players, who had 
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originally been brought from Eti-uria, and who formed a semi- 
religious corporation. The censors liaving forbidden them the 
sacred banquets of the temple of Jupiter, to which they had 
been hitherto admitted, they all i-etired in anger to Tibur. The 
senate, much ahnmod at the inteiTuption of a necessary rite, 
ordered them to return ; but they refused to re-enter Itomc, and 
in order to make them retura to their religious duties, it was 
necessary to adopt a strategem. One feast-day, under pretence of 
giving, by the aid of music, more solemnity to the festivities, the 
wealthy of Tibur invited them, and made them drink until they 
became very di'unken. They were then placed nn chariots and 
carried back to Rome, where they were left in the middle of 
the Forum. When they awoke in the morning all the people 
were gathered round them. The privilege they liad enjoyed was 
restored, and to seal the reconciliation, a feast of three days was 
instituted, a kind of masquerade, of which they were the heroes, 
and which was celebrated with songs, dances, and mad g-aiety.' 










In tUe pamp it was usual In cnnsull ohikiis taken fmm the appetite of birds, gfcncrally 
chickens. Tbi' /'■m/''"'"' "i" ''"f'"'^ ^P""'' f"^' observinR- lliu signs, was traced on the j;roundi 
\he pul/tiriiis brought tliidiiT the cnye and opened il, and then jfavt- thi; fowls food. When 
thpv flew encirly upnn the qrain. especially wjicri ihev let some of it full from their l<aks, the 
omen was fortunate. This enuld Iw easily manape-l liy making the fowls tafit, or hy (riving 
tliem a friuhli- imsle. And yet, thouffli they t hits triikiKl Providence. I lie Itomaiw, and even 
Papiriiis Ptirsnr, as we have ju»t seen on paiTM XVi, lielieved none (he less in the omen obtained. 
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COALITION OF THE 8AMNITE8, ETRUSCANS AND SENONES (311-280). 

I.— Thikd Samnite War (811-303). 

Foil sixt(»en years the Samnites fought alone ; but at last the 
()th(»r nations b(»gan to stir. The forty years' truce with the 
Taniuinians was (h-awing to an end, and the Etruscan cities, 
which no longer h(»ard the Gallic bands thundering on the other 
sid(» of th(* Apennines, saw with dread the fortune of Rome 
in(*reasing with i^very campaign. Samnite emissaries excited them, 
and the ancient l(»ague of the lucumonies was again fonned. 
While the U»gions wctc detained in Samnium at the siege of 
liovianum, fifty or sixty thousand Etiiiscans came and surrounded 
Sutrium, the fortn^ss which protected the approaches to Rome 
from the north. If this place were canied, it was but a few 
houi-s march to the foot of the Janiculum. Since the battle of 
the AUia the senate always kej)t two legions in the city. This 
ivsiTve att(unpted to raise the blockade of Sutrium ; an indecisive 
battle k(»j)t the enemy in check until the arrival of reinforcements 
h»d by Fabius, the* Ikto of this war. The captuiv of Bovianum 
rendered th(* other consular anny available, and the senate was 
desirous of standing that also to the besieged town. But th(» 
Samnit(\^ brok(» into Apulia, it was necessary to follow them. 
Fabius was thus left alon(\ The Etruscan lines were too strong 
to be carried, and thev declined to be drawn from them. Fabius 
left them there, warned th(» senate to protc^ct Rcmie with a re- 
serve army, and then, Avithout awaiting the chance* of an order 
that mi^ht upset his bold plan, he crossed the Ciminian 
For(»st, Avliirh liis brother had explored in the disguise of a 
Tuscan .slirpliml, peiietrat<Ml the rich lands of c(*ntnil Etruria, 
passing near ( astel dWsso imd Xorehia — now citi(»s of the dead, 
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but then flourislung to^\^ls — and slew sixty thousand Umbrians or 
Etruscans near Perugia. Three of the most jiowei-ful cities, Pi^-ugia, 
Cortona and Anvtiuin, asked a trucc^ of thirty years. Sutriuiii was 
saved, the confederacy dissolved,' and the massacre of the (/ni8 Fabia 
on the banks of the C'remera, in 47U B.C., was at last avenged. 

Meanwhile Marcus Kutilus, who had been sent against the 
Samnites, had almost fallen into another C'audine Forks : he had 
only escaped from the held of battle by a partial defeat, and 
Samnium was meditating an heroic effort. War was ardently 
advocated all thi'ough the mountains, the bravest were called 
upon to take the oath of the holy law. The senat<* had recourse 
to the man who had repaired the disaster of Caudium, the aged 
Papirius.^ Age had weighed down his body, bowed his lofty 
statur(% and chilled his strength ; he Avas no longer the Roman 
Achilles, but he was still one of the -fii'st generals in the republic. 
The appointment of a dictator belonged to *Fabius, and the consul 
had not forgotten his resentment as foruu^r Master of the Ilorse. 
He hesitated a whoh* day, but patriotism at length prevailed, and 
at midnight, far from all profane eyes and ears, he naiued 
Papirius. Junius Bubulcus, the concjueror of Bovianum, ValiTius 
Corvus, and a Decius were his li(Mit(aiants. The Samnite army 
was readv. Numbers of warriors liad sworn before the altars, 
amid imposing ceremonies, tlii' solemn oath to conquer or die ; 
and wearing their most splendid armour, some, ])right-coloured 
cloaks and golden shields, otliers, Avhite tunics and silver shields, 
all with their helmets crc^sted with biilliant plumes, they marched 
to battles adorned for the sacrifice as if for a triumph. They 
fell, and when Papirius went up to the Capitol, long ti-ains of 
chariots passtnl along the triumphal way loaded with the arms of 
the Samnite deroti. The shops of the Forum wen* decorated with 
them, and the Campanian allies carried some of them back to their 
toAvns as glorious tiophies (o09). 



' Di(xl., XX. 3o. Acconiing to Livy, the battle took place near Sutrium, on the retuniof 
the lopions from Etniria. He strangely exap-j^oratcs the terror inspired by the Ciininittii Forest, 
which was <lreade<i by merchants, as are all marc^e^, like the Scottish bonh-r. but which an 
army had already traversed in a war ajrainst the Vuliinii. in .'MX). Tanjuinii iistdf ia situated 
north of the south-west portion of the Ciminius SttlftLt, now Monte di Viterl)o. 

^ The Romans had named him Cursor, like Achilles, and would have opposed him to 
Alexander, says Livy, had that prince tumfnl his arms westward. 
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Tho foars of the sonsito were nut yet dissiiHXtcd ; Papirius 
rctaiiiod tho dictatoi-sliip all that year, and Fabiua rniiaiiH'd as 
pro-Cdiisul at tlic head of tho legions in Etruria ; there wire no 
consular elections. 

Between tho Tiber and the Ciminian Forest was a lake, 
which Pliny the younger described with childish sttisf action.' 





' (Siiiiiiianl Iwarer).' 



Saranite Wti 



and which is now only a pool of sulphurous water, the laghetto 
(fi Hkkxuho, formerly th(; hritM Vadiiiimiius, famous for having twice 
seen the fortune of Etruria fail uijon its shores. The reason is 
that the di'tilc, scarce a iiiih- wide, which extends from the lake 
to the spurs of the C'iiiiino. is the easiest passagt^ that lies open 
to an army desirous of truinn from Rome to the uppiT valley of 
the Tiber.' The Etnis<ans had liasteiu-d tliither for a last effort. 
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They had displayed eveiy religious pump, and declared the sacred 
law which devoted to the infernal guds all who fled ; each soldier 
had chosen a companion in arms, at whose side he must fight and 
conquer or fall. The shock was teri'ible. Two of the Roman 
lines were broken ; the third, in which were the tnarii, main- 
tained the combat, and the horsemen having dismounted, decided 





the victory. "The strength of the nation," says Livy.' "was 
destroyed in this battle."' 

The Ktrusoans being crushed at I^ku Yadimon and again 
conquered near Perugia which had revolted, and this place being 
occupied by a Human garrison, the other cities wt'rc cninpelled to 
sue for peace, and Etruria was finally subdued. Such wore the 
services of Fahius in this year.^ Whcu Decius entered the country 



' ii. 31) ; Ctftum in aeie ipiod robori'fuil. 
'' Frtirn u voae in tbi- Campaua colleciion. 

' Diikliiriu lilies not ini;tiiion ull i\\vae victorieti of Fabius. which vrvt 
pmtiellialied by imajfinotinu and VBiiily. 
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on the return of spring, he found nothing but people anxious to 
negotiate. 

Fubius had gone to earn' his fortune, that is, his ronown 
and porsevcranoo. into Samnium. The Marsic confedomtion had 




i>amiiiit lloieemmn (afli 



furnifhod the Siimnitcs with numerous volunteers, but it had not 
o|H'uI.v deehircd f'.r them. As in the euriy days of Rome, her 
enemies wen- preiiariiifi vietdries foi- her by their want of union. 
When tlie Siiiiuiites were enfecbleil iiuil the Ktruscans overwhelmed, 
the Marxians and I'eUfrniaus saw that their eauM- Mas that of all 
Italv. Hut it was too late. Fabius oven-ame them, subdued 
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Nuceria, which had i-cvolted seven years before, and, learning 
that his colleague was retreating before a largo body of Umbrians, 
he went to his aid, dispersed the Umhrian army, and received the 
submission of their towns (308). A fresh pro-cousulship gave 
him an opportunity for fresh victories. He surrounded a Samnite 
army near Allific, and obliged it to surrender before the eyes of 
the Tarentinc ambassadors, who, deluded by their pride, wished to 
take upon themselves the office of mediators (308). 

Among tiie prisoners were some ^quiaus and Hemicans.' 
An inq^uiry ordered by the senate drove the latter to arms. 
Having met in the great circus of Anagni, they resolved to 
support their brothers of the mountains ; but Marcius had time 
to beat the Hemicans in thi"ee encounters, and to oblige the nation 
to submit to the discretion of the senate, who 
deprived its towns, with the exception of three 
which had remained faithful, of their indepen- 
dence and a portion of their temtory.' Thence 
Marciiis hastened to set free his colleague Cor- 
nelius, who was blockaded by the Samnites, 
and slew thirty thousand of them. For five 
months the legions overran Sainniuiii, buniing 
houses and farms, cutting down fruit trees, 
killing even the animals.' On their return 
their general had a triumph, and an eques- 
trian statue was erected to him (300 b.c). 

The plebeians were desirous of glorifying 
by this honour a consul of their omti order, 
and to the credit of the senate it must be 
said, that when in later times all the statue;* 
which eneiimbered the Fonim were removed, that of Marcius was 
retained: Cicero saw it there.* 




' liivy, ix, 43. TlifV n-ceived flie rights o( cilizenaliiv witlmut the suffrage, niwl with m 
prohil'ilion nt uny intfi'coursn buiwefn ihciu. Tlie towns excepted were .^latriuin, Ferentinum, 
and ^'iTLihc. Tlicm- prewrveii ihejvi mniinbii et comm«rai among f liemselvuj, 

' DiiKi.. XX. m. h U, Niys I'oIybiuB, a custom of the Itiimans; thfv dt-^ire ihpreby to 
inspire u imuv profimnd terror. 

' Or wurriiir with o helmet nuriuoiinUHl by a hish-crexted ridfje. BrotiTf ligiire fmni tlie 
national ciilleil ion of Franco, No. i,!!"? in ChabnuiUet'scaialofme. 

' /'A.V<>/,,, vi. 13. 
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The Saiiinites lield out for oue more eamijaign, iu spite of 
the ravaging of their lands. It was only when they saw their 
strongholds in the hands of the legions that they decided to sue 
for the termination of a war which had lasted more than a 
generation. They retained their territory and all the outward 
signs of independence, but acknowledged the majesty of the Roman 
people. Circumstances were to define what the senate meant by 
the Roman majesty (304).* 

This peace left the Etruscans isolated and exposed to the 
anger of Rome. For more than a century this restless nation 
had allowed themselves to be forgotten. Driven back by the 
Gallic invasions into the mountains to the west of I^ake Fucinus, 
and restrained by Tibur and Pi-seneste, which barred the road 
into Latium against them, they had taken no part in the Latin 
war. But th(» senate, remembering that some jiEquians had fought 
in the Samnite ranks at Allifee, sent against them the legions 
which had just returned from Samnium. In fifty days forty-one 
places were taken and burnt ; then a part of their tenitorj^ was 
confiscated, and they were allowed the citizenship without the 
suffrage, which placed them in the condition of subjects (304). 
Five years later, owing to the fear of a Gallo-Samnite coalition, 
they were raised to the rank of citizens, and formed into two 

new tribes, the Aniensis and Terentina. A 
short war with the Marsi, who had been roused 
by the establishment of a Roman colony at 
Carseoli, and a treaty concluded with the Vestini 
and Piceni, are the sole events of the following 
«T X' 1 V V 1 vears. Rome thus placed a whole mass of 

War \ eaflei with beak ' ^ * 

(rristruin.)^ friendly nations between the Etruscans, the 

Gauls, and the* Samnites, whom she had conquered but not disarmed. 

An (Episode of this time makes us think of our own tragic 
storv of the caves of Dahra. Rome did not disdain to watch over 
those agitations with which wars end, but with which they also 
recommencr. ^{or\ whom Livy calls brigtinds, but who were 
doubtU»ss patriots n^fusing to accept a foreign yoke, overran the 
Cmbrian cduntrv in bands. Two thousimd of them had taken 

* Livv pavH (ix. 45) : fcniuf antiquum redditum. 
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refuge in a deep cavern. A consul tracked them thither, and as 
the soldiers who tritnl to jx^netrate into it were driven back with 
stones and an'ows, wood was piled up at the two extn^nities and 
set alight, and the fire was kept burning till all had i)erished, 
stifled by the smoke or the heat.* 

In the same year an adv(»ntiu-e happened, which the Paduan 
Livy tells with great satisfaction. Cleonymus, the grandson of a 
Spartan king, had come with a fleet to si»ek his fortune in the 
Adi'iatic. lie seized vi^ssi^s and pillaged the coasts. Finding 
those of the Sallentine eountiy well guarded by the Roman h^gions, 
he puslu^d on as far as the head of the gulf, and p(ii(»trated by 
the lago(ms of the Brenta to the Veiu^tians, whose t(^rritory he 
ravaged. The protection of Home did not yet extend so far, but 
ihv Paduans accustomc^d, from the j)roximity of the (niuls, to the 
use of arms, fell on these marauders, killing some, and pursuing 
others to thtur ships, sevend of which were taken. Very proud 
of this success gained (»viT the Laceda^nonians, Padua deposited 
the armed prows of their vessels in her temph* of Juno, and 
instituted a feast, still celebrated in the time of Augustus, at 
which a naval combat on the IJrenta recalled th(» victory over the 
pirates of (leimymus. 



II.— Skcom) Coalition of Samxttes, Etrvscaxs, Tmbriaxs 

Axi) fiAULs (300-290). 

In the last forty years the Samnites had been often beaten. 
Nothing however, had yet been decided, and the nu'cntly con- 
cluded peace was only a momentary rej)ose before the* final 
struggle. Betwixt Pome and Sanniiuiu it wiis no longt^r a rivalry 
of power, but a question of life or dc»atli ; for Poman ambition 
increased with suc<*oss, nnd Aj^pius had just declared that the 
sway of the republic should reach as far as Italy reached. War 
was smoiddering (everywhere, and tlu^ partial fires which brok(» out, 
the war with the ^Equians, the Marsi, and soon against Arretium 
and Namia, announced a fresh confiagration. At AiTetium the 

* Livv, X. 1. 

KK 
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powerful family of the Cilnii called in u Itomaii nmiy, whieh 
helped to subdue tlie people of that town. The Cilnii and the 
' people beeatno reconciled, says Li\-j- ; 
hut luost probably thii* union, effected 
by the foreigner, took place to the. 
profit of Rome ; and here, as «t 
Capua, as indeed even-where, the? 
Italian aristocracy sold the indepen- 
dence of the people to the senate in 
onler to save its own privileges and 
power.' At least it is inqKissible to 
explain the strange conduct of the 
Ktniscans in this last period of the 
Sainnite war, except by internal 
troubles, by a deplorable rivalrj- be- 
tween the Boman and the national 
parties, one desirous of peace, the other 
war, whence came endless broken 
truces and ill-conducted campaigns. 
The (jauls then began to make 
a utir in the world again. The fighting hordes moved in the valley 
of the Danube, whence they soon issued to ravage Greece and Asia 
Minor. Italy felt the reaction of these movements ; a tew bands 
again crossed the Alps, and the senate, uneasy about the disposition 
of the Senoncs, made prejmrations for protecting themselves from 
a sudden invasion. In 800 B.C. we find the consuls besieging the 
I'mbrian town of AVy«/«w/H (Namia). Built on a rock above the 
Xar, this place commanded the passage from Umbria into the 
valley of the Tiber ; it was one of the most important military 
piifitions in the ncighboiu-hood of Rome. The senate there estab- 
lished a strung giirrison. AVith Carseoli and Alba Fucentia, which 
had been colonised a little earlier, tliis place completed the line of 
defence which surrounded the capital of Ijitium.'' 




EaKh»nn-arc of Arretium (AnsrziJi.' 
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At NaiTiia. some Saninites had been found anioug the defenders 
of the place ; their chiefs were preparing a general rising, and 
souglit allies everj'where. The Lucanians had promised them 
assistance, but at the moment of action the Roman party gained 
the iippcr hand, and caused hostages to be given. The Picentiucs, 
though earnestly solicited, also informed the senate of the message 
calling them to arms ; and the 
Marsic confederation, tnie to its 
old jealousy of the Samnitea, 
once more boti-ayed the common 
cause. But other allies were 
found. Tlie Siibines, who had 
been at peace with the Romans 
for a century and a half, would 
not abandon a sister people in 
its last hour, . The Etrucans 
were quite decided. Some years 
previously they had paid the 
(iauls to marc^h upon Rome. 
When the barbarians held the 
money : " Tliat is only your 
i-iinsoni," they said ; " to aid you against the Romans you must 
gi^e us lauds." The Umbrians had thrown in their fortune with 
the I':truscans. Thus, war was ready to break out from the 
('isiili)in(; to Bnittium. To this ill-cemented coalition Rome opposed 
all the strength of the Latin and Campanian nations from the 
f 'iminian Fcn-est to the Silarus ; and what was worth more than 
an arruy, unity of counsel and control. 

The war commenced at both extremities at once, in Etmria 
and in I.ucania. Valeriiis Corvus, then consul for the sixth time, 
was entnistcd with the Etruscan war. The enemy frightened by 
the very name of sneh an adversary allowed its country to be 

' .\ll]ii I'lici'iii ill was ilirpi' iiiiles from Lake Fiiciniis. at tlio foot of Munle Vclino, but iipiin 
ilie siimniii nf ii liili, Tliis nmdi- it a verj- Htronpr pofilioii : niid Home sent fliitlicr, in .30-.', fix 
tliuiisiinil oiloiiisri (Livv. \. ll, iind iu later times used it na tlie Slalt- priwn. Syphax, Ptr^n^ 
atid lti<iiiiii» wcri' iii(-iir(vnit>>d tliiTp, A purl of the walUt still remninn : they have ■ circuit iit 
uluml three mil''.', ami in thi^ interior aiv seen the villof^ of .\lbB, of h hundred ind tifly 
inhabilaiits. ;iinl scmii' ruins, those of tlie amphitheatre and a theatre. The plan conveya an 
idi-a of wliut the ancient cities of central Italy were like. See Promis, Antichiti di Alba 




Alba Fucentia. 
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devastated without risking a battle (299). The Samnites had sent 
an army into Lucania, to aid their party. Rome summoned them 
to recall it ; they would not listen even to the fetiales. The 
consul Fahius immediately marched upon Buvianum (298), beat 
the enemy, whom he several times deceived by his strategy, and 
took the town ; while his colleague, Scipio Barbatus, gained a 
victory over the Etruscans (?) near Volateme. These successes 
were no doubt less than they are represented,' or else the people 
were desirous of striking a decisive blow early in the campaign, 
for in the following year they obliged Fabius Eutliaiius, who had 




Tomb ot Scipiu Barbatiu. 

just quitted his nedileship after having exercised hifl celebrated 
censorship, to accept the consulship. Fabius only consented on 
condition of having V. Decius for his eolh-ague. In spite ot all 
attempts the Ktruscans, who did not wish to engage seriounly 



' Weli»v? rlif iimrripiiiiiifnjm thf lombof thi»rora>ul. It ii ilie moHl anrient 
nf the l.«tin ImnniafU' with a wtilr.1 <Ui« fliui vv pi)B«-i». [Tlif BbUtivf flnaintd i 
i* IH-ruliarlv iiitiT.winjr.- I''/~': 

< 'urneliwi Luriiu Si-i/ii" linrbatuf 

({nairwl /Hitrr pniflnntKt.f-rti* rir ta/iii-iif^c- 

<lHuiwi fiirma r-'rtufri /ffiritumn /nil , 

('iinm.l, rnuur, ai'lUi' qurifuil ajmd rvi 

Taurana (Staiina Samnio reftil 

Sitbiyil • mnr l.-iH-nna ii{<riilrtiiiir nlnhmrH. 
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before the arrival of the Gauls, held themselves on the defensive, 
and the two consuls were able to march towards Samnium. Having 
each gained a victory, one at Tifemum, the other at Maleventum, 
they remained five months in that province, methodically devastating 
the country, halting their legions in the richest valleys, and 
leaving them only when they had destroyed everything. In this 
manner Decius made forty-five encampments in Samnium, and 
Fabius eighty-six, which were long afterwards to be recognised by 
the ruin and solitude surrounding them. 

This systematic devastation, continued by Fabius in the 
following year, inspired the Samnites with a desperate resolve. 
Quitting their country, which they could no longer defend, they 
threw themselves into Etruria under the leiidership of Gellius 
Ignatius, raised to rebellion the towns which still hesitated, per- 
suading the Umbrians to join them, and called in the Oauls.* 

There was great terror in Rome, which unlucky omens served 
to increase. It was said that the statue of Victorv had descended 
from its pedestal and had turned towards the CoUine gate, by 
which the Gauls had entered a century earlier. Did the god- 
dess wish to flee from Rome, or to show her favourite people 
where the danger or the triumph lay? But this people, whose 
superstition was boundless, never lost courage, even when they 
doubted the assistance of their gods. At Rome the jusfifium 
was proclaimed — that is, the tribunals were closed, business was 
suspended. All available men were enrolled, even to the freed- 
men, and Volumnius was recalled from Samnium to help his 
colleague Appius, who extricated himself by a sanguinary en- 
gagement. But Campania was left defenceless, and the Samnites 

That is : — 

ComeltuA LucitM Scipio Barhatus 

Son of Cneus ; valiant and wise. 

His beauty equalled his valour. 

He was consul, censor y adilCf 

Took Taurasia and Cismma in ^amniumy 

Suhdued all Lucania and brought back hostages. 
The omission of the victory over the Etruscans, related by Livy, proves that that historian 
here again attributed to the Romans a success which they never gained. We are drawing near 
the time of liistoric certainty, however, for this Scipio was the grandfather of the conqueror of 
liaauibal. 

' Livy, ix. 21. Thus the people of la Vend^ croased the Loii*e to stir up Brittany, Maiue 
and Normandy. 
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Ml upon it. ^'oluinnius Imstom^d back into his province, l)(»at th(» 
cnoiny thero, an<l (l(4iv(T(Ml s(»v(*n thousand four hundrcMl prisoners. 
Tliis victory diniinishod tli(» terrors of the eitv, and was cel(»brat<Hl 
with public jmivers. 

Ai)i)ius, however, was h^ft in a danji^erous position : in front 
of him the Samnite Egnatius, by his activity and hatred, animated 
tli(^ coaliticm of all the nations of the north of the peninsula, hush- 
ing rivalry, preaching union, and guiding the terrible Senones into 
the defiles of the Apennines. The year 295 b.(\ was critical ; 
accordingly all votes raised Fabius and Decius to the consul- 
ship. Xinety thousand men at least, divided into five armies, 
wen* s(*t afoot. One of these armies invaded Samnium, whilst, 
under tlie name of colonies, two garrisons occupied Mintuma> 
and Sinuessa ; another, encamped at the foot of the Janiculum, 
covered the city ; the third, established near Falerii, protected 
the aj)proaches to it ; the fourth, commanded by Scipio Barbatus, 
took up a position in the territory of the Camertini, wh(»nce it 
watched the movements of the Gauls ; and finally, the fifth, 
formed of the consular legions, kept the field. 

When Fabius came to take the command, Appius was keeping 
this last anny shut up in a camp, the defences of which he daily 
strengthened. The new general scorned these precautions, which 
frightened the soldiers, tore do^Ti the palisades, and took the 
offensive* again. Meanwhile the Gauls attacked a legion i)osted 
by Scipio near Camerinum, killed them to the last man, and, 
having forced the passage of the Apennines, spread over the 
plain, carrying at their saddles and on their pikes the bleed- 
ing heads of the legionaries. If the conquerors should effect 
a junction with the Umbrians and Etnisc»ans it was clearly all over 
with the consular annv ; but Fabius bv a div(*rsion recalled the 
Fitruscans to the defence of their homes, and then hastenetl in 
s<nirch of the (Jallo-Sanmite anny in the plains of Scmtinum. The 
shock was terrible ; the war-chariots of the barbarians put the 
I{omini cavalry to flight, and broke the fii-st line of the lc»gions. 
Si'ven thousan<l Ifomans on th(* left wing, commanded by Dwius, 
liad aln'ady perished, when the consul, following his father's 
example, drvotcd himself for the b*«rions. ** Ilefon* me," he ericMi, 
after having pronounced the s:;cn d fonnuhe, ** may terror uud 
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flight, blood and death, the rage of the gods of heaven and hell 
dash onwards ! May the breath of destruction anniliilate the 
hostile arms and standards ! " and he hurled himself into the 
thickest of the fray. The sacrifice of the first Decius had troubled 
the Latin legions, but the Gauls were inaccessible to these religious 
terrors, and this fall of the consul served only to animate their 
courage. The whole left wing would have been crushed had not 
Fabius, who had overcome the Sanmites, hastened up. SuiTounded 
on all sides, the barbarians retired without disorder, and, abandon- 
ing a cause in which they were only auxiliaries, they regained 
their own country. Twenty-five thousand Gallic and Samnite 
corpses covered the field of battle ; eight thousand prisoners re- 
mained in the hands of the Romans ; Egnatius had perislied ; only 
five tliousand Samnites went back to theii* mountains. Fabius 
again beat an army that had issued from Peragia,^ and then went 
to Rome to enjoy his ti'iumph. Behind his car the soldiei^s sang 
the praises of Decius : this was the justice of the people (295 B.C.). 

The coalition was dissolved. It remained to crush successively 
those wlio had taken part in it, whose names the senate never 
forgot. Rut the Samnites, in spite of so many defeats, were yet 
formidable.^ Like a lion stricken to death, this indomitable 
nation did not perish without inflicting cruel wounds. In the 
following year they beat a consul. In another encounter Atilius 
Regulus found himself so near a defeat that lie vowed a temple^ 
to Jupiter Stator, and as the winter approached the Romans dared 
not remain in Samnium. A diversion of the Etruscans remained 
without any successful results. The colleague of Atilius had forced 
a truce of forty years upon them. 

The war was now about to concentrate in the Apennines. The 
son of Papirius was sent thither with Sp. Carvilius. As they had 
done fifteen yeai-s before, so now the Samnite chiefs called religion 
to the aid of patriotism and imion. The aged Ovius Pacius 
assembled forty thousand wamors near Aquilonia. In the centre 
of the camp was a tent of linen cloth ; in the middle of the tent 
an altar; around the altar stood soldiers with naked swords. 

' He slew (»f the IVnigiHii.s, says Livv (x. 31), four thousa?ul five hundred men, and captured 
one thousand seven hundred and forty, wlio paid each for his ransom 510 ases. 
■^ Dura ilia pectora. (Id., ibid.) 
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After mysterious sacrifices the bravest were led thither, one by 
oue, like so inuuy victims,' aud c-ach warrior repcatiug the dread 
iiii|>refutious of Pacius, devoted himself, his family and all his 
race to the auger of the gods, if he revealed these mysteries or 
refused to follow his chiefs everywhere, if he fled from the fight, 
or did nut himself slay those who fled. Some refused, aud were 
put to death. On their bodies, placed with those of the victims, 
the others swore. Then from among these the generals appointed 
ten, who in turn chose ten warriors, and so on up to sixteen 
thousand. This was the Linen legion, the soldiers of which, clad 




UaUit C'liariot (Museum of .'^iiinl-Genuuin). 

in flashing armour, were all the bravest and noblest warriors of 
Saninium. They kept their word. Thirty thousand Samnites 
remained' on the battle-field of Aquiloniu, where Papirius had 
displayed his father's talents, 

A defcctiuu of tlie Faliscans called Carvilius into Etruria. 
A few days suffioed to drive back the Etniseans, ever the enemies 
of Roin<-, and ever fearful of a decisive combat. The Faliscans 
gave a year's ]m\ to the army, and ])iiid a flue of 100,000 pounds 
weight of copjter ('2'J?t i(.c.). 

At liis triumph l*apirius displayed 2.033,000 pounds weight 
of copiM-r. residtiiig fioiii the sale of the prisoners, and 1,330 



' Hubiluthnum qurnu/v i/fnfrf farlitiiuf . 



(Liij. X. 38.) 
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pounds weight of silver, taken from the towns and temples. 
Car villus, on his side, placed 380,000 pounds of bronze in the 
treasury, distributed 200 ases to every soldier, and twice as 
much to the centuiious and knights.' With the rest of his 
booty he built, on the left bank of the Tiber, the temple of Fors 
FortunUj Luckf/ Chance, a strange deity for a people who left so 
little to chance. The arms taken on the field of battle were dis- 
tributed to the colonies and allies as trophies ; and of the pait 
which fell to himself he had a colossal statue of Jupiter made, 
which he placed on the top of the Capitoline Hill, whence it 
commanded the city and the whole Eoman Campagna.'-^ 

From this immense quantity of booty for a single campaign, 
the slaughter on the battle-field, and the sale of slaves after the 
victory, we can understand the depopulation and misery which 
everywhere foUoM-ed the legions. After half a century of such 
warfare, Samnium might w(41 be exhausted, and of the nu^n who 
had seen it begin, no doubt there were but very few l(*ft alive. 
There was one however, who from the depths of the retirement, 
in which perhaps the reproaches of his fellow citizens h(4d him, 
followed in despaii* the course of these repeated disasti^rs. This 
was the hero of the Caudine Forks, the man who had l)(4ieved in 
Roman faith. The Samnites called him to their head for their last 
effort, and Pcmtius Ilereimius reappeared victorious after a lapse 
of twenty-nine years, in the plains of Campania. Fabius (Jurges, 
the son of the great Fabius, dared to attack him, and was beaten; 
but his father obtained leave from th(^ situate to go and serve 
imder him as lieutenant. The conqueror of Perugia and Siaitinum 
struck the last blow of this war. Twenty thousand Samnites 
perished, and their leader was taken. Fabius Gurges triumphed; 
his father followed him on horseback, and beliind them marched 
Pontius in chains. \Mien the triumphant general left the Sacred 
Way to ascend to the Capitol, the victors dragged Pontius to the 



' Livy's figures have been accused of exaggeration by those wlio maintain that the 
mountaineers of Samnium were poor. That is true : but they forget that for centuries 
they had piHaged Campania, Apulia, and Magna-Grecia. that ancient nations loved to 
treasure up vahiables, and tliat warrior tribes delight in displaying their wealth in tlieir arms. 

-• Here ends Livy's first decade ; we do not meet him again till '220 B.C. This statue 
wa» to be seen, says Pliny {Xat. Hut., xxxiv. 1S\ from the Alban Mount. 
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prison of ^VnciLs.^ They went their way, one to render thaiiLs to 
the* 2:«mL-, the oth<*r to vield his head to the exeeutiuner. 

Two eeuturit*s later the Roman who knew most of justiee, 
who had the tenderest soul, still spoke of punishments due to the 
vanquished.- Ancient warfare* was certainly a merciless duel. 

For one yc*ar more the legions pursued the remnants i»f the 
Samnit<* armi(*s, till Curius at length extorted from this nation 
the acknowledgment of their defeat. A treaty, the clauses of 
which we do not know, classed them among the allies of Bome 
(290 B.(.j. To keep them in restraint Yenusia, between Samnium 
and Tarentum, was occupied by a numerous colony. 

We know just as little of the operations of Curius in the 
Sabine country. It is only mentioned that the Sabines paid for 
the aid thev had so tardilv afforded the Samnites with a con- 
siderable portion of their lands. (>n his return, after having 
penetrated as far as the Adriatic, CHirius uttered these words, 
which show how Bome conducted a war : '* I have conquered so 
many countries that those regions would be but a vast solitude had 
I k*ss prisoners to people them with. I have subdued so many 
men that we should not know how to feed them had I not 
conquered so many lands." Accordingly he distributed seven 
acres to every citizen. For himself he would accept no other 
recomjK»nse. The Sabin(\s had th(» rights of citizenship \i4thout 
the suffrage ; but Reate, Xiuisia, and perhaps Amitemum, re- 
mained simi)le pnefectures.^ Castrum and Hadria, in the Adriatic, 
w(Te colonisi»d. Curius triumphed t^4ee in the same year. This 
honour, hith(»rto unprecedented, and the respect which attached 
to his name, proclaim gr(»at services. The true Samnite war was 
over. 

For other nnisous Curius well deserved to triumph twice, for 
\iv ha<l concjuen^d nature as well as the Samnites. He turned the 
Velinus asid<' into the yvm, and creatc^d the magnificent cascade 



' Th«» Tiillianuni. S«*t* in .SalliiBt (CVi/., .Vi) the description of the place where execu- 
tions l<M>k plm*e. 

** C'ic . in I'ffrfm, 11. v. .*M), Supplifia qwr d^'bentur hmtihun rictin. 

' F»*«t., .-. V. }*r<f'ftiturit, Aur. \ ict.. viii. .'VJ : Vfll.. Paterc., i. 14. The long peace 
which the Saliiiie country hud enioveii )iud increiunni t)ie wealth of it^ inhahitanta. It 
after tht* c«UK|ueM*» of (.'uriiiM. mvm StniJio. that the Hntnun<» became opulent. 
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of Tenii. Victors aud vaiuiuisluHl have been dust these tweuty- 
tliree c(»iituries, l)iit the marvellous spectach^ that this Iloinan 
cr(»at(Hl for himsidf lasts for ever. 

Could tliis Saninite war, which causc^l such ruin, have been 
avoided? There is soiii(»thinf^ of the bird of prey and the wihl 
beast even in manv civilizc^l men ; naturally thes(^ instincts of 
rapine and carnage were mon^ strongly dev(4oj)ed in tiiu(»s wh(*n 
humanity was nearer its origin. The mc»n of the plains and those 
of the mountiiins, the husbandmen and the shej)h(Tds, were neces- 
sarily hostile to one another, and in all ag(\s the one race had 
yielded to the temptation of reaping the* lands so\ni by the other. 
Rome, who was hei-self mistress of the Latin j)lain, and, through 
Capua, also of the t^ampanian plain, was anxious to put a stop to 
this periodical pillaging, and to act as the police of the Apen- 
nines. With her usual tenacity she succecnled in so doing. This 
constituted the whole Samnit<>» war. It had lasted fifty-three years 
(o-i3-290), and the* inti^rvals of peace had only served the two 
naticms for repairing their arms, for a moment's breathing time 
Ix^fore they again closed in contiict. 

Accordingly we have followed the incidents of this desperate 
struggle and tlu* slow death pangs of a brave nation with tedium, 
it is true, but also with admiration^ and involuntary regrets. 
Boldness, heroism, lovt» of country — nothing was lacking to the 
Samnites — nothing but that union which alone makers nations 
strong. In order to rise to a glorious rank among the nations it is 
at times needful to sacrifice })r(Hious but en<Tvating liberties. In 
the very cam}) the Samnites did not forgc^t the wild inde})endence 
of theii' mountains. At Aquilonia, in order to secure* their 
obedience for the last tim(\ their chiefs had been oblit:('<l to call 
the most dreadful mvst(Ties of reIii::ion to the aid of their 
authority. Therefore Samnium perisluMl, aud deserved to perish, 
for had she been victorious she woidd never have drawn Italy and 
the world from the chaos out nf which Rome drew them. 

fatiijarcrvut ' ( l-i\ v . \. .'1 • 
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III.— CoALinox OP THE Etri**^ AXs AXD Sexoxe-^ ; War 
AOAix^T the LrfAMAN> (2>S:^-2>>1 ). 

Latium, (arnfmiiia, Apulia, and Samnium submittt^ to the 
rule or the alliiince of Rome. But on the north a part of 
the Etnisf^am* were hoj<tile, and the GauLs had quickly for- 
gotten their defeat at S^*ntinuin. On the south, although the 
Sarnnite nation had hiid down their arms, there remained some 
Wdfiih whieh, rejeirting all pejiee with Rome, went to seek 
refuge among the niggM mountains of Calabria. There are to 
Ik- found iiiiniemw forests, where by degrees a new nation was 
fonne^I, the IJnittii, whom the Greeks and Romans dL^dainfullT 
r-allj-il revolt<*<l slavi*s. Greeks and Lueanians saw with dread 
the R/iiiian rul<» dra^inng nearer to them — ^Tarentum especially, 
whif;h showed a growing jealousy of the successes of the bar- 
barous citv on the banks of the Tiber. But how were so 
many trilws to Iw united for common action ? Pvrrhus and 
Hannibal liiiiiwlf could not effect it. Rome alone worked this 
miracle, b<*cause she applied to the work two great forces — wisdom 
and time. 

There was only an instant of serious danger. Arretium, 
thanks to the C-ilnii, had remained faithful to the alliance of 
Home; some Etruscans, supiK)rted by an army of Senones, came 
and Iw'sieged it. The lc»gions hastened to the succour of the place, 
but their leadcT, s<»ven tribun<»s, and thirteen thousand soldiers 
fell on the field of battb* ; ' th(» rest were taken prisoners (283). 
This was on(» of the most bloodv dc»fi»ats that the Romans had 

ft 

oxi'v sufTrred ; it served to increase the alarm that the simple 
announcement of a fJallic war caust»d among them. When the 
senate caused complaints to b(» brou<^ht before the council of the 
S4»nones, their chii*f, IJritomar, whos(» father had been slain in the 
battle of Arretiuin, replied by killinj^ the deputies as expiatory 
victims, whom hr off<»nMl to tlu* pat<»nial manes. Indignation 

' l*«»Ivbiu«, ii. H»; On^ui-. iii. 2*J. 
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doubled the strength of Eome, and two powerful anuies were raised. 
With one of them one of the consuls restrained or overcame the 
Etruscans ; with the other Dolabella, qui(»tly crossing the Sabine 
countr}% entered the temtory of the Senones by Picenum, burnt 
their villages, slew the men, sold the women and children, and 
only quitted the country when he had made it a desert. He 
had bonie thither the vengeance of Rome, which, when the 
sons of the conquerors of the Allia were exterminated, no 
longer blushed for the ransom carried off from th(^ Capitol. 
In order to prevent the Cisalpine (lauls from replacing the 
Senones in this solitude, the senate sent colonists to guard 
the country, settling them at Sena, on the north of Ancona, 
at Castnim, and at Iladria in Picenum. As the sway of 
the Romans had crossed the ApeimiiK^s on the ' south by the 
occupation of Venusia, so it crossed them on the north by settle- 
ments on the Adiiatic, whence she could watch over the valley of 
the Po. 

The Boii, whose territory extended from Parma to Bologna, 
grew alarmed at this extcnnination of a Gallic tribe. With 
those of the Senones who had escaped the Roman sword they 
entered the valley of the Amo by the defiles which led from 
the Romagna to Florence, and passed through the whole of 
Etruria, summoning all those who were still enemies to Rome. 
But not far from Xaniia, near a swampy marsh called lake 
Vadimon, they were stoppc^l by a defeat with fearful slaughter. 
Streams of blood ran as far as the Tiber and reddened its 
waters. 

In the following year the Boii made peace (282 B.C.). For 
two years hmger the senate was obliged to send aimii^s into 
Etnma. The victory of Conincanius over the Yulcientes put an 
end to this war, which had begun almost vrith the beginning of 
Rome. From the year 280 the name of Etruscans no longer 
aj)pears in the triumj)hal records. 

Since* the day when Fabius passed the Ciminian forest, the 
Tuscan augurs could predict to theii* nation that the vnd of its life 
was drawing near, and that the tenth c^uitury — in which, according 
to ancient propheci(*s, its nationality was to perish — had arrived. 
Resignation was easy to them. Their gods had spoken, and the 
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Romans had fulfilled the oracle. Why should they resist destiny, 
especially Avhen Home demanded so little, when life was so sweet 
and nature so fruitful in that land of plenty, where notliiug 
was laekhig for pleasure and luxury. One of the ancients 
said of the Etruscans : " Kenouncing the virtues of which their 
ancestors were so jealous, the Tuscans pass their li\'es in feast- 
ing or in wanton pleasures; tliey liave 
thus lost the glorious renown of their 
fathers.'" We may write here, then, Fini-i 
Efruriw. 

During these operations in the Xortb, 
hostilities had been actively carried on in 
the South. The Greek town of Thurium 
(Thurii) had implored the aid of Home 
against the Lueanians, who i-avaged their 
lands every summer. A first expedition 
against these pillagei-s effected nothing, hnt 
in 282 Fabricius opened his way as far as 
Thurium, the blockade of whicli he raised, 
and left troops tliere. Loeri, Crotona, and 
perhaps Ehegium also received Roman gar- 
risons. On his return, Fabricius put 400 
talents into the treasury : with the re- 
maincier of the booty he \mA large gi-a- 
tuities to the soldiers, and restored to the 
citizens what they had paid for the 
military tax that year. Such productive 
campaigns made men love war ; the am- 
bition of the great and the greetl of the poor found it to their 
advantage. 

Peac<' ^vils apparently restored in the peninsula, and from the 
Rubicon to the Straits of Mes.sina all except Tarentum ackmiw- 
leilged the majesty of the Roman people, or submitted to alliance 
with it ; but the jMiwei-ful city on the banks of the Taras, proud 
/if its Spartan origin, its riches, and the numerous vessels tlmf 
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crowded its harbour — the mare Piccolo, was about to instigate a war 
more daugerous to Konie than had been any of the struggles which 
she had sustained in the last sixty years. 




This riilive sliield aevraa to represent Urn rnmuiig le^^eivl of the gold of llio Capital 
' wetgbed by the Gauli ; below, Camillus and Hrcnnus ; abovf, the luwn and ila monu- 
ments; ill tlie ceaire, a grotesque fi^inv with rain's homa, a Iwuted bean), and preat leavej. 
Tlie wurbiiianfihip is rtferred to tho timt teuturj- of our era. (Dodwell, lU Parma Tf'ood- 



(IIAPTER XVI. 

WAR WITH PYERHU8 (280-272). 

I. -IfriTrKK WITH Tahkntim ; Fikst Campaign of PvuKHrs 

IX Italy (282-278). 

WE liavo reacliod t\\v inoinciit when Homo and (irooco aro about 
to dash. firo(»c(» was tlu^n inoribmid, and her end marked 
the coriiph^tiou of a new period in the life of humanity. IJy allow- 
ing individual genius its fidl flight, by leaving it untrammelled 
by th(» bonds of pric^stemft or of an ov(»i-sliadowing arist(K*raev, 
Greece had er(»ate<l })olitieal liberty, art, and sei(»nee ; but from an 
excess of libc'i-tv social anarchy had arisen. The On^eks were 
a great i>eo])le ; Europe owes her civilization to them ; but they 
nev<T W(Te a gr(»at Stat(\ That is why othc^rs inlu»rited their labours. 
Rome r(»})r<»s(»nts a si^cond ag(* of the European world — manhood 
after youth, th<» ])<M)pl(» of action after the jx^ople of theory, 
ambition after (enthusiasm, discipline and order after liberty and 
anarchy. Plato and Aristotle,' tracing the ideal of a Greek city, 
admit tli(T(»in only a f(*w thousand citizens, and even condemn 
fruitfidiK^ss in women, llomc* makes citizens eyen of her enemies, 
and pn»pares her subjc^cts to become w). Acooixlingly her pros- 
perity endures for ages, whilst that of tin* (tn^»k cities had lasted 
but a frw years. Sparta had succ(»cd(Hl to Ath(»ns, Thel)e8 to 
Sj)arta, Macedonia to all thre(». Then wlu^n Ah^xander died, and 
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IMat«i wniiM lia\»* no iimrr than 5,040 < -it iz»*n» { Lafrs, \.). CliiMri'ii Inini of parenta 
wlio HIV l)l«*iiii>)i('4i <»r ton mM. .sa\> li»*. natural rliiMrfn or <lefnnn«H|. hliouM Im» expftMti. The 
n'piiMu* nniNt tut{ ]»' Iiur(lfn«-<1 \\\\\\ tin in ilifp., v.). AriMnth' dt'inands that ili** nuiiibt*r 
of inarria^r,..^ ami tin' nunihfr of chiMrcn to In* raiscil in «*ach )ioiiM*liokJ nhould be Kx^d. 
[f till* law of the rnuntrv forl>i<l> tin* ('\i>o!*un' <if cliiMrcn. ^a^^ lit*, lot alMirtioii be 
]>ra<*TiMHl I /*o///.. \ii. 1 J. Hh. I|,. wouM liavi* tin* numU'r of citi/t^UM niich that they 
mi^ht all know niii* another {ifmi.. \ii. Mi. In another placi* ht* iiitMitiumi the meana 
cniplf»vf<l hy th«- Cri'tan?. tu h1mj> tin* in<Ti'aM» «»f ]»o|)ulati«in. (/'o/.. ii. 7,4.) 
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his vast (losiKTis with him, a hiifnc disorder had ^'hllkon his 
oiiipirc, frtiiu the Indus to tlio Adriatic; eoiifu.sion devoid of 
greatness, thaos whence lifi- could never spiiug ! ilor.dity was de- 
based. iiationiiHties were forgotten ; every 
man's hand was against Ids neiglihoiir's 
for a little gold or power : war beeanio 
a tnule, as in I tidy and in ( icrmanv, 
at the most disastrous periods of their his- 
tory ; and a few mercenary soldiers bestowed or took away crowns. 
This general d<'eay of' the (Jreek race had reached Sicily and 
Magna (tiecia. Tn Sicily the brilliant rule of Aguthodes had 
just closed, and everywhere petty 
tyrants arose ; - llicetas at Syra- 
cuse. I'hintias at Agrigentuiii. 
Tyndarion at Tauronicniuni, Hera- 
elides at Leonfini, etc. On the 
west. Carthage was strengtiieuing 
hei-self ; on the north, the mer- 
cenaries of Agathodes took possession of 
sacii'd the nude inhabitants, and thence 
the whole i.sland as far as (Jeia and 
C'aniarina. which they pillaged.' <hi 
the north of the straits lihegiuni, .so 
hardly treated by Dionysius the Klder ; 
l.ocri. ruined liy his son ; Metapontum, 
almost destroyed by Cleonymus and 
Ag;dli..cles; ■hiurium. whi.ii had rcphh 
eecding to its power; Cn.t'jn. thri<c 
Diouysius; all these, surrounded bv 




Messina by treason, mas- 
extended their nnds over 




I'd Sybaris without sne- 
taken hy Agathoeh's and 
l.HCanians and Itruttians. 
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Mar iiml llir «. 

' llil-l., FlHt'lll, V\ii. i:..rn/,t. Jlo-^r/lr!.. p. HI."). 

' KAM U*INA licu.i. Clin iif CHiimrinii ; )iPaJ nf IlemiieH 
'V<'rw. li^riiri' ••» » tfii/ii/ri;j/i miwiiwi by Virtory, prubablv 
"11 in 111.' iliurict rii.v ut Olvrnpiit. 

i. Knirpt. Ha^^chfl.. p. 4!K!. 



1 : IkOuii.I. tlic u,n-\i iighied by llfiiiH,- 
lfi;.'ml, i-vr.lKOSItiV: ciiin ut tlic Syra 
, linittiL by i«ii biir-f-s (fallupiii);' : abovt 



ibf linn'- ckiii. <bi lb.' 



' \*\<A.. Fninii. ^xi. Kn-rrpt. Ua^rhrl.. p. 4!K!. 
■ l.iiiiiv!-rniwmii bead r.f \\K<\\a. <)n llie n-vcrse. BA£I.\E01' ♦INTU, I'biiitiiut beinjr 
king, and a wild boar. IJronni coin. 
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lived a miserable life amiclst continual alarms. Tarcntum was an 



exception ; 



who had become the riclicst 
merchants of Italy, had fallen 
into a dissolntcness of manners 
■which made thom incapable of 
sustaining a serious struggle. Yet 
they had the haughtiness which 
Gels.' wealth brings, and were angry 

at hearing all Italv resound with the name of these barbarians 




PLAN OF THE 
HAASOUn OF 

TARENTUM 




'^ 



Ilarbourof Tarentum. 

on the banks of the Tiber, who were as incapable of executing 
a work of art as of arranging a festival. 

Th(! senate had added to the Roman garrison of Thurium 
a Mjuadron of ten galleys to cruise in the gulf. One day, as the 
people of Tan'ntim were assembled in the theatre facing the sea, 
the Roman vessels appeared at the entrance of the port. A de- 
magogue, named riiilocltaris, cried out that, according to ancient 



iiilj- piirt on Ibis runst ; Cnilon liait onlv a [ummer roadHeait 

II' prinripul itidiiHirv cif Tarcniiiiii won the manufacture and dvc- 

Ii-iici! ilii n-luiioiis Willi ilii' Saiiiiiilen, of nhom it boiiglit the 

(ibuiifji- Hflll, fisb, aud maaufaciured ubjwts. CI. iHnho, t. 



' Tan-nium wa 

(roIvl>., \. I'raifm., 

iiig of wiKillt'ii MufTif. Ill 
no..]. Thu lultt^r louk in 
p. 2M». 

' rE.\AZ. Gela iraa tLp name of the torrent which ran at the foot of the iralU of tlie 
town, now Ihi- Fiume di Ttrrauma. Tin- (lol of Ihiii tnnvnt wan rfprFKnted under the fonn 
of en ox with a nianfl Ix'arl. lbu!> mir pilvi-r Ictradrarhm nf ihi- (own of (leU iibowa it. 
On thi! revcrw, a rhuriot, tit blya, a\A a figure crowned by a Victory, a token of • priM 
gained In tbu Ulympic gtmcB, 
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treaties, the Eoraans had not the right to pass the Lacinian Cape. 
The Tui-eutiiies hastened to their vessels, attacked the Eomaii 
gaUeys, sank four of them, took another and butchered the crew, 
and, emboldened by this easy success, went and drove the Koman 
garrison out of Thurium aud pilhiged the town. Soon a Eoman 
ambassador presented himself demanding reparation. He was re- 
ceived with hootiii" and low insults : one buffoon dared to cover 




The LacinioH Cape.' 

the ambassador's toga with filth. "Laugh," said Postuniius, "laugh 
now ; your blood will wash out these staius" (282 b.c.}. 

The senate, however, entered upon this fresh war with 
repugnance. The Etruscans still resisted the legions. Armed 
bands overran Sanmium. and the Lucanians must be punished for 
their i-epeated attacks upon Thurium. Moreover, it was evident 
that the Tareutines would seek auxiliaries in Greece, as they had 



' Tills soliiary pillar Mill marks the mic of the fnmoua temple of Hera Lwania, huUt on 

the point of the Capi.>. (From a phologmpb laken ill 1882.) 
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alri-ady dune tlirice, wlu-u they hud oallcd in Art'hidaniUf;, Kinj; 
of SiKirtii, Alexander of Molossus, aud thu Laeedipiiioniau Clco- 
iiyniiw. The discus!>iou lasted suvcml days in tlic st-uatc. Tlic 

war iKirty at hist lu-c- 
vaiU'd, aud tlu' rou- 
siil iEiiiilius iiiiirchcd 
'^ ^ ^"^''is^^^'s \ through Baniuiuin 
against Tarcntuni. Jtc- 
fore attacking it he 
once more offered 
peace. The nobles ac- 
cepted it, but the popular party, who were the true niastei-s of 
the State, rejected all proposals, and in\-ifed Pyrrhus to make a 
descent upon Italy (281). 

Pynhus, nei>hew of Olympias, and son of ^Eaeides, king of 
Epirus, was iierhaps the ablest uf all those who claimed to be the 
heirs of Alexander. Tried, however, by the most diverse fttrtuues, 
haviiifj already twice lost and regained his kingdom, and conquered 
and abandoned Macedonia, he had acquired a restless ambition which 
all his life long imiH'Ued him from one enterprise to another. At 
Ipsus (301) he had fought for Autigonus against Seleucus, Lysi- 
machiis, and C'assunder. As Asia fell to these, he dreamed of the 
eou(piest of Rome, Sicily, and Carthage. He dcsiix'd to be the 
Alexander of the west. Method was wanting in all his designs; 
accordingly he lived and died less like a king than an adventurer. 
In other resjH-'cts, brilliant in miud and courage, like his cousin 
Alexander ; like hiui, too, beloved by his peoi)le, even to the most 
eutin' de\otiou ; a j'i)oilt child of fortune, whieli so often suiiled on 
hiiri aud w> often deserted liini ; upright of heart, oim>u to all noble 
ftH'Iings, history at once loves and condeiiin.s him. \^nien he saw 
Fabrieius be desired to have him for a friend; wlien he knew the 
Itomans he was eager to have tliem as allies; aud he never blul^hed 
at haviug been conquered by Iliem. 

The Tareiitines spared neither presents nor pntmises, lie was 
to tind in Italy :J')0.IHH) foot soldiei-s aud :ill,(HI(t cavaln,-. In spite 
of the wamiiigs of his friend, the Tliessalian t'ineas, Pyrrhus 
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accepted, antl iininetliately sent off Milo with three thousand men 
to occupy the citadel of Tarentum. Diirius the winter he prepared 
u considerable armament — 20,1)00 infantry. :i,OUO cavalry, 2,000 
archers, 500 cliugers, and 20 
elephants. In crossing, a tem- 
pest dispersed the tleet and 
almost dashed the royal vessel 
on the coast of the Mcssapians. 

\VTn'u I'yrrhus arri\ed at 
Tarentum, he chised the baths 
and theatres, obliged the citizens 
to take anns, and exerciwd them 
pitilessly, like mercenaries. The 
town of pU'asm-e had become a 
l>lace of war. Many Tan-ntines 
tied (280 H.c). 

At Rome they Avoiild not 
enter on the campaign without 
having solenmly deelarcd war 
against ryn-hus ; but ICpirus «as 
far away, and time pressed. They 
escaped fntm the dithculty, as at 
Candiuiii, by a subterfuge. An 
Epirote deserter bought a field, 
and on this field the fotialcs 
solenmly earned out the ndigious 
ceri'inonies. The letter of the 
law was fulfilled. The gods 
ought to consider themselves 
satisfied. The public conscieuoc 

asked no more, Ilaiijaly, the pn-paratitms for war were more 
serious. The consuls cnntlled. as in all times of (xtreme danger, 
all the capable men, evt'ii of tlie poon'st. The freedom of Home, 
recently gnuited to several tribes, the colonies spread over Cam- 
pania, SimmiuHi and Apulia, especially that nf Venusia, which was 
so numerous, and the garrisons in the advanced posts of I<ocri and 
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I{Iir';,'iiiin, wrnrcU Hip fidelity of 
tln'in froiri the- sijjlit of hostile 
iDfUt the kiiiii 




the allios. Moroover. to kwp 
(itutiilards, I^vinus manlu-d to 
far as the banks of the Siris. In vain did 
Pyrrhus strivr to upgotiatt*. vm- 
dc'scoiidiiip to act thf part of 
inrdiator ; the Romans ri-pcilcd 
I'vtTV offer ; they neither wonld 
nor coidd allow a stranger to in- 
terfere in the affairs of Italy. The 
first battle was fought near Uera- 
betweeu Thuriuin and Tarentuin. The elephants. 
which were new to the Romans, threw their ranks into disorder. 
They left fifteen thousand men on the field of battle, lint Pyn-lms 
had lost thirteen thousand.^ " Another such victor^-.'" said the 
latter, "and I return without an anny to Kpims." 
He himself was nearly slain by the Frentaniau 
Vulfiinius ; and one of his officers, whom he had 
dressed in his arms and royal mantle, had falleu 
covered with wounds. 

This hard-earned victory, the very dangers 
he had run, and what he bad learnt about Borne, 
inspired the Greek king with an earnest regard 
for these barbarians, whose tactics were so excellent. He had 
reckoned, when crossing the Adriatic, on an easy war, and he met 
with the most redoubtable adversaries ; on numerous auxiliaries, and 
the Italiaus liad Ic-ft him to fight alone at Heraclea. After this 
battle, Jjocri had opent-d its gates to him; the Campanian legion, 
in garrison at Khegium, massacred the inhabitants of that city and 
took their place, as the llamertines had done at Messina. Some 
LucaniiUis and Samnites came to his camp ; but this was \-ery far 
from the three hundred and seventy thousand men who had been 
promised. 

I'yrrhus renewed his first offers ; that the Romans should 
leave free Tareiituni and all the (irecks of Italv, and restore to 




' IlrlmMnl head nf Mincrrri ; the reveree, Ilcnnili's choking a lion, the hcTo'i club and 
frvB'i.l>ini. (h.-..wl. Silv..r (v,in. 

' ThifBi- art- ill.' (ipurfs, lln' latii-r ccrtttinlv fnW. phen hv DioovMiu of IlalicuvMnu. 
' Opm in ll><^ Cahinfl dt- Fra.,<r. No. Ill] Mt. Cliaboiulli-t'i ralologui'. 
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the Samnitos, Apuliaiis, Luciiniaiis and Bnittiaii> iho cities and 
lands wliicli tliov had Uikou from tlii^in. In ('xclian«;<\ lie offered 
his alliance and tin* ransom of tlu^ir ])ris(m(Ts. Cineas, whose 
ehKjnenecN it is said, had jj^aiucnl for Pvrrluis more cities tluui his 
arms, was charged with submitting tlu^se proposals to Kome. He 
hnHight bribes for the senators, and rich rob(*s for their wivi^s. 
IJut he found n(»body venal. Yet the senate was inclined for peace*. 
The aged A]»pius, now blind, heard of this with indignati(m. lie 
had himself led to the senate-house : '' I was sorry at not being 
able to sei*/' said he ; *' to-dav I am sorrv that 1 can hear ; '' and 
after having spoki^n strongly against what he tt^rmed a cowardly 
act, he ended with these words, which became ever afterwards a 
nile for the guidance of the senate : '^ iict Pyrrhus leave Italy, 
and th(»n we shall talk of treating with him.-'^ C'ineas was 
ordered to leave Rome the same dav. Bc^fon* his eves two 
legions were formed solely of volunteers. The sight .of this 
gnnit city, of its austere manners, of this patriotic zeal, struck 
the Greek with admiration, brought up as he had been, in 
the midst of the base intrigues, the venalitv and decav of his 
ovni ccmntrv. '"The senati*,'' said he on his return, '"seemed 
to me an assembly <»f kings. To tight with the Romans is 
to tight the Hydra." Their numbers, likc^ their courage, is 
unbounded." 

PyiThus tried a bold move. He left Lucania, avoided 
LoDvinus, who was covering Xaples and Capua, threw himself into 
the valley of the Liris, to(»k Fregelhe, Anagni, rrieneste, and 
pushed his advanci^l posts to within six leagues of Rom(^ ; but 
-WDthing stiiTcd around him, not a city revolted, and Lavinus was 
approaching; Coruncanius, who had just signtnl a peace with the 
Etruscans, was brinirintr from I'.truria another consular armv, and 
in the eitv new legions wen* beiniir drilled. 

Before this thnnitcMiing circle could close around him, PvitIius 
escaped Avith his booty, and returned to wintiT at Tarc^ntum. The 
legions also w<^nt into winter-quarters, (^xc(»pt those which had 
been defeated at Heraclea. As a piuiishment for their defeat, 

^ Cic, de Sen. 6. This .<[e?ch of Appiiis wa*^ s'iH oxtanr in Cicero's time. 
' Pint., Pyrrh. 10. See in Horace (O/. IV. iv. Tu, (Jl) the Iienutiful comparison, Dun's ut 
Her -VtyJi hfdra fecto rorporejinnior, etc. 
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th(\v w(Te made to stay in the t^ueiiiy's temtor}', living on what 
they eonld plunder. 

Thv senate*, n(^v(»rtheless, decided to ransom tlu* prisoncTs. 
Th(»se w(»r(», for tlu» most part, cavalry, whom their hoi-ses, ])eing 
scared by tlu* elephants, had thrown. They belonged, besides, t<» 
the b(\st houses in th<» city. Three commissionei*s went to tn^at 
of th(»ir ransom or exchange, ^Emilius Papus, Com. Dolabella, 
and Fabricius, the hero of the* h^gends, which we are comp(»lled 
to follow during this })eriod, when Dionysius and Livy fail us, 
and after which Polybius begins. PjTrhus re-fused ; but, from 
este(»m for Fabricius, whom he in vain tried to bribe, he allowinl 
his prisoners to go to Kome to keep the Saturnalia. Xot 
one of thiMU failed to return. In the spring of the y(»ar 27!) he 
resumed hostilities in Apulia, and besieged Asculum, which the 
two consids, Sulpicius Saverrio and P. J)ecius, detennined to siive 
by a battl(\ The report went abroad, it is said, in the two 
armies that Decius would imitate the example^ of his father and 
grandfath(*r. The king gave his troops a description of the 
costume which the consul would wear, and gave orders to seize 
him alive and unwoundcnl. At the same time he wanied the 
Itoman genenils that after the battle he would put the devoted to 
an ignominious death, as a practising witchcraft and waging 
unfair war.' 

The* fragment of Dionysius of Ilalicamassus, found lately 
at Mount Athos, does not say a word of the death of Dmus,* but 
rebates the battle in a way which seems to indicate a sort of 
(official dispat(4i. It is indexed probable that Dionysius, who knew 
the Commoittiriex written bv Pyrrhus, had l>orrowed fi-om them, at 
h^ast partly, this account of th<^ batth* which we giv(» abridged.* 
"* Heralds had tixcnl b(»forehand the time and place of combat. The 

' Zonxiru.*>. \iii. .">. 

• \ alfriii- Max. (V. iv. '», fl) Kp*«akH only (»f tlu» I><Tii, \\\\im* dt'ttli in the I^tin war and in 
tin* Kiriwaii uf li!i\»- ivla!*^!. Ai AxmiIuiii l>iun\>iii.«* sIhiwj* tli«* iwn rtMiMil* noting in c«»nc»»rt 
ii;:ht to thi- iii.l ..f til.- huttl.': ( 'ir«T«» d.H?. x\\v >ani»' in tie OJUv.iVn. \\ and de Smfct, (1*0), but 
in Tujir. Dt'^jt. (i. .*{;» and in t/r Finihujt <ii. Uh lit- admits the death uf three I)ecii. Theai* 
diM-n-pamifs eontimi the niuiiion of Valerius" Maximiw and IHonywiw. 

• l>ic,n>HinH and Phitarch cite the (ommentarir, i vwofivii^ara) of PvrrhuM. He had likewiar 
writt.ii a tr»'Mti.M4^ of, th«. art of war which ( 'icvn. nad. < Ffun. ix. lio.) I ha%e even abndgi^ 
It further m th». !ran>latinn.a> th.- detail an* quit.- oonxt-ntional. and of no mumeni in explain- 
inj( to un thf r»'al puiiitM of Mratf^^v ♦.iiij,1,,\»hJ hy eith^-r >idf. AV// 
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Macedonian infantry were on the right with tlie Italian mercenaries 
and the auxiliaries of Bruttium and Lucania ; thi^ ^Etolians and 
Aearnanians filled the* centre. Thr left wing was forni(»d by the 
Sanmite battalions. The cavalry, elc^phants, and light-arnu^d soldiers 
C()V(*red the two extremities of the* line, which r(*ach(»d a tc^rrace of 
land raised above the plain. A reserves of two thousand cavalry 
was midcT tlu^ direct orders of Pyrrhus. The consids adopted a 
similar order. In the* space betw(M^n the four legions, they placed 
tli(» c(mtingents from Latium and Campania and their other allies. 
They distributed ecpially their cavalry on tlu* two flanks of the 
army. Thrcu^ hundred four-wheeled war-chariots, bristling with 
scytlu^s and lances, were intended to take part this tinu» in the 
action. They had been furnished with long, movable poh^s, carry- 
ing at one end bundles of tow steeped in pitch, in order that 
when in flames the smoke and the smell would rout the 
elephants. 

"^Tyrrhus had 70,000 infantry, 16,000 of whom were Greeks, 
who had crossed the I(»nian Sea; the consuls had nearlv as manv, 
of whom 20,000 were Koman citizens and 8,000 hol•s(^ Th(* king 
had rather more cavalry and nineteen (^l(»i)hants. 

" On the signal Ixung givc^n, the ( Jreeks sounded tin* pa?an, and 
the cavalry openi^d th(* action. In the royal army th(» prize for 
vahmr was gained by the Macedonians, who made the first h*gi(m 
and the liatin alli(\^ retreat ; hi tlu* Koman armv it was nuTited 
by th(» s(»con(l legion, who made the Molossi, Thesj)rotes and 
Chaonians vield. 

''The battle* was maintained with this alternation of div(»rse 
fortune, whc^n an unc^xpcctcMl succour n^achcHl the* Romans. A body 
of four thousand infantrv and four hundred horsenu^i from the 
city of Ari>i, seeking to join the consuls, reached the high grounds 
at th(* rear of the king's camp and attacked it. Warned by a 
soldier, PyiThus ordere(l his bravest horse* to hasten to the* camp 
with some elei)hants, and drive away the pillag(4*s. But the latte^r 
had already set Are to it, and, on s(»eing the* troops disj)atch(Hl 
against them, they retired to a steep hill wliich the cavalry were 
imabh» to climb. 

" lIowevcT, in the plain the tight continued. The king was the 
first to grow tired, and began, at the decline of day, to withdmw. 



;-isu co.\(H"K.vr i>¥ itai,v. 

Tlio HfHimus iilso -witlidrcw ; they crossed the river, and returned 
to tlieir e:iiii]». Pyrrliuf; did uot tiud his uwni again; the tents and 
his hajifjajrc wen' burnt, and many <if the -svoiinded perished through 
failure uf sucTour;' but he remained master of the tield of batlle," 

If the Unmans Avere woi'sted, they had, at all events, yielded 
a victory dearly bought (27!)}." 

I'lir I'yrrhus this war was decidedly very serious and verj- 
slciw. lie desired nothing more than a pretext to give it up with 
honour. Fabricins having fon'wamed him that his physieiau, 
rhilip, sought to puison him, he sent back all the prisonei-s with- 
out ransom (27S).' After tliis excliange of amenities it was hard 
to fight any longer. So, leaving Milo in the citadel of Tareutum, 
and his son Alexander at I.ocri. he crossed into Sicily, whither the 
rireeks had invited him against the Mainertincs and Carthaginians. 



TT. — Pvruhcs ix Sicily ; Caitcee of Taeexxuh (272). 

Carthage had recently sent a fleet to Ostia of a hundred and 
twenty galleys, offeiing help to the senate against 
Pyrrhua. The senate liad declined it, at the same 
time renewing their ancient alliance. The two 
republics seemed to have then the same interests ; 
they struggled agaiast the same enemies : the one 
against the Greeks of Italy, the other against 
those of Sicily. The Carthaginians were ag-ain 
besieging Syracuse. It is to the succour of this 
city that Pyrrhus/ as son-in-law of Agathocles, 
He raised the blockade, and dro\o the Africans back 

■ I)i .nvs. .1.,/. Ii..m.. r.r,r,-fn rr l,7.,-o. X\. 1. ■".. 

■ A.TiPi'iiii:; in iln- I! iniai! iiiiimlinti. ilicir rfiiinlnrai-n Iini] iiiaili- ii irtpnt onninir'' of tlit» 
kills". W .JH. A r- .Ei;-!,n. .Mr-., Hi. f'-.n-mu^ ..f f ■imiia.'f.ill.iwiiij t!,.. Comin.'iit^iri -» (if Prrrliiw. 
iii:.k.^ til'- 1... .,r Ml" i:'>:i>.iii^ 4\ iIioiKinrl !:ii'::. t!i;i; of tl..' ICpjiiiIi-s l)>r<'<' t1iiiii»ui)d tivr 

lmii.lr>-liiii.ri^. Cf. Miill.r. /V-y. Ifif. C;v,-.-.. ii. l.-,l. Dt.' 

' Til l-:uil- y.T- (... -:n.ii-h ..I,- m' H.iin.c-r.vuitli lli.. «:ir. ivIiiHi ,.m-.-,l- '.r f.ll..«- n:vl 

will. ii:i.i.-ii! iii:iiii:-:s. «lii<l. p ^ (I'.i'ii-iL- (-I,iv;ilr.ii' in tli-m. to Ii- n-.Tpt.'.i wiii-iii 

.ii.pifi-m. Til" s-,:!-v '.f I'vrrl.u-' i.!:v-ii'iiu i,s :u> .vl.l.-it n-mini^^ci-nri- of tli- f.vrv ol 

■ ryr-!.ii. i -..! i.inrri.-! Iii ■ .laiis'it.-r I.:,ii..-. ..r I,i.:i.-.<a, Cf. It-. .1. x\ii. 14. 

' A!,-iriT:.|--. -■ri..f ISrrl.ii* i:r.l I/iri-i. « j;!i :i ti-al .!r.-,- fn.m ill.- Iildt- of an elepbut* 
Uesii. <Ji':;i fr.m iln- 'V,/„„rf J- frn-i'-f.'S,. I'aVJ ri rii;i'->iiill.-r> raiaWiie, 
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from port to port as far as I.ilybiuuin, wliicli he could not take. 
There, as in Italy, after victories arose misunderstanding with his 
allies and the tediousness of a war which would not end. Pyrrhus 
had lost Cimnis. Urged on by new counsellors to violent measures, 
he severely punished some acts of pertidy, and alienated by his 
haughtiness the Sicilians, to whom he wished to give as their 
king his son Ah^xander. Besides, he had remaining very few of 
his veteran Epirot(»s, as the bmvest had perished at lleraclea, 
Asculum, and in the battles against the Carthaginians. With an 
armv of Greek and barbarian mercenaries he did not feel able for 
the hate of the Sicilians. The* entr(*ati(\s of the Italians, hard 
pressed by IJome, decided him ; and for tlu* second time he left 
his enteii)rise uncompleted (278-270). 

Ev(U*v V(^ar, since his d(M)arture, had beini marked bv the sue- 
cesses of the Eomans. In 278 Fabricius had beaten the Lucanians, 
I^ruttians, Tarentinc^s, Salentines, and compelled lleraclea to enter 
into alliance* with Rome. In 277 Tiufinus and Bubulcus had com- 
ph^ted the d(»vastati(m of Samnium, and 
forccnl the remainder' of the population to 
seek, like wild beasts, a refugi* in the 
forests, and on th(» highest mountains. 
Then Kufinus had gone to capture Cro- 

Coin of I)«*m.'veinuin.' 

ton and Locri. The followintj: vear there 

was a fresh A^lctorv over all those nations who then i-ecalled 
Pyrrhus. At thc^ crossing of the Straits the Carthaginians 
beat his fleet, and captured his military clu^st ; then he en- 
countered th(* ^lanuM'tim^s, who had reached Italy befon^ him, 
and through whom he was compelled to forei^ a passagi\ One 
of them, of gigantic stature, was eagiT in his pursuit, wlu^n 
Tyn-hus turned about and with an axe cleft him from th(* head 
to the saddl(\ At Locri, which he re-entered, h(» pillaged 
Prosei-pine's temi)le to pay his mercenaries. lUit this sacrilege, 
he himself said, drew (Io\\ti on his arms the anger of the 
goddess,- and caused his fortune to fail at Beneventum. C'urius 

' Poin of Bt-noventuin, BENVENTOD. Laurel-orowned li.Nid of ^\^*^\]n on th.. t^mtho, 
nPOnOM, a word that Eckhel (vol. i. p. lO-J) bt'liovos to be the name of a luuKiMiate. A horn- 
at larfre : above, a pentagon. Bronze coin. 

' 'QC . . . . Kui aiVof o Uvppot iv roic icioi^ vvofivrjixatn ypd^t. (Dionys. Ant. Rom., exc. e.r 

libro, XX. 10.1 
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!>ontatiis was thon in roinnuind nf the Koiium army. Thf legion- 

aries luul boc-ome arcus- 
tomcd to the Lwunitoi 
'li-f/i,' as they nameti 
the elephants ; they 
knew how to ker-p them 
off by a shdwer of 
darts, or by buniin<; 
brands : their Aietorv 




of AntitrnnH!" Oonaiafi 




was eomplete. Even the royal caiiip fell into their hands ("iTo). 

Pvrrhus was imiibh- lonpT to keep in Italy ; he 

left a fpirrison at Tarentuni. and erossed into Kpinis 

(274) with an army nilnoed to eifjht thousand 

men, and without money to pay it. lie IimI it 

to fresh enterprises, tried to reeonquer Macedonia 

from Anti^onns (iouatas, was proclaimed king thei-e 

for the seeond time, then met an ignoble desith at 

the attack on Argos. fn)m the hand of an old 

woma'i (272). 

'file following inscription has been recently found at Doilona:- 

•' King Pvrrhus and the Epirotes hav<' dwlieated to Jupiter Xaios 

these spoils of the Romans and their 

allies." TVliilst these lying [?] trophies 

were hung up in the most venerable of 

the sanctuaries of fireeee, Curius was 

triumphing at Rome on a car drawn by 

f<mr elephants, and an ambassador from 

the King of Kgypt, I'toh-my Philadelphus. caine to ecmgratuiate the 

senate, and to ask its friendshii». The alliance of the two States 

became a nde of national policy, at home as at Alesaudrin. 
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Sonn> years bofore Dcmotrius Poliorcetes had sent back to tho 
souat<' somp prisoiiors made on the Italian ships which (Tuiscd 
in (ircck watcii*. Thus, the princes of the East turned their 
eyes towanln this new i)owcr, which they saw scizinjj; the 
dominicm of Italy. lint in Pyrrhns the Romans had con- 
qnercfl in advance all the snccessors of Alexander. Tiic Konians 
had triumphed over the Macedonian jdialanx and the elephants, 
tho.se livinj; engincfli of war belonfrinj;; to the Asiatic and African 
armies. 

Hostilities, but of no inii»ortance, histed for some yeaiN hmger 
in the South of Italy. A victory of Papii'ius Cursor and Spurius 




\ 



li<' KiKurv of an Eli-plim 



Can-ilins disiirmed the last Samnite bauds. This people at h-ngth 
submitted, and Riivc numerous hostajjes. It was seventy years 
ago since the battle of Mount (Jaunis had been fought, and 
in this long war the consuls obtained the tnunipli twenty-four 
times. 

Tlie same year Tapirius received the 
Lucuoiuns, and Milo (272) dclivi 
which were destroyed, its arms 
citadel wa.s preserved, into which the senate 
hold the city, which was condemned to an annual tribute, and to 
keep away the Carthaginians from the best jiart of South Italy. 
Pyrrhus had. in fact, hanlly left before distrust grew u]> between 
the two republics. During the siege ()f Tarentum bv the Romans 
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a Carthaginian fleet appeared outside the port,' offering assistance. 
Papiriu-s had done all he could to keep off this formidable aid, 
and the city owed to these fears the fact of its being less harshly 
treated. Before eight years were gone by, this mistrust changed 
into a terrible war. 

The struggle for the rule of Italy was ended. Measures 
rathcT of policy than of war will account for some agitations, 
which are the last paroxysms of this great body of Italian people. 
The senate knows that there are no enemies to be despised, and 
tliat great conflagrations are often produced from mere sparks. 
Placed in the centre of Italy, it could hear the least sound 
and watch every moyement. Nothing escaped this sun^eillance 
which never slept in times of success, and as soon as danger 
nhowed itself, strong forces were at once sent to the threatened 

point. 

Thus, in the year that followed the capture of Tarentum, the 
conHul, (Jt^nucius, went to demand reckoning for their misdeeds of 
tlicj revolted h^gionaries of Rhegium. Three hundred of them being 
H<»nt to Home were scourged and beheaded. The rest had almost 
all periHln^d in the attack.' 

In lid!) a Samnito hostage, LoUius, escaped from Rome, col- 
le('t<Ml a few adventurers, and tried to raise the Caraceni in the 
liigh vnlh'v of the Sagms. The two consuls at once sent against 
liiiii (|\iiekly ntifltnl this nvoponing war. 

Tlu^ year afti^r, it is the Picentes, who are struggling with 
two other eouKiilar armies, and who are compelled to submit at 
1Im» nu»rev of th(^ senate; then the Sarsinates and the whole 
llmbrinn nation which riTeives the final stroke; and lastly, in the 
Houtli of Italy \\w iSaleutines and Messapians, who suffer the attack 
of the legioUH \vhh on account of their alliance with Pyrrhus than 
Imhmiuni^ tlioy poKsess the port of Bnindusium, the best passage 
from Italy io Hn^vvv, Already the senate turned its eyes in this 
(lirtM^ioti. Home disturbances were arising also in certain villages 



♦ Tlipro uin, nm tti thin fart, prroat variations between (hwius (iv. 2\ Zonanw (viii 6), the 
/'.yii/iifMr* nf l.iv> ( \\\.) niul Dion ('tt*i«iu8. In Uvy (xxi. 10), Ifanno gives u the cause of the 
llrki Piiiiii' wiir tin attack tin Tarentum projected by the Carthaginians. But it ia Livy who 
makeii hull ni> it. 

- PoKI. 1 7; Vttl. Max. II. vii. 16. 
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of Etniria, whi^ro two classes, the dominant and the subject, were 
always face to face ; the latter cultivating the earth, working 
marbh* and iron for the former who lived in abundanc(\ whilst 
the pU^bs, subjected to a sort of slavery, contimuHl in wretchedness. 

At Rome the poor had reached, by a slow but continuous 
progi-ess, comfort, political equality and agreement with the 
patricians ; in Etruria th(\v wished to attain this change by 
violence and crimen This difference explains the opposite destinies 
of the two peoples. 

Volsinii, built on a hill, over a beautifiU lake, was the most 
important of the Etruscan cities,' but also one of the most effemi- 
nate, and its loose morals were combined with the most violent 
passions. A popidar revolution deprived the nobles of their 
liberties, their property, cah^u the honour of their families, for their 
daughters were compelled to maiTy the* clients and slaves of the 

citv. The nobilitv called in the Komans, who took the citv bv 

» %. / ft • 

famine* and destroyed it (3(50), after having carried away, Pliny 
assures 113, two thousand statues. Much blood was sliced. Rome 
made little distinction between the slaves revolted against their 
masters, the clients armed against their patrons, and the nobh^s, 
traitors to their native land. The remnants of the population were 
forbidden to inhabit the site of the old Etruscan metropolis. Even 
the ruins of this powerful city have disap])eared. 

This expedition was the last clash of arms heard in Italy till 
the explosion of the Punic wars (205). Hut these are impend- 
ing. The military habits acquired by the Romans during these 
seventy yeai-s of fighting, this pillage of Italy which had enriched 
the city,* the nobility, and people — th(\**(» victori(»s, which had 
raised the ambition, the patriotism, and pride* of the natiem, 
were to commit Rome to eternal war. JFlie genius of conquest 
henceforward inspired the senate house. 

* Caput Etniritp (Livv, x. 87). Tlie temple of Voltumna, where the hicumons assembled 
vcarly, was situated on its territory. The tempio di Aor=?V7,-to be seen at Rolsena near the 
Florence gate, is Roman work. The Etruscan city was on the heijfht at the place ealhHl il 
Piazzano, above the amphitheatre of Bolsena (Dennis. T^/n/riVy, i. .'jO.*^) : the Roman city was 
built at the foot of the hill. It was a custom of the Romans to compel the vanqui.shed to 
aluindon cities built on heights and descend into the plain. 

' If one can Iwheve Valerius Max. (IX. Kct,, i. 2) these villains went much further. 
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CHAPTER XTII. 
OE&ANISATION OF ITALY BY THE EOMAKS. 

I. — The Freedom of the City and tiie Thirty-five Tribes. 

WHILE Homo was bringinj; Italy into subjection, the Greeks 
were overturning the Persian monarchy. To the latter 
a few years in (me human life had sufficed to conquer from the 
Adriatic to the Indus. Home required a century to stretch from 
the Uuhi^Mm to the Straits of Messina. If she advanced onlv 
step by step, she knew at least how to keep what she took ; 
while Greece, at the end of a few generations, had lost^ all, even 
her libertv. 

In that immovable East, where governments pass away 
like the water of the streams which are lost in the desert, 
but where manners last like unchang(»able Nature, the re- 
volution which tnuisf(»rred th(» empire from the Persians to the 
Macedonians had no lasting results, and that old world was agitated 
only on the surface. Tlie Greeks found themselves neither 
numerous nor strong enough to organise after having conquered, 
to establish after having d<»stroyed. Left, after Alexander, without 
gui(hinc(> ; lost, so to sjn^ak, in the midst of Asiatic populations, 
they excTcised on the latter only a feeble influence, and by their 
impnident divisions they encouraged revolts. What the con- 
queror might have perhaps known how to do — to bind together 
all these* nations, whose bonds the P(»rsian monarchy had broken 
in its fall, not one of his successors attempted.^ In that, as in other 



' t'l np«i luinlly sav thnt thp tpxt (riv«Hi mtlier a rhetori-ml than a )ii»torir:il vi«»w of the 
Dinflorhi. Tli*»v onrh jitrovo to roc-^vpr for th*»m«»lrw tho whole domiiiion of .MfxamU'r, at 
1ea/it Pi'HiccnH tVu\. nivX Antinronu*.l>»»nif»trint. and SAleuru^. But thoy Wl•^» tooevmly nmtchwl, 
and wort* on-* nnoth«T out in miituil ron'lirtii. Pfol»»mv alom» of the h^adin? men confintNl 
klmiielf to Ejrrpt and tlie nurroundiny coast, and so Unllenized Ejrypt very rompletvly. But, 
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things, Greece was convicted of impotence to organise anything 
great, beyond those petty States which its political and philosophical 
systems found even too large. In political order there resulted, 
then, from this conquest nothing but immense confusion ; and if in 
moral order it established between these men, belonging to two 
worlds hitherto separated, a happy exchange of ideas — if, from 
a comparison of theii* philosophical and religious systems, there 
sprang a rich intellectual development, the West alone profited 
by it, because in the west Rome knew how to establish the order 
and unity of power. 

The Eoman republic grew slowly. Its territory exi)anded only 
in proportion to its population, and before making a province of 
a country, Eome prepared supports long beforehand ; she formed 
there in advance a Eoman population — Eoman by its interests or 
its origin. Into the midst of twenty independent peoples she 
launches a colony — ^4rtually a sentinel, which is always watching 
under arms. Of one citv she makes an allv ; to another she accords 
the privilege of living under Quiritary law ; to one with the 
right of voting ; to another with permission to keep its own 
government. Municipia of various grades, maritime colonies, Latin 
colonies, Eoman colonies, prefectures, allied cities, free cities — all 
isolated by the difference of their condition, all united by their 
equal dependence on the senate, they form a vast net-work which 
enfolds the Italian peoples, until the day when, without further 
struggles, they awake subjects of Eome. Let us examine leisurely 
this policy which made of a small city the grandest empire in the 
[ancient] world. ^ 

Ancient patriotism had something material and narrow in it. 
The countr}' which could be seen and touched, tlie extent of AN'hich 
could be embraced with the eye, from Cape Sunium, Moimt Tay- 
getus, or the Ca])itol, was the veritable fatherland, the altar and 
the hearth for which one should die : pro aris et focis, lUit the 
invisible bonds of common language, of ideas, sentiments, common 

Uld^ed, so did the Si-leucidiii Ilellenizo S^Tia, nnd even as far as tlin Punjab Greek influences 
\ftte deep and lasting. — Ed."] 

* Tacitus says 50 {Ann.j xi. '2A) : Quid a/iud r.rifio Lacedfrmoniu* et AtheyiiennhuA 
J\t^, qitanquam armis jto/hrentf wiVi quofl vicfoi pro alimigeuM arcebantf At eontiitor 
f^f$tri Ilomttlujt tanttim rapientia valut't, ut piervsgue populos eodem die hostes, dein cive^t 
k^^^uerit (Sp»*ech of Claudius). 
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manners, and interests, this patriotism bom of Christian brother- 
h(KHl and nicwleni civilization, was unknown in antiquity.* Each 
was of his own tribe, his canton, or his city. Like Si)arta, Athens, 
and Carthage, like all the conquering republics of antiquity, Rome 
did not desire its sovereignty to pass beyond its Forum and its 
senate hous(». These* cities were n<»t capitals, but the entire State. 
There w(Te citiz(»ns- only inside these walls or on the narrow terri- 
tory which lay around them ; beyond were only conquered lands or 
subjects. Mon^over, Hparta, Athens, and Carthage, which never 
gave uj) this municii)al pride, were never more than cities, and 
peiished.'* Kome, which often forgot it, became a great people, 
and lived twelve centuries. 

The jxilitical wisilom of the Eomans never rose, howcAcr, 
to th(» idea (»f criiiting an Italian nation. To deprive the van- 
quished of th(» right of foreign policy because it was Rome's 
intiTest to suppress local wars in Italy, as later on she put 
them down in tlu* world ; to place them in varied conditions 
of dep(»ndence so that an unequal pressure might prevent a 
dangerous concert — in short, to make usi* of them to promote 
IU»man security and grandeur by requiring their assistance against 
every foreign en(»my, this was the design of the senate when 
the legions had conquertnl Italy. To comprehend and control 
this situation the senate had merely to review its own his- 
tory. Two vtTy ancient ideas inspired its conduct : as regards 
IM)litical rights, it placed the Italians, in regard to the Roman people, 
into th(» condition in which th(» plebeians remained so long in their 
relation to the patricians; they made them a subordinate people: 

^ [This ignores the Pan-Hellenic sentiment so prominent in the policy of Pericles, the letters 
of Isocraten, the speeches of Demosthenes, and elsewhere. — Ed.] 

* The maxinidm of the number of citizens was at Athens :W,000. (Thucyd., ii. 13; 
Demosth.y adr. AristtMf., i. ; C*f. Ikeckh, i. 7.) **The limitation of the number of citizens 
was the btt/*ii» of the government of (jre«»ce/' (Letroime, Acad, des Inwr., vi. 1H6.) 

* According t<i th»* public law of Gr»*eoe the conquered were either massacred, as the 
PlatA'aiifi uiid MelianM, <»r driven away, as tlie Potidfeann, the Scyreans, the Carians of 
lAMnno^, I'tr. (Thury<l., ii. 27; Dio^l. Sic, xii. 44; Com. NVp., Vim., 2, and .Vi//., 2); 
or ennlaviHi, im tin? 1)<i1o|m'», the lVla.s^ian> of I^mnos and ImViroa (Tliucyd., i. i^; Diod., 
xi. tK)) and the ancient inliabitantM of Crete under the Dorians (.\then., vi.); or made slaves 
of the «<»il, us the Helot/), the Penesta*, the Maryandinians amon(( the Heracleotes of Pontus, 
the Oymne«ii at .\rgo«». (Miiller, 7>>r., ii. p. 55.) Others, more fortunate, were Mibjected 
only to tribute and nome humiliating^ conditions, as the Messenians, the I^esbians, etc 
(Paus., Messm., Thucyd., iii. 50.) All this was far f r >m the state of things in the Roman 
p<ilicy. 
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as regards the common defence, they imposed on them the part 
which the Latins and llernicans had filled after the tn^atv of 
Spurius Cassias; it used them as guardians of its fortunes and 
instruments of its power. 

The origin of Home, in fact, its history and policy, which under 
the kings, had opened the city to the conquered, under the consuls, 
the s(^nate to the plebeians, had taught the senate that force alone 
establishes nothing durable, and that the vanquished cannot be 
trampled under foot for ever. Implacable on the field of battle, 
Rome sIiowcmI no pity (Mther for the hostile chiefs who fell into 
her hands or for the city handed over to her vriW. She massacred 
in cold blood, and made wars of extermination, at the (»nd of 
which whole peoph^s liad disa])peared. In other casi^s she tak(»s 
a part of their territory ; that is ancient war in all its severity. 
lUit aft(T the victory there is no tyramiical oppression ; she leaves 
to her subj(»cts their laws, their magistrates, their n^ligion, in 
fact all thcnr municipal life ; no tribute - that lasting and painful 
mark of d(»f(»at and servitude ; no fiscal extorticms or arbitrary 
levies of soldiers ; in case of a common dang(T th(\v furnish sub- 
sidies of iiK^n and numey according to rules (»stablishe(l for the 
Romans themsc»lv(»s. If tlu^v have lost their inde])endenc(*, they 
have become members of a [)ow(»rful State, whi(*h n^fiects on them 
the glory of its nanu*, and when th(» W(mnds made by war are 
healed, they are (M»rtainly more hapi>y than before* tlunr d(»f(»at, since 
they enjoy pcnice and security in plac(» of fnMpient struggles and 
p(»ri)etual alanns.* 

The soven»ign jieoph* of the Quirites is always that of 
the Forum, and it can (»xercisc its rights cmly in the siicred 
enclosure of t\w pnwivrlum ;* but into this enclosure* tin* vanciuished 
are by degrees admitted, according as they become* gradually 

' Dionvs. (i. 8()) says of Home: Koivorarfiv rt ttoXhuv rat ptXayOpwTrorartiv ; C(. ihiff., 
ii. 10, and Sail., CVi/., 0; Flor., i. 1; Livv, /^^Mx/m ; Tuc. Afiu.y xi. iM ; aini Cii'i-n) in ii U-aiiti- 
ful pa^Mag-e (de Leyibiu*, ii. '2) and in pm liaibo i \'.\) : Uomuluj* dtM-uit ftiani hoMfihit^ reiifnendin 
awjeri hanc ciriiatein opertere. Cujuj* auvtoritatf . .nunquam fjtf ttitermij*i*n lan/ttin et c^nn- 
municatio ciritatij*. [AH tlifsn* iMiiU'^'ync\s on the Uoraan p*»ace i^^nore the fart that Italy an 
a whole did not pnwpT nn<Ier tliis rule. It iM^cauit* <IepopuIated more and mor»% and pro- 
vincial life became pTadi:alIy sadder nnd duller. Tlie lo.*»s of political lilierty. witli the impetus 
it ffives to intellect an<I to material enterprij^e. is never count erbn la nre<l hy the so-called 
bleasinirs of an i^oble and coinpulsory peace. — Ed? 

• Roma tola urbs, cetera oppida. (laid., viii. G.) 



jji-ji<-liut<^J wilb ill',- ii/nnvii njjjri''. Tii*: l^nrvest ati ittacwa ■utT'T'^f ri 
fli-fct. Jl wa^. w'ilWul dyui-iT. i'.ij ti*»- Il'.iiiiitii* & jMtrbfStc trf t2»* prfslfca 

iii i« ■ w \ i' -I'^ii'-t aii'i d ijral/-*: './.i»'j -j'-Kt*:. BfTirH™ J* { an*i 
*^'iJ t»«-h<' li-jUf* wfiT <.'CAVr«i, and iL'- wyr/- //'/»«««* $]i««wi from 
l}w <'i)iiiijiyjj Iw-isl to lh<- ijjjddl'r oi r'auij«aiia. On this ternt'jfj 
tltf' <.«ijN<7i> r«y-k';uM 'l'-i'i.''ty,% figrhtinjr rntn.- f>. a pc^mladan of 
1 ,'^<>'A<^>'J buul» <:loM.' af'yuiid lUjut*:, vtiich iras ceruinlr strong 




CheM of Pitcneite.* 

o«ouj;h to ktvp the rest of Ttnly iii invp.' Two conturies before the 
militan- iHtimlatiou ilid not oxihh\I 124, 2U men.* lu spite of the 
Kv<i4'« fix'iii ilio Oiillio uud Siunnito wtu-s, tho fotve of Rome in 
v'itueus, aihl t\i«s*xiuently iu st^liliers, iucn^stnl in the proportion 

«.\i.s^> -*;- •: ;b.r ^veunrartweat <4 ilie tip.| l*uiiio «•[ \l^. Uty. XtI>. Ct. 

'.' • . .■ -■■ "i.iT :>.-= ■'- .<•"*< of :V<> /■"-.'.'. .l*\-t . \>>1 Mii. pi ^, kM unfoRvoMplr 

r. .; .^ 1 .. ■ .- ,-- I- ■. -' l> i-v'l f ''.■-■ T?-«- .-■.;!" ■•' B.-*™-, i™«*d 



:'ft',AV. V*.** tb« f 
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of 1 to o. The old Roman stock counts for scarcely half of this 
number. But its 21 tribes* gave 21 votes, and the new citizens, 
perhaps more numerous, counted as 12 only; the districts of south 
Etruria, Eoman since 387 B.C., had 4 votes ; the Latins, \'olscians, 
Ausones, and the iEquians, 2 each; the Sabines in 241 formed no 
more than 2 tribes.^ Let us add that, the distance from IJome 
of the new citizens did not permit them, without costly journeys, 
to attend the comitia to vote in the centuries. Thus, while 
doubling her military strength, while dechiriii^ the peoph's (\stab- 
lished around her as far as 50, GO, or IDO miles from her walls 
members of the sovereign State, Rome prudently resi^rvtnl to her 
ancient citizens their legitimate influence. Slu> satisfies the vanity 
of her subjects without altering the fundanu^ntal nature of her con- 
stitution ; she remains a city, and is already almost a p(M)ple ; she 
has the strength of numbei"s and that of unitv. 

This union, however, was never so complete^ but that there 
remained at the very gates of Rome sonu^ indei)endent towns. In 
every direction the territor}' of the 35 tribes, ager Romanus^ was 
intersected by foreign teiTitories, ager pcmirinm. At Tibur, at 
Pneneste, the Roman exiles found an inviolable asylum, for the law 
which interdicted them fire and water was unable to touch them 
beyond the lands of XXu) rc'public* While making their own Forum 
the only theatre of political discussions, the only place from the 
Umbro to the Vultumus where lofty ambition and grc^at talents 
could find scope, the senate wished to leave some* encouragement 
to this old love of the Italians for nuuiicipal independence. 
Many a town of Latium, nomcn Lulinum^* still continued a foreign 

' Four Urban: the E^quiline, CoUine, Suhvrav imA Vnlatiur, 17 nirnl : .I'.mUin, Camilia. 
Claudia, Comflia, Crustumina, Fahia, J'aien'a, Jforafin, Lnnonia, Mrnenia, Papiria, Poi/ia. 
Pupinia, Romiliay Serf/ia, J'eturla, and VoUinia. Tlu» f(»ur urban \r\Ws have j^^'oj^i-apbical 
names; the seventeen i-urul tribes, one only excepte«l. Crust umina. bear the naim\*i «if patrician 
gentes, 

Etruscan: Suiiatina. Tromentina, Sahnfina, Aruieims. in ."i^T (l.ivv. vi. 5);- Volscian : 
Pimptina and Pttbiiiia. in .^>•^ (TJvv. vii. 15) ; Latins : .\frrnn and Sr.ipfia. m .'«!» <Livr, viii. 
17):— Ausones. Onfentinn and Fahrina. in :^\^ (Livy. ix. iH)) —.Ejni. Jmrnsi-^ «»<! Tncntinn, 
in 200 H-^vy. x. 0) :— Sabines. Velinn and Quirina, in 241 (Mvy. Epit., xix.). 

* The same at Naples. 

• The nomen Latimim now includes what remaified of the ancient Latin peoples not yet 
attached to the Roman city, and thos* who had received thejitt Latii, as colonies of the Latin 
name: but amonsr these people "of the Latin name" there were also diflferences: some kept 

of the privile^s from tlie ancient alliance concluded by Sp. CuMsius ; others, who perhaps 
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city, and yet attached by divers bonds to the great association 
of peoples and cities which formed the Eoman republic. Less 
hardly treated in general than the other peoples of Italy, sur- 
rounded by Roman citizens, possessing the same material interests, 
the same language, the sam(> manners, often the same civil laws, 
with the right of trade, jus commercii^ and many facilities for 
obtaining the freedom of the city, the Latins had no other feelings 
than those of Roman citizens. The election of their magistrates 
and senators {iIecuriones\ the liberty left them of making laws of 
local interest, of administering their revenues, of coining,* of watch- 
ing ov(T the worsliip and police of their city,^ occupied men's life in 
these little cities. Their political speaking, less far-reaching than 
the Roman debates, was not less impassioned. Before seeing at 
Rome the rivalry of Marius and Sylla, Cicero had seen at Arpinum 
the hereditary struggles of his ancestors and of those of Marius.* 
But the senate took good care not to forget these consuls, these 
municipal censors in their own municipality. It had appointed 
that the exercise of a municipal oflBce should give the freedom of 
the Roman city,^ in this way attaching to the fortune and interests, 
of Rome whati»ver men of wealth, nobility, or ambition were in the 
Latin towns. To disarm the plebeians it had taken their chiefs 
into its bosom; to disarm the Latins it summoned their nobility to 
Rome. 

This freedom of the city, which the senate knew so well how 

were at first the inhubitantH of the twelve Latin colonics founded since 268, had not the right 
of coinage, except iii«: copper, and retained the^w* atmtnercii with restrictions. Hence one 
distinction between i\\i* iMtium nuijus and the Z^/iu/it mi/KM, which spread greatly under the 
empire. Thi^ Latium minu* upened the Uonian city to thone'of the Latins who had borne one 
of tile great municipal otfices or n>nvicted a H4)man magistrate of peculation. 

* It seems that fn»m 2Grt the I^itins ceased the coinage of nilver money, and that the 
ItfBuing of their bnuize coin stopped after the stntind Punic war. (MomuiAen, Hist, of Roman 
Money ^ vol. iii. pp. lHM-lJ)ri.) 

'* Aul. (iell., .Vrx/. Att., xvi. 13: letjibus ^uis et nuo jure utentes. See ibid., iv. 4, the proof 
of the exist enc«* anion^' the I^atins of a civil law distinct from that of l^ome for marriages, and 
in Livy (xxx\. 7) f«»r debts. The Julian law detitroyed this special law. 

^ I)e Lrf/., iii. 10. Arpinum, on a hill which overhangs the Liris near its confluence with 
tlie Fibrenu>, was surroundi*d by ('ycl(»pean walls, with a remarkable gate (mv this gate, 
p. xH. No. 7) ('icen» built for liimntdf quite near a vilhi on one of the isles of the Fibrenus. 
S«'c the clianning description which he gives of it in de LeyibwSf ii. 1. It is in thin passage 
that the U'autiful wonis are found, cited on p. KJ>. 

* Strab., iv. p. 1*^7: A]>p.. litU. Civ.f ii. M: 'Uv oaoi nar iro^ tfpx^*^ iyiyuovro 'Pwftaititv 
iroXirai ; (iaius, i. IHi : JJi r/ui vel matjUtratum vel honorem gerunt ad eivitatem Hotnanam 
per rent unt. 
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to use for stimulating zeal, recompensing services, or softening the 
regret of lost liberty,' implied for him who had obtained it abso- 
lute authority over his children, Avife, slaves, and property, the 
guarantee of personal liberty, of religion, of the right of appeal, 
and that of voting up to GO years of age;'- fitness for office, in- 
sc»ription on the censor's lists, and the oblig-ation of military service 
in the legicms; that of permission to buy and s(4l according to the 
law of the (^uirites;-* ex(»mption from every impost except that 
which citiziais paid;^ lastly, th(» useful right Of participating in the 
enjoynu^nt of the domain lands, or in the* adjudicatitm of public 
rvut charges— in a word, the benefit of the* civil, political, and re- 
ligi^ms laws of th(» Romans. Among these laws, some aff(»ct the 
family and property — these are included uimUt the name of Jus 
Quiritium ; others afflicted the State — this is the jus civilalis ; all 
tog(»ther, they formed the freedom of the city in its fullness, jus 
civitatis optimo jure. 



II. — MrXICIPIA, rUEFECTrRES, AND FEDERAL ToWNS. 

The senate conferred on the Italians outside the 35 tribes 
either the civil rights of tlu* (\erites^ after the (xallic invasion, or 
political rights in their full extent. Sometimes the senate granted 
only the right of trade (^commercium)^ or of marriage {connubium\ 
and in this (*ase children follow(»d the condition of the father." 
Far from dishonouring the fn^edom of the city by an imprud(»nt 
libemlity, the st»nate parcellcKl it out in order to vary the concessions, 

* However, mww Italians refused thU so envied honour. (Livy, ix. 45; xxiii. 20.) 
** Macrob., Stituni., i. ') : Pliny, Ep., iv. I'.'i ; Festus, s. v. Sejragmario*, 

' Piifria jHfteMas, Jim (ttttfiuhii, tfijitimi dominii, te^tamenti^ hereditatut^ libertatut^ pnt- 
rocafionijt^ Hamtrum^ nuffratfil, homn-um rel tnayijttratuum^ (^emtwt^ cinnmercii^ mi/iti^r. 

' That u* tu say, a iniMleruttHl impost. tK>me right** of customs, and excise of one-twentieth 
on the sale and setting fn't* of Maves. 

* Ah they neither rould vote nor hold any office, the censors, in order to punish a citizen, 
inscribed liim in tahuloM (Writum. But this list of ('aerites had at first lM»en a title of honour, 
when the inhabitants of ('ier»* were associated to the Roman State, «i amditiime ut semj>rr rem 
publicam nejtaratam a jxtpuh* Romano haberrnt. { Festus, s. v. \tumce}t$. ) 

* (Jains, Intit., i. 77. When marriage had taken place between perwms not having thejW 
connuhit, the condition of the children was fixed by that of the mother: in the case of a mar- 
riige of a foreigner with a Rom-in. natum defrn'oru parentis conditionemsequi/ubet kx Mensia. 
(Ulp., Lib. r«y.. V. H ; Cf. Oaius. hut, i, 78, 81, 86.) 
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which enabled it to repay zeal or pimish lukewarmness by making 
everywhere inequality. 

These coneessiona were made sometimes to a man, or a family, 
or au entire class ; more often to a whole city. Municipia was the 
name given to the citica thus 
annexed to the great Soman 
society. They were of three 
\ kinds ' : — 

■ 1. Municipia Optimo jure, 
whose inhabitants had all the 
rights and obligations of 

Coin of . mrucipi^mr ^^^^^ ^j^^^g ^^^ ^^^j^j 

government was copied from that of Rome, but they ceased to be 
an independent State, civitas, since they formed part of the repub- 
lic, and had not the right of coining money, which the federated 
cities and Latin colonies possessed. 

2. Municipia without the right of suffnige, whose inhabitants 
were in the same condition as the ancient plebeians of Rome, 
bore the title of citizens, served in the legions, but eould not 
hold office or vote.* 

3. Towns having a treaty of alliance with Rome who bound 
them to her fortune without altering their laws and institutions. 

Below the municipia came, in this social hierarchy, the 
pra-fectura, which had no local magistrates at all ; a prefect, sent 
yearly fi-om Rome, administered justice and did all the public 
business; then cities sunk to the state of simple country towns, vicL* 

' Fe«t., a. V. Munieipiiitn. When ibo people, on Kceirjog the freedom of the citj, adopted 
the Itoinan Iuivb, bmrjicio ]n>puli Somaai, it iru called fuadtu, and its cititeiu adjusted 
tbeir actions at luvr to the IloinBD law, sometimes before a prtefectiu jurt dicundo, who 
waa calkil the I'rtrtor vrhaiitu. So ii iraa at Arpinum, whose inhabiranla had the rig-ht of 
rating at lEomc, and in wverjl olbfr cities. Let ua note. loo. in paaung that the prjfecta, 
whatever llieir (unctions, aitd these were rerj- variable, were always nominated and not 

' Laiirel-CTowni d bead of Aiiguntui-. with the le(r>-ivl. AVGA'ST\*S P. P. IMP. f Auftiistus. 
Pater patrite, EniperorJ. On ilic rt'verse. M\'X. (municipiimO in a (Town of laurel, and the 
name of llie mnnioipiiim, TVltlASO. Medium sized bronze coin, oi coarse workmanship, 
(truck in a Spani»b city. 

' Fest., s. V. MuhM/v .... nrw ntnt et in Ifffione merebant, »fd diffttitatrt nort 
f«pifhant. Till- CumpaniunH wert- in thin olafs : it is fur this reason that Polybiiis counts them 
with the Romans. Ct.. I.ivy. \\n. 14. Fpst.. s. v. Pro-ffrtu*. 

* . ... ill quihttt ft Jut dicehafvr rt nundiita agfhanttw .... tuqvt latum maffirtratut mo* 
ioMai. iVvl.. ibid.) 
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The prefectures of this sort were eities puuished for their 
too great power or their revolts, as 
Capua duiiDg the second Funic war, 
or cities troubled by intestine dissen- 
sions and which asked of Rome a body 
of laws and a prefect.' In the Middle 
Ages every Italian republic had also 
a foreign Podcsta. Yet among the piefectunp the same diversity 
existed as among the niunicipia, and doubtless for the same 
reasons. 

The dedilitii were still more severely treated : handed over by 
victor}- to the discretion of Rome, they had been obliged to give 
up arms and hostages, to boat down _ 

their walls or receive garrisons, to pay 
tribute and furnish a contingent de- 
termined by the senate. According to 
the fonnula of detlififm presorted by 
Livy, they and their property, cvcu 
their gods, liecanio tlie projici-ty of the conqueror.* 
were the subjects of Itomo. 

Others bore none of these names, 
treaties of public friendship or hospitality 
which made their citizens, when they 
came to the Forum, the guests (if the 
Eoman people, and pennirted them to 
attend, in a place of honour, at religious 
feasts. Or again a convention, the terms 
of which they had struggled for, declared tliem the free allies of 
the Roman people, civitatcs fccdcrata- : an illusion which served 
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' £Wrin irnno (.3101 primum /irrrfrrli Cnpii. 
datit, rum utrumqur i/ $i pn- rtiiifili; rryrin rrbw ■ 

' Luurel-crcuviirU liroJ uf .\p.dln. TUc wm- 
received the firei oil comi- tniin rlio (irf«M, or waif 
broiue of lli^ N>ni>olitaiii'. NEOnOMTQX. 

' Head of d womnn. Tlie reverse. NQ \ *IQN, money of the Nolans — a hull wiili 
face CTowiied by a winp-d vicinry. Sikcr diilraelima. 

* For (lie formiiln of liritition we pnjre 32. 

' Heat) of a wiiman beiwi-en ilin-p dolpliitw onii the lesend TAPA. Tlie reverse, i 
roiin on hnrceback crowned by a rictory, Oiild italer of TureDtum, the Greek Dame o 

il TAPAZ. 
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the designs of the senate without taking aught from its power. 
Tarentum was free like the Herniean cities ; ' but its demolished 
walls, its citadel occupied by a Roman legion told plainly what 
sort of liberty it was. Naples was the ally of Rome as also 
Velia, Nola, Nuceria, the Marsi and Peligni, and a number of 
other peoples, that they were obliged in all wars to give vessels 
and pay for the troops.* The (_!amertines and Ileracleotos had 
treated on an equal footing, (pquo fmdere ; ' Tibur, Prieueste, had 
preserved all the external .tigns of 
independence, like the greater part 
of tlie Etruscan and (ireek cities, 
and seemed like foreign States. But 
these allies of Rome had promised 
to respect " the Roman majesty " — 
which interdicted them from everj' 
enterprise against the fortunes of the Roman people." The term 
moreover Wiis vague enough to let tlic senate extract from it all 
the obligations which suited them, and as in every city, Rome had 
created friends by sustaining the party of the nobles against the 
popular party, from which some stupid heroism" was always appre- 
hended, what could this equality Ih* between some obscure cities 
and the mistress of Italy ? A\niat was this independence due 
simply to the disdainfid or politic moderation of the conqueror ? 

Such then was the policy pursued by the senate in it* 
treatment of the vanished : the respect of local liberties in all 
the cities where particular eircumstanees had not demanded 
severity, but no general treatment which would have united what 
the st'iiatc wished to keep separate : on the contrarj-, formal 
intenliction of every league, of all commerce, even of marriage, 
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ix, 43). 
I, Vrlia, PtcMum rcnderM ehipa also (xxvi, 
k, ID I, i,iKTi I vxxvi, 4:;i, Trio ixlii, 4^1, ft aliit ciritetn rjiudrm juriii. Cicen 
>F lli>>?ii> (jiiliiii InipnM'i) on ihe allinl ritimi: — tnerat neieio quo moAi, ia ill- 
', i/iin/i qHtr-liim n-lri nrrrifufin ( II in I'rrr., V. 1*0), 
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r— iL lli.wi-iini* MuiKlin^', li<il.liii(f bis Imrso by llii- bridl.- and a ureplre. Silvc 
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between the Italians of cities or different cantons ; ^ and for every 
pc^ople who submitted, special conditions ; for every city a special 
treaty !^ To judge from appearances, one might take Italy 
for a confederation of free States, one of w^hich in the centre 
surpassed the others only in power and renown. The fate of 
the Latin league has taught us already what must bo that of 
tli(* Italian confederation. 

The prohibition which broke every bond between the cities 
was political and is easily comprehended ; that which authorized 
the* ex(»rcise to the Italian of the jus commercii only within the 
•limits of his own territory was economic and had grave results 
which do not appear at first sight. The Eomans, b(ang alone 
abl(* to buy and s(41 throughout the peninsula, and meeting with 
a vi^rv limited competition from the inliabitauts of the place where 
th(* transaction commenced, possessed a privilege* which permitted 
th(*m by degrees to unite in their o\^ti hands a great part of the 
Italian landed property. This limitation certainly contributed 
much to th(* formation of the lafifundia^ which, in the (*(»nturies 
following, (^stablishcul, for the profit of the Romans, inunense' 
domains cultivat(*d bv armic^s of slaves. 

There were how(*ver conditions common to the whole of Italy. 
Thus prud(*nc(* counsc*ll(*d not to subject the Italians to a land tax, 
and this exc»mpti(m becanui one of th(* marks of the Italian law 
und(*r tlu^ Empire. But citizens pleno Jure^ citizens sine sufrayio^ 
alli(*s or socii^ fed(^nils, all were subjected * to military service, 
whicli warlike peoples then scarcely regarded as a burden, and so 
contingents had to be raised, armed, paid, perhaps (*ven supported 
at the expense of the cities^ — a just law, since Rome at first 
demanded them only for the common defence. 

' Of. Livy, viii. 14 ; ix. 4r>; xlv. 20. 

* For towns beurinj,^ the same title some differences existed. Thus Messina and Tauio- 
menium benun»» durinjr the first Punic war fcederattPy but tlie former furnished a ship, 
and tlie oilier was not expected to <lo so. (Cic, II., in Verr.y v. 10.) 

^ For th«; incorporation of the Italians into the Roman army, see Polyb., vi. Frag. 5 He 
says tliat Home ^mve gratuitously corn and barley to the Italian auxiliaries {ibid., p. 8), while 
sheretaintHl the cost of it out of the pay of the Roman citizens. We infer from tliispaasiige 
that she did not undertake the pay of the auxiliaries, although she divided the booty with them. 
But their v\n\it»y preefecti nociorunif were Roman citizens. (Livy, xxiii. 7.) 
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III. — Colonies and Military Roads. 

After havinf; divided the interests there was need to prevent 
them from becoming reunited : the colonies forestalled this danger. 
Tlic Orook colonies were sometimes founded with a commer- 
f-ial end in view, tike the three hundred factories of Miletus, but 
ni'VCT for a political object, unless it were to rid the mother 
rromitry fif a sui-plus population or a turbulent crowd. Like the 
Hwarm driven from tlic hive, the colonists became strangers to 
thcii' metropolis,' the utmost they owed to it was 
in religious matters — some marks of deference and 
filial respect. The civil law explains the political 
law ; at Athens, the son, inscribed in the phratria, 
became a citizen, and no one had authority over 
(Viii.f(i \\\i[a. At Rome the father was master of the life 
and property of his son, even if senator or consul. 
In llic (■i)lony bom Qf Rome,' emancipation could never come. 
I''n"iii tlic senate it received its municipal law ; its internal 
or((»iii>*iili<'n was sketched on that of the mother-country; it had 
w-imtorr* or iff curious, consuls or duumvirs, censors or duumviri 
f/Hiiii/iifiiiiii/fn, but in case of war it had to pay a tribute to the 
lltiiiiiiii li'eiiHury, and to the legions even the verj' last of its abre- 
bodii-d iiH'M.* The ancient Roman colony was truly nothing but 
II giirriHui," wnt out to the State lands, and as Machiavelli terms 
it, a miilinel." It was not settled at hazard,' but in the most 



' Tliii ii\<,iiui'\m tniwr lie nlwnvg excepted. Alliens enieivd upon this sTstem sfter ths 
lli'ilinii ivui'R, iiihI III it (iwvil Ihp ]>nn-i>r tliat sliu eiijoyed during lialf a ceiilurr. Tlie true 
liunk rui'iiiiM «u» ill H Htiile if iiiforiorily iu reopeet tu liis metropolis (T1>uc., i. 26). He of 
.illiuiif, 1/ li>^ iviiii'iii'il III Atlien, wtitiiuilliinf mnn- lliana /i.-roinV' Set: on lhi« question tbe 
Whk.iI »!.■ ir iif M I'oiii-urt on /« O./uniM alkriitenttri of tlie Stli and 81I1 penturies. 

■ lli:tri~< iif u lii<iii«' Mlriic-lt nt Cnithngo Xura. Two iniliturj- eiiaipna, and around, C. 
Aljl INVH Mill. A llVlIt ii\iS Mluumririiuin^eniialu). 

■ llii: nliiiii-o w.r.' ri-l!nlii)ii»of ItoiDf. Er riiitatr quati propaffata tunl et jura in- 
ttili'tiii/iir •.iitniii /n./iiili Ihmiiiii hiiliriit . . . riijiii Mir eoloHi'tr guoii fjjii/iet parnt gmuUicraqut 
/.-./.» I Aul li.ll . .V,„Y, Ml.. XVI.. xiii. i*-0.> 

MiUl. . ,>,:„„i„m.,ur darrnt. ll.ivy. xxix. L'.-t 
- .\-H I.H11 ../•/.i.lii lliilw yiiiim prii/myiiiirulii imjirii. (Oic, in RuU., il. 27.) 
' till. > k|ii>'»i<iii i3 l'in'^•'>■, In t1it> i<)>i>i-oli /'ru /iiiirri" liu calli Xarbonne ; Specula popult 

ri- 1 .111' iM f II . I I'-') ili'lliii'H a ciiliinv: dfliicfi tunt In luctim rer/um irdijlcit 
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fertile districts, on the banks of a river, or at a harbour. It 
had as its object not its own prosperity but the guardianship of a 
territory.' In place of building a city where it chose, it occupied 




Ground Plan of T.nrals for a Colony.' 



in narrow passes, on precipitous mountains, old cities surrounded 
by good walls and which commanded the country far and wide.* 
The agrimcnsor having left Kome with the armed colonists, all 
veteran soldiei's,* divided among them houses and lands. At 



' Bnilua (tip. App., Bell. Ci'r,, H. 140) culls llie colonists: ^iXatat tUv mraXtiiiiKoTnii'. 

' Tlirrj still remain traces of the prmmd plniis set out by the agrim«nsore» : " In following 
the I'm A-'mili'i, between Ceseiia and riiilogiin. ns well as here and there in the districts of 
Mudeiia ami I'armo, the Imveller is much snrpriiit^ to we imifonii paths, all perfectly parallel, 
equidistant and at rifrht angles wiili tliu l.igh rood. They ore all cut at right anp'les by other 
tracks, so (hat the fields liavc exactly the same area. Setn from the spurs of the Apennines 
these fields |Jok lilic chess-ljoards of vt-i'dnre or of ripening' crups, and an accurate Burvey proves 
that in fact the soil of these districts Js cut into rectung'les of (reninetrical equality, beitig 776 
yards lo:ig- nnJ obout. i;?4 ocres. Now this stiuare i* precisely the Roman centuria, and Liry 
tells ns thai nil these lands, after having been taken from the Gauls, were measured, squared, 
and divided lunrng the Iloman colonists. It is (hen. bevcind doubt that these repular networks 
of niadii, canals, and furrows dale ^Q centuries buck, and are indeed, the work of the veleran* 
of Rome." (lli'clns, Xoiiielh sfoi/raphie unim-tflle, vol. i. p. 344.) 

' Ilciracc savs, speaking of Vennsia ; Quo iic per vantum liomano ineurrtrtt ho*ti». (Sat., 

[I. i, n^.) 

' Livy, ir, 4!*: Front., f'trat., iv, 3, 13. The colonists formed a little army, having ita' 
nd knighls, who refeked a larger share (Livy, xxxv. 0, 50; siivii. 57,: xl. ai). 
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tho first, they were few in number ; in the cities of Latium and 
the Sabine tcrritorj' there were three hundred families ; later on, 
when there was need to occupy important military fr(»ntiers, 
actual armies went forth : six thousand men went to liene- 
ventuin, to cover Campania ; still more to Venusia, to threaten 
Magna Oreeia, to defend Apulia, to check the Lucanians and 
the Siininites of the South. It is thought that tho colonists, 
once established at the charge of the ancient inhabitants, and con- 

sequontly surrounded by 

^[^Sj^^^^ /^^***^ il?^ enemies, were not allowed 

jwri^l^^H «V /TTm-^si^O^ 'A ^'^ desert their post and 

K 'k.'^l'J^ SpBlMi^l^r ^^''n >3 S** *•> ^'^^^ ^t Rome, and 

\ W^ T^^ </ \^V^M_^M *^** ''^*' ^^^ ^^'^ soldiers 

X^^^F^lgS^r N^T^ ""^^^ «itt the colours, the law 

^*-.is*=*^ ^•^<:^;^^^0^ deprived thcni of the right 

Coin of the d^irio^B. ,,f deliberating. W- have 

no express evidence that they did not preserve the plenitude of 
their privileges as Roman citizens. But though they preserved 
them, they had something . else to do than increase the din and 
crowd of the Forum. The republic required them to render its 
conquests durable ; to watch over the vanquished and prevent 
revolts, to cany throughout Italy the language, uutnners, laws 
and blood of Rome and Latium.* Tliis they secured so well 
that, within a few years, there was bom in the depths of Apulia 
the man whom the Romans will style the father of their litera- 
ture, Ennius rtoKter, the poet who sang in 81 books the great 
deeds of their ancestors. 



Tliree niagu>tnilea were geiierslly cliaTyed with conduding (hem, and during thv first year 
•uper\i«iiig llisir w»iit8: triumviri ilnlacmdiM rolonii", qtti per Irimnium matfi»tratum kabrrntt 
(I,i\\. xxxii. 'Jfll. Tb« colonies callrd maritime {not all (lie colonies on the tea wvre «>, liut 
only tlnwe wliirli jniurded u" importnnl port al the month of a river) were exempt fnitn land 
aervice and wimi-timea lliat by »en: mrm-mncta ntcatio (Livy, xxvii. -V; xixvi. 3). Thfy 
were re<|Uire<] hIhivc all tn defend the position whirh hud liwn entrtisted to lliem. nikI thii< 
intereiit appeared hi ['iinvidi-rahle that tlif murilime colonics were composed of K-iman ciliiens. 

' Coin clmrk liv d^ree of the dKuriona I)D Iderreto ilecuru/num) at Apainea in Bilhynia 
under Caracnlla. Ijirge lironTe. 

' Asciiniiis fin /'won. I reckoned liefor^- ilif wcrnid I'nnip war 53 colonies, twenly-lhree of 
whicli had tln'>« 7^/11. HudvifT and Motnmsen have f mimeniled the names of thirty-oiw or 
IhiHy-lno lionian colonif'- nnd of tlilrty-nine [jitiii odimies. In ibe latter not only Latins and 
Italiana were edmittr<l. hut uImi pteWlana from Rome, who preferrad a property in a colony 
to the eiercisH of politicnl righia in the Forum. 
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Folio win ji; a eustoiu diTived from older Italy, the colonists, 
where the conqnered had bec^n spared, took usually a third of the 
territory; the natives shared the rest, and had in their own city 
only an inferior position, like that of the plebeians of Ronic^ when 
the latter were still without the jm snjfragii and the jus honorum. 
Thus revolts were fn»quent, and many a time wttc the colonists 
driven away or surprised and massacred by their subjects. But 
time and community of int(Tests effaced, as at Eomc*, these dif- 
ferencc\s. The colonial popidus and plcbs ended by being fused in 
the ecpiality of municipal rights, to which was oft(»n added ecpiality 
of rights with Eome, in virtue of a plebiscite which enrolled the 
city in one of the thirty-five tribes. Then therc^ remaincMl no otluT 
division than the natural one between the rich and poor, the assi(fui 
and the tvrarii^ the honestiores and the humilioros^ which formed 
th(» gi'cat social division in the last days of the republic and under 
th(* emi)ire. 

With the Gracchi a new sort of colonies Ix^gan — that of poor 
people to whom lands were given; another again with Marius and 
Sylla — that of soldiers who obtained lands as a military prize, two 
very different proceedings, which we shall discuss in du(^ time*. 

To complete this sketch of the anci(^nt colonies let us see what 
posts th(^ s(^nate gav(^ them to guard. 

Till the Samnite war, Kome, more engagi^d in gaining peace 
within than conquests without, had formcnl a small nundxu- only of 
th(\s(^ (establishments alike political and military. In Etruria, 
Sutrium and Xepete at the passes of the Ciminian forest ; among 
the Kutuli, Ardea and Satricum; among the Volsci, Antium to 
watch the coast ; Velitne, Norba and Setia, to keep in check the 
mountain district. 

In the war with Sanmium the* legions had conquennl in vain ; 
the war would never have ended, had not the senat(», by its 
colonies, gradually made the enemy retreat to the Apennines. 
By Ten-acina, on the* Appian way, it closed th(^ route from Cam- 
pania into liatium ; by Fregelhe it barred the* vallc\y of the TrcTus 
which led to Prseneste and the* Alban Mount, by Sora, Interamna, 
Mintumie, all on th(* Liris, it coven^d the country of the Volsci and 
of the Ilemicans. 

A second line defended the first — Atina, Aquinum, Casinum, 

NN 
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Pii^tnm. il'TO U} tlio wiiith, 'I'iinntiiiii, I-ocri, Rlicgiuin, nii tlir 
Straits. !i!i<l st.ino ..tlu-r j.liucs liutl gamsoiis. 

To Itiiul tojicctlicr all tlicfc [Kn-ts, and to transport the le^ious 
raiiiiUv to inciiarctl pniiits, gn_'at military roads wtTe laid out frrmi 
•Hie cxtn-iuity of tlio peninsula to the other. In tho middle of tlio 
Sainnito war, in oVl, the censor Appius hail begun the Appiaii 




I'lie .\ppi. 



(reKtoMd).' 



way wliieh U-d aeross the Pontine marshes from Rome to ("a]»ua. 
This ^n-at exainjih* was followed, and from that time the eeiisi>rs 
efiiploycd for works of pca<-e the resources of the treasury. They 
set with siieli activity to w(»rk. that iK'fore the second Punic war the 
Vahrian way Inivc'l-scd Tilmr, the <(ilojiies of Carseoli and Alha, 
and reached ( 'nrliiiium. on the other fide of the .\pi'niiines ; the 
Aitn-liaji way r.in aloiif; the c<Kists of Klruria, and the Flaminiaii 



Ihiik i.lia.1.-. It wui. tl 



I. ..f IVr- 



,,;/li E'lijizj ili U»ma, pi, l7(). 
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Italy, Rome had in the coiintry establishments of another kind, and 
whieh helped the same result — the spread of the Latin race over 
the whole i>eninsula. The agei' llomanus stopped at the Vultumiis, 
but the rest of Italy was eovered with lands assigned to the public 
domain of the Roman people. The Bruttians had ceded half of 
the Sila forest,' the Samnites and the Lucanians who had recognised 
the majesty of the Roman people ^ the Sabines and Picentines, 
despoiled by Curius, the Senones, exterminated by Dolabella, had 
lost more still, and the half perhaps of the best lands of the 
j>eninsula had become Roman property. The censors had let them;' 
and shepherds and Roman labourers, being spread throughout the 
country, were unceasingly being fused with the Italian populations. 

In ortler to ensure the payment of the tax imposed on the 
lands of the domain^ the senate divided the peninsula into four 
gnmd divisions, to which were sent four quaestors, who resided at 
Ostia and C'ales for the provinces which lie towards the Tyrrhenian 
sea; in Umbria and C^bria for the districts along the Adriatic' 

To the cities of different ranks which we have named are 
attached the cantons, pagi^ and the country towns, ciei^ which had 
their annual magistrate^ also the fora and coneiliaitila. In the dis- 
tricts where the population was not dense, certain places became the 



Spaletam, FaDnm Fortmup. and PiMnniin, on the etmSL It was eontiimed under the naae ci 
rim ^-EmiUm^ which tiaTeraed Gallia Cualpina to Pbccntia, where it ciowcd the Po. rMched 
Milan, and froin thenee ran westward to Turin, to the east as fiar as Trieste. A rroas road. 
rim /Wf triNMr, went fron Genoa to Verona. 

M. VL\ CASSL\ led •mm mitral Etniria, hr Teii, Sytrinm, Vnkimi, and Amtima to 
Luna, when* it joined the AureEan war. One at its branches, rim vfateroM, went to Toder and 
Pent»ia : anotber. rim CtaJim, united Rnsrils and Tarquinii, and the nm Camimm crosKd the 
■Wiintajxv cl Viterho. drnmnu wumt. 

VII. VIA ArRELlA.leavinir Rome hr the JamniliiBi gate, towhcd \liaum and foUowed 
f h^ Etnvcan ono^ ro Genoa and Frejas. The rim I\>rtmemfif foUowed the ri^ht bank ci the 
TiUpt tn Pr^usk Ao.2U«i : the ria Otti^nnM, the left bank to O^tia* wbrtici? it tonkfd to the 
P'^th. keey4r4r niklrr the name '^f rm Srrrritmc, along the coaM to T^rracina: the road* 
Utmr^mtima ai>i Ardr^imm indicate the moxe hx their name^. 

T^iO* «*'Ten ^rrxnd n^^d* started fr^CD Kome: two. Affim and Lmtimm^ to the soath ; twv%. 
VnUrm and S^mrim, to the Adriatic: '>fk*. Flumimim, to the iwnh-east : two, immm arm! 
Atkr^m. ?•> :h- r*^rtfc-w¥i4 : ind th^ ria ^^wtUim ferre* f«>r both bank» k4 th^ P*x See «.m thL« 
«jii»-^> c :^^ iU.«i4c w.»rk •! Henri^r. HuiUre de* frtmds ckewumt de rEmtfmrr n mmm aal the 
TmU' 'i^ PHiftrnT^. «L Erne« IVsPJardir**. 

I*i'<it*_ Rrrrrpfm ejc Ukfxk tx. 15 (30, 5l. 

- In nsArrT -U<>rt the Iralxans w*»re admitted as farmers, and thi^ wa* ooe SK^fe Wmi 
U'^-wt^n tb^-m ac»l 11 die : hvr tlat dat<r>, »l«xib«lrt¥^ frctn a later f*ri»xl. At the I'ame d the 
• inrrij. mxr.y { • Ij<^b ar»r L* hiri^ *4 d'^4&atD k^^d. «Cic«» 4e Mtf^ uL it*. > 
' LiiT. /./«>.. XT. ; Tac.. .Int.. ir i^7 
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Ihm'iius<» iiono would ior^ot the rights which victorr had given them. 
Vudvr its kin^s. Homo called strangers into its bosom: now snlK- 
('i<Mitly iH'opled, in the* mind of the senate, it created Komaii 
eiti/(Mis outside its walls, and to stimulate zeal, it dangUnl this 
sliowv title befon* tlu^ eves of all, which raised to the rank of the 
masters of Italy, Miiicli freed from taxes,' opened np offices, and 
ealhul t<» the distribution of lands, and the enjoyment of the public 
domain. It is th(^ coin in which she repays all siTnces : precious 
uioney, which she divides in order to gain by it a greater numlier 
to \\ov causc^ Tlu^retore, if it is true that the Boman people, terrible 
apiiust Ihi* stronjTi and pitiless on the field of battle, carried do- 
st ruct inn wherever it found a keen resistaneis at leiist, when war 
was over, it spontaneously, in the interest of its greatness, rais^^ 
up the (»neuiy which it had just struck do>Mi ; it was please<l, as 
the port says, panrir sft/tjWfhs ff t/tM/are suj)erfH>s. Satisfied with 
linviu^ destroycnl th(^ political i>ower of its adversaries, it gt^nenilly 
respreted, in this first period of its conquests, their manners, tlu^ir 
laws and tlu^ir ^ovcTUuu^nt. it knew that a people could be re- 
sigued to the loss of its inde[)endenc(% that is to say, to a confes- 
siou of its w(»akn(*ss, but n(*ver t<» thv c(mtempt of the customs of 
its nucM'stors. The <entndisation was political, not administrative; 
and the greater part of the cities pn^scTving their magistrates,' laws, 
nlij/iou, tinaurrs, intiTual police, allowed to confer municipal fret^- 
dofii, tn administer criiuinal and civil pro(»(»dure,' in short, to give 
fhcuKelvos hiws, regarded th(»ms(»lv(»s ratluT as associated with tin* 
<phfMlour of the Jioman nam(» than subject to its power. Tin* 
iHKfh' n\ thrir <'omitia ma<le them beli(»v(* thems(dves free. All th<» 
li'. MiK fnni.4 of Italv were emtndised in the hands of the consuls; 
Mm »Miiili- disposed of its five hundn^d thousimd soldiei's, its cavaliy, 
«'. Ill- \. mill \rl politiral life was not extinji:uished in the muniripla\ 
Ui« l»h<i»il iliil not |r:i\r tho rxtremitifs to rush to the In^art as is 
»l,' '1.' .1 ri'iilury aud a half later, when thosi^ tempests arise in 



\ ■ • 



J- ' '-'i Mill iln« wiir auaiiist 1Nt>*mi>. tli»* rifiz«MW Imd no tiixrs \vhat«>\t*r tn 
< -I- 'I* "iiii.!' i.iwii nitn/i'-fn riil, itrm /nttf/i'jtfri f»*if/i f/tiofftftfit'j* finnt. Vv^x. s\. 



i • • !'• r • •!.. iiiiiiiH i|iiii 'y«//;/ii, ////v. A UMiiiaii <'iti/*>n (*<)ul«i. in ii rriininul niHtt^fr, bo 
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mimiitaiiioiis country which separates the Vultumus from tho 
tloaod the paBws which the Samnitcs had many a time 
followed to descend into the valley of 
this latter river, and from there stretch 
out their hand to tho subdued peoples 
of Latiuni. Vescia, Suessa Aurunca, 
Teunum and Calcs among the Sidicini, 
Cm of Aqiiiniim.' j^^p^ (j^^ country between the lower 

Liris and the \'ultumus. 

'lliiH double line, which encircled Latium on the south and 

»outh-cast, was conuectetl on the east by Alba Fuccntia among the 

Marsi, .^ula and Carseoli among the 

..Etpii, with the important position of 

which covered the route from 

i towards Rome and with the colonies 

uf Ktriiria, Nepete, Sutrium, Cosa, Alsium, 

and Fregellic. Behind this rampart Rome 

enemy. Hannibal and Pyrrhus, who once 

crosseil this formidable circle, but without having broken it, did 

not dare to rcniuiu in the midst of it. 

lu the rest of Italy the colonies were less numerous : the 
IMjpuiation of Rome and its Latin allies would not have been suf- 
ficient to form so many garrisons : but 
by their strength and good position 
they were enabled to command a wide 
area. Th\is Samnium had only two ; at 
-^semia and Beneventum, from whence 
started all the high roads of south Italy; 
Picenum, throe ; Iladria, Finmim, Caatrum ; TImbria, four, ranged 
alitnp; the nmte of the Gauls ; Niiniin. which barred the middle 
valley uf tlie Tiber; !Si>oletum, which covered this place and 



could brave 



every 




' Eliii'l of Mitionn. ltpvi.TSp, AQVIN, a cxk and a Mnr ; amall bronie of Aquioum on 
111.- ria J^fiiia, lilt niinn of wliicli ore to bt- eitn still in llic vicinity of the tnodeni town o( 
.\quiiH>. Ii WBB tU.- imiivu plara of JuvcDal [iind of \\iv (pval St. "niomiu".— iU]. 

" H-.I.1 of MiiLTi-n. (»n il.i- nww. l.iw ..f a lior«-. t'0(«.>NO. Small bronn.. 
H.ail ,.f Vul.«(i; V(l[.C-ANOM ; l.-liirHl, yai,-,T^. Itn Hi.- n-v.'iw, AlSKItNINO Bad 
n yiHiiitf wiimuu driviitg a liga. Small Irutiu: of .£M-n)ia, in tliu valfcy of tbo Vultuinua, 
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the route to Rome ; Sciia and jVi-iiiiintim, outposts against the 
Cisalpinee.' 

In Campania the Greeks proved faithful ; but Capua, always 
turbulent, was watohed l>y the 
colonies of Satieula and Calos ; in 
case of need Casilinum, on a rock 
at the edge of the Yultumus and 
a short distance from Capua, eould 
receive a garrison; Apulia was 
guarded by Luceria and Venusia, 
which put on its coins the eagle of Jupiter holding 





Tumuli ai AJaiuia.'' 



Calabria, by liruudusium and Valentia ; the coast of Lucania by 

' To aTnid nturning later on to this mittter of the colnnjeit 1 in llin casf of nome pn lieyoiid 
tlic dale wliicli we linvo reached. Tlius Spiitatum was culonizod only io LMO. Si-vtrul others 
vrcrv founds only during- the first Punic war. 

' Neptune rrowned by n Vidnri-. the Indent, nnd four O'a, the mark of the tn'mii {we 
pp. 20ft- 200). Onlho rpverse. HRVN. fRnindusiiimlnnd fl monopram. Arion on a dolphin ond 
holdinfF in his riffht hand a Viotory. Bmnie of Ilnindniiiuin. 

' Verjfil has described f^n., xi. 860 tei/.') thia kind of sepulture: "On a monntain arose 
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^Jt'^Illn1. >l"ii- tu llif i-'ulU. Tan-muin, I»(-rL Rhcgium. «d lb>- 
Stniits. and x'lnc <>iL<t }'la«T> liad pirTis^>ij>. 

Ti» liiml loiri-ilitT all lb(-M- jmrlfs. and to traiiFpftrt the I<-}ri<'n- 
raitidlv In imuafC-d i'"iuTs inx-JiI iniiilar\- roads were laid out fntni 
out' I'xtn-mhv of tin- iH'uinsuk lo the other. In the middle of the 
Siimiiite war, in ^1-, the eensor Appius had begun the Appian 




wiiy wliieh Uh] j»to!w tlje rontinr marshes from Rome to Capua. 
This frn-iit exaiii].!.' wus foIl<,w.(l. and fn.iu that time the e4-us..rs 
eiiii-lnyt-d f.ir works of pra.-e tlie n-soun.s of tlie tri-Jlsurv. Tliey 
s.t with su-li ;i<tiviiy lo work, tliat iH-fore tJie second Punie war the 
Valerian way 1 ni versed Tihur. til.' eoh.nies of Carseoli and AIlw. 
and ivaeli.d ( 'oitiniiim. on th.- mher sido ..f tlie .\pennines; the 
.\iirelian way nm id-mp th- .-oasis of Ktruria. and the naininiau 
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way went from the t'anipus Martins to Ariiiiininn, />., to the 
entrance of C^isalpine Gaul. 

By the Appian and Latin ways Eonie had tlierefore prompt and 
easy communication with Lower Italy ; by the Aurelian and Fla- 
minian ways, witli Etruria and Umbria ; by the Valerian way, 
with the country in the midst of the Apennines. The (*olonies 
settled on these routes wcn-e able, in case of dangcT, to clos(^ them.^ 

The genius of a people or an epoch is sec^n in its ar(*hitecture. 
Greece had the rarthen(m — supreme elegance and i(U^al bcniuty ; 
the Middle Ages, the cathedrals of Eheims and Amiens — the fervent 
glow of devotion. The architectural glory of the Bomans is above 
all their militarv roads whose solid network first enlaced Italy, 
later on, the world. This people did not look upwards ; its eyes 
and hands are fixed on the earth ; but no one has held it with 
a stronger grasp.^ 

Besides the military colonies sent to the sti'ongest places of 

* It is true that ancient armies, not carrying heavy artillery, could more easily leave the 
main roads. 

^ The following is a list of the seven high roads loading from Home, to which were 
attached twenty secondary roads, or branches, from the principal ones. The most important of 
these can be traced on cur special map of the militarv roads and colonies before the Punic 
wars. In the following list we give the complete system, so as to avoid returning to this 
matter. 

I. VIA APPIA,from Rome to Capua by the plain, and from Capua to Ilrundusium. From 
it branch off the roads- -«SV^i//<i, going to Setia ; Domitiaria, which from Sinuessa to Snrrentum 
goes round the Bay of Naples; Campana or ConsularUj from Capua to Cunue, Puteoli, 
Atella, and Naples: Aq ui i I ia, from Capu^a to Salemum, Pajstuni, Cosentia, Vibo, and Khegiiim ; 
ICf/nafiay fi*oni Peneventum to Ilerdonea, Canusium, and Prindisi; Trajfttia, from Venusia to 
Ileraclea, Thurium, Crotona, and llhegium, where it joins the via Aquillia ; Minucia, or 
Xumiciaf traversing Samnium from north to south, 

II. VIA L.\TINA, from Kcmie to Peneventum, at the foot of the mountains. It sends 
a branch to Tusculuni, net Tuscidana^ and is connected to the Appian way by a cross road, via 
Ilndrianay running from Teanum to Mintumse. The two roads, Appia and Latina separate at 
the porta Capeiia. IVtween the Latin and Valerian roads run — the via Labirafia, from the 
Esquiline gate to Labicum, and joining the via Latina at a place calM ad /y»V»/w, 30 miles 
fn»m Pome ; the via Prfrnestinay or Gahina, going off at the same point and joining the Latin 
roa<l near Anagnia ; the via CuUatina, very short, 

III. VIA TlPUUTINA,from the porta Tiburtina to Tibur, and continuing, under the name 
of VIA \ ALEIIIA, across the Sabine country to Corfinium. whence it was continue<l to the 
Ailriatic, wliidi it coasted from Aterimm to Castrum Truentimim. where it met tlw Salarian 
roatl. Two branches led — to »Sublaqueum. via Suhlaceima, in the high valley of the Aiiio and 
in Apulia ; via Frentana Appuia, along the Adriatic. The via Xomcnta/ia, or J'^icttiNnufi^, 
starttnl from the porta Collina. rejoined at Eretum the Salarian way. 

IV. VIA SAL API A, from the Colline gate to Ancona, by Fidenne, Reate, Asculum. 
Picenum. Castnnn Truentiiuim to the coast of the Adriatic. 

V. VIA FLAMINIA, from the Flaminian gate to Ariminum, by Naniia, Interamna, 
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Italy, Eonie had in the country establishments of another kind, and 
which helpc^d the same result — the spread of the Latin race over 
the whole peninsula. The ager Romanus stopped at the Vultumus, 
but the rest of Italy was covered with lands assigned to the public 
domain of the Roman people. The Bruttians had ceded half of 
the Sila forest,^ the Samnites and the Lucanians who had recognised 
the majesty of the Roman people^ the Sabines and Piccntines, 
despoiled by Curius, the Senones, exteiminated by Dolabella, had 
lost more still, and the half perhaps of the best lands of the 
peninsula had become Roman property. The censors had let them;^ 
and shepherds and Roman labourers, being spread throughout the 
country, were unceasingly being fused with the Italian populations. 

In order to ensure the payment of the tax imposed on the 
lands of the domain, the senato divided the peninsula into four 
grand divisions, to which were sent four qucestors, who resided at 
Ostia and C'ales for the provinces which lie towards the Tyrrhenian 
sea; in Umbria and Calabria for the districts along the Adriatic' 

To the cities of diiferent ranks which we have named are 
attached the cantons, pagi^ and the country towns, vici^ which had 
their annual magistrates, also the fora and conciliabula. In the dis- 
tricts where the population was not dense, certain places became the 

Spoletum, Fanum Fortunie, and Pifiaunim, on the coast. It was continued under the name of 
via yEmiliay which traversed Gallia Cisalpina to Placentia, where it crossed the Po, reached 
Milan, and from thence ran westward to Turin, to the east as far as Trieste. A cross road, 
via Postumia, went from Genoa to Verona. 

VI. VIA CASSIA led across central Etruria, by Veii, Sutrium, Vulsinii, and Arretium to 
Luna, where it joined the Aurelian way. One of its branches, via Amerina, went to Tuder and 
IVrusia ; another, via Clodioj united Uusellao and Tarquinii, and the via Cimina crossed the 
mountains of Viterbo, Ciminus mons. 

VII. Vi.\ Al'UELl A, leaving Rome by the Janiculum gate, touched Alsium and followed 
tlio Etru8can coa»<t to Genoa and Frejus. Tlie via Poiiuensis followed the right bank of the 
TilK»r to Tortus Augusti: the via OMienniiy the left bank to Ostia, whence it tunied to the 
south, keeping under the name of via Sevfriana^ along the coast to Terracina; the roads 
Laurent ina and Ardcatina indicate the route bv their names. 

'Ilius seven grand roads starter! fn)m Home: two, Ajipia and Latina, to the soutli ; two, 
Valeria and Saiaria, to the Adriatic: one, Fiaminia, to the north-east; two, CoMia ainl 
Aurelia, to the north-west ; and the via Aimiiia serves for both banks of the Po. See on this 
(|uef*tion tlie chiHsic work of Bergier, Histoire des grands chemins de VEmjnre rvmain and the 
Table de Pnttinfjer^ ed. Eniest IVsjardins. 

* IHonys., I'liTerpta e.v libro xx. 15 (20, 5). 

^ In many places the Italians were admitted as farmers, and this was one more bond 
l)i»twi*en them aiwl Home ; but that dates, doubtless, from a later peri(xl. At the time of the 
Gracchi, many of them are holders of domain land. (Cic, de Sep,, iii. 20.) 

^ Livy, ICjtit., XV. ; Tac, Ann., iv. 27. 
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common market place, forum^ and the point of reunion, conciUabnliim^ 
of the whole canton.^ (*ommunities were tliere formed, wliich 
became by degrees riei,, or even cities; and the nomad shepherd of 
the Pontine marshes, as Avell as the mountaineer, whose liut hiy 
hidden in the most retired valleys of the Apennines, was attached 
to this municipal rule, of which Rome, while respecting it, made 
an instrument of dominion. 



IV. — Religious Supreatacy ; Rome Governs and does 

NOT Administer. 

Religion exercised too great an influence throughout the whole 
peninsula, for the Romans, while disciplining Italy, to neglect the 
discipline also of its religions. We have seen*^ that at Rome they 
worshipped the protecting divinities of conqucTed cities ; wlien 
they left the vanquished their gods, they subjc^'ttnl their pri(\sts 
to the control of Roman priests, who claimed for themselv(*s ah me 
the knowledge of the science of augury. From tlie Rubicon to 
the Straits of Messina, not a prodigy happened that was not 
immediately referred by the trembling people to i\\v Roman senate, 
interpreted by its augurs, and expiated according to their directions.^ 
By this the local clergy was dispossessed of its principal means of 
influence, and the Romans held Italy bv relii^ion, as th(»v did bv 
policy and arms. Presently we shall find the religious feeling 
grow weak, and amongst some disappear. Now it was still power- 
ful, and the Romans gave an example of piety. It is computed 
that from 302 to 290 ten temples were built by them in their city. 

The other great nations of antiquity had known well enough 
how to conquer ; not one knew how to preserve its conquests. 



* The commissioners nominated in the year 211 for the recruit inp^, go per forn et con- 
ciliabula, Cf. \A\y pass, and Festus s.v. Tliese fora et atnciliabuia were places where a rum! 
population, not having a city, transacted their religious or jiulicial affairs, and held tlieir 
meetings and markets. I have counted among the ancient cities of Italy more than xMirXy fufo^ 
many of whom to this day keep the name : Forli, Forlimpopoli, Fossomhroue, etc. 

'^ Page 248, n. 1 

* Livy, xxi. 02 : lectixtemium Ccpre imperatum : xxii. 1, decretum ettf . . . . Junoni Lmiuvii 
.... sacrijicaretur. . . . Decemmri Ardea in/oro i¥utjoribus Aoittiis nacrijivarunt. Cf. xxxiii. ol. 
See especially in the next volume the senatus-cofuuitum against the Uacchauals. 
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lM»raus«» none would forgot the rights which Wetoiy had given them. 
TudcT its kings, Rome ealled strangers into its bosom ; nuw suffi- 
ciently peopled, in the mind of the senate, it created Roman 
citizens outside its walls, and to stimulate zeal, it dangled thi^ 
sliowv titl(» before* th(* eves of all, which raised to the rank of the 
mast<*rs of Italy, which freed from taxes,* opened up offices, and 
calle<l to the* distribution of lands, and the enjoyment of the public 
domain. It is the coin in which she repays all serWces : precious 
money, which slu» divides in order to gain by it a greater number 
to her cuius<» Therefore*, if it is true that the Roman people, terrible 
against the strong, and pitiless on the field of battle, carried de- 
struction wherever it found a keen resistance, at least, when war 
was over, it si)ontaneously, in the interest of its greatness, raist*d 
up the enemy which it had just struck down ; it was pleased, as 
the poet says, par cere Huhjectin et dehellare superboa. Satisfied with 
having destroyed the jKilitical power of its adversaries, it generally 
resjHH'tcHl, in this first perifKl of its conquests, their manners^ their 
laws and their government. It knew that a people could be re- 
signetl to the* h>ss of its indep<*ndence, that is to say, to a confes- 
sion of its weaknesei, but never to the c»ontempt of the customs of 
its ancestors. Tlie r-r^ntralisation was pfditical, not administrative ; 
and the greater |)art (A the cities preserving their magistrates,' laws, 
H'ligion, finanr-es, internal f)f>lice, allowed to confer mimicipal free- 
dom, to administer criminal and civil procedure,* in short, to give 
th<*ms<-lvc-:^ Iam>, n*ganl#-rl thems^'lves rather as associated with the 
splend<#ur frf the ]{f»man name than subject to its power. The 
bustle iA their rTf^mitia ma^le them believe themselves free. All the 
living f^^m^-!* '»f Italy wen* c-entndis^d in the hands of the consuls ; 
the j^*nate di^fp^r^^l ut it.** five hundrrnl th(»usand soldiers, its cavalry, 
its n;ivy. and \*\ i^»litir^d life was not extinguishid in the mHHicipia\ 
the bl«wMi did u**X l<-av#- the extn*miti«'> to rush to the htnirt as is 
the i^?^- a i-i^iiUiry and a Imlf later, when those tempests arisi* in 









' I-\r»'|»: f >r ^h» luuiiK-ipia >>f4tm'> jurr \ \ltm\3Ln rilixen ohiW. in « cnmuuil matter, be 
jiu4iT»«<i "iii^ k'^ ii*»- »h'»l^ j»^»|»lr. ar<r«,r*hni/ !«» thr Twelve Table*^ 
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which tlie republic will founder. We are still in the age of 
moderation and wisdom. 

While giving to Italy the organisation just described, Rome 
had accomplish'^d all that her municipal constitution permitted, and 
more than the political wnsdom of antiquity taught her. She con- 
tinued the sovereign city by the right of victory ; but she made 
luu'self the capital of the Italians by attracting to her senate their 
most notable citizens. If it is not the representative system in its 
reality, it was a feeble image of it, and this political genius which 
anticipated the far off future ought to command our admiration.^ 

' We have seen at page 322 that the Latins had demainied that the .senate should be 
couiposiHi half of Uoinan senators and half of Latin senators. This idea of a sort of fe<lerative 
republic was very familiar to the Italians of Cfutral Italy. We know of an Etruscan diet of 
Voltumnn, the feria? Latina?, the ancient league of Home, the Latins and Heniicans. Alexander 
the MoL)Ssian had also formed an amphictyonic council for the Italian (jieeks. 



CHAPTER XVIII. 

INTEENAL STATE OF EOHE DUILIN& TEE SAHNITE WA£. 

I. — Manners. 

THIS period has been regarded as the golden age of the 
•republic. According to the old and honourable custom of 
praising bygone days, all the virtues have been ascribed to the 
Romans of this period; and virtues they indeed possess^ed, especially 
tliose which make good citizens. The conquerors of the Etruscans 
and Tarentum did not despise poverty; the plebeians, who had 
asserted so many rights, accepted all their duties, and their patriot- 
ism had the force of a religious feeling. Two Decii gave their 
life for the Roman army, and Postumius, Manlius each sacri- 
ficed a son to discipline. The censor, Rutilius, re-elected on leav- 
ing office (2GG), called together the people, and censured them 
strongly for liaving conferred twice in succession on the same 
citizen those important functions. If Com. Rufinus, in spite of 
two consulates, a dictatorship and a triumph, was expelled the 
senate for his ten pounds of silver plate, when the law permitted 
only eight ounces ; * if the consul Postumius forced two thousand 
legionaries to cut his com or clear his woods, Atilius Serranus 
received at the plough the consular purple, as Cincinnatus did 
fomiorly the dictatorship. Regulus, after two consulates, possessed 
only a little field with a single slave, in the sterile teiritory of 
Pupinia^, and C^urius, with his triumphal hands, like Fabricius and 
^Emilius Papus, prepared his coarse food in wooden vessels. The 
same* Curius who declared a citizen to be dangerous to whom seven 
acres were not enough,'^ refused the gold of the Samnites, Fabricius 

' Livv, Ep.^ xiv. Rather perliape for his pluiKlering. Tlie anawer which Fabricius made 
him (Cic, de Orat., ii, (W) repreR'nts him as a pluudtrer. 
'* riiiiy, yat. IlUt.y xviii. 4. 
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that of Pyrrhus; and Cineas, when introduced to the senate, 
thought he saw there an assembly of kings. 

"At that time," says Valerius Maximus, "there was little 
or scarcely any money ; some slaves, seven acres of poor land, 
poverty in families, funerals paid for by the State, and daughters 
without dowry; but illustrious consulates, wonderful dictatorships, 
innumerable triumphs, such is the picture of these old times ! " ^ 
Let us say more tamely that, thanks to the Licinian law of the 
limitation of property,'^ Rome had neither the extreme wealth which 
sometimes produces insolent pride, nor the extreme poverty which 
causes the growth of envy and the spirit of revolt. The greatest 
number was in that happy mean which excites to labour, gives 
value to a small possession, and puts into the heart the desire of 
energetically defending it. 

This people had its faults ; it liked work, but also booty, usury, 
litigation ; it had in its blood the shc-woU' s milk. The creditor was 
hard to the debtor, the father to his son, the master to his slaves, 
the conqueror to the conquered. They had the limited hitelligence 
of the peasant, who lives with his head bent over the furrow, with 
the brutal passions of dull natures and the vulgar pride of physical 
force. There was nothing generous, nothing elevated, save in the 
very few ; neither art, philosophy, nor true religion ; as its ideal, 
gain, and power, which is the political form of covetousness. Was 
their domestic life more edifying than it is in the sequel ? Evil 
is better seen in the societies which are in full light of day, than in 
those whose darkness history can hardly penetrate. But there are 
vices which excess of wealth, the pleasures of a too easy existence 
and of too numerous temptations, develop: with these the Romans 
of the fourth century were certainly unacquainted. 

They were upright, and kept their plighted word. *'Tnist," 
said a later proverb, " a treasure to a Greek, take ten sureties, ten 
signatures and twenty witnesses: he will rob you." At Rome, a 
magistrate had in his hands all the public wealth, and, to prevent 

* Val. Max. IV. iv. C and 1 1 . Thft triumph of Curius introduced, by what Florus says, 
preat riches into the city. Silver was soon so abundant that, three years after the taking of 
Tarentum, silver coin was struck. Up to that time there had been only wes of bronze. 
Polybius (xviii. 2) still praises the poverty of Paulus yEmilius and of Scipio /Emilianus. 

'^ Eo anno plerisqtie dies dicta ab <Bdili&u8, quia plus qtiam quad lege finitum erat, agri 
posn'derent, (Livy, x. 13.) 
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his embezzling it, liis oath was suttieient.^ This good faith of the 
individual, this probity of the magistrate were the refleetion of a 
more general virtue which existed in tlie wliole bodv of citizens : 
absolute respect for law, a spontant^ous obedienci^ to established 
autliority, with tlu^ right of appeal from an arbitrary order. ''The 
people most jealous of its liberty which the world (»V(U- saw, was 
at the same time the most sidnnissive to its magistratc\^ and to 
hiwful power." - Bossuet was right in bi'inging togetlua* tliese two 
idcnis, which to so many men are contradictory ; it is their union 
which make citizens truly free, and States really strong. 

Th(^ Roman is not lovable, but he extorts admii-ation, because*, 
in that society, if the man is little, tin* citizen is gi'eat. lie is so 
by tliose civic virtues tlirough which he deserved empire, by the 
indomitable courage which gave it him, by the disciplin(\ in the* 
best sense of the word, and by the political wisdom which pri^- 
scrA'ed it to him. Thus, his history, in wliich the poet and artist 
find so little interest, will be always the proper school of public 
men. 



II. — The CoNSTiTrxiox ; Balaxce of Forces. 

The dangers of the Samnite wars had restored peace between 
the two orders. Little rivalries had ceased when the great interest 
of the public safety was concerned, the political emancipation of 
the plebeians was fully accomplished, and the new genc^ration of 
patricians, brought up in camps, had lost th(^ rc^nu^mbrance of the 
popular victories. The new men were now as nunu^rous in tlu» 
situate as th(» desc(*ndants of the old families ; and the s(»r\ ices as 
well as tlie glory of Papirius Cursor, Fabius Maxinnis, Appius 
Ciecus, and Vulerius ('or\'us, effaced neither the services nor the 
dory of the* two l)(Mii, P. Philo, four times consul, of C. ^[a^nius, 
twice* dictator, of (\ecilius Metellus, Avho commenced the n^nown 
of this familv, of whom Na'vius is obliged to say: ''The Metelli 

' riiii* statniwut iii:i\ lmv»' Ikh'H nft»'n tnn'. I»ut *Ju{T«'r»'<l manv j*:u1 t'xcoptions. 'fli^'n' wiis 
jrriMit cnrniiitioii anmni: lininan ])iiUi<* mm latrr <»n. ninl it ix not certain tliat their political 
morality, when State intrrests wer»' c(»ncern»Nl. was higher than that of Demosthenes. Cf. 
niv SiMtal Liff in (rnt^tr, fonrth edition. i>. t'Ji.—Efi.l 

' lk>»>uet. Disc, sur i'hi'jtt. univ., part 8. cap. vi. 
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arc fated consuls at Eome," of Curius Dentatus and Fabricius, who 
were plebeians not even of Roman descent. 

There was union because there was equality, because the 
aristocracy of blood was no longer known, and because they did 
not yet know that of riches. At this period the Roman constitu- 
tion presented the wise combination of royalty, aristocracy, and 
democracy which Polybius, Machiavelli, and Montesquieu have 
admired. In the consulate, there was unity in command; in the 
senate, experience in counsel ; in the people, strength in action. 
These three estates being kept mutually within just limits, all the 
forces of the State, sometime in opposition, had at last found, after 
a struggle of more than two centuries, that happy state of equi- 
librium which made them concur, with irresistible power, towards 
one common end — the grandeur of the republic. 

In the city the consuls ^ were the chiefs of the government ; 
but there were two of thcMU, of different order, and their intnitable 
rivalry assured the preponderance of the senate, to which they 
were constrained by their dearest interests to show a prudent de- 
ference. They received the ambassadors of fon^ign naticms ; they 
convoked the senate and the p(M)ple, proposed laws, drew up the 
senatus-consulta, and directed the other magistrates ; but all this 
power, more himoiu'able than nnil, might break doAvn against the 
opposition of a colleague or the inviolable authority of the tribunate, 
against the sovereignty of the piM)ple who made the laws, against 
a deen^e of the senate, which could annul the power of a consul by 
causing a dictator to be nominated. In the army the consul seems 
an absolute chief ; he chooses a part of the legionary tribunes, fixes 
the contingents of the allies, and exercises over all the right of life 
and dcnitli ; but without the senate he has neither victuals, clothes, 
nor pay, and a senatus-consultum can suddenly stop his enterprises, 
give him a successor, suspend him from his command, grant or 
refuse him a triumph.*'* lie makes treaties, but th(» people ratify 
th(»m or r(*je(?t them. lie acts, he decrees, but the tribunes watch 
him, and by their veto stop him, by their right of accusiition keep 



' Apropos of consuls, Cicero utters the celebrated but dangerous raaxim : ollis saliM populi 
Muprema le,v esto. It was an indirect vindication of his own consulate. 

'^ It was the senate that authorized the consul to borrow from the treasury the amount 
necessary for covering the expense of this solemnity. (Polyb., vi. 5.) 
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him in a continual suspense. Lastly, when his term of office 
has cxpir(*(l h(3 must render an account to the people to receive 
their plaudits, which promised him fresh offices, or reproaches and 
murmurs, which for ever closed against him entrance to high 
office — sometimes (^ven a penalty which ruined and dishonoured him.* 
Subjects, allies, and foreign sovereigns, who never treated with 
the senate but when assembled in the temple of Bellona to remind 
them that llome was always prepared for war,* who saw it settling 
their differences, replying to their deputies, sending amongst them 
commissioners, and granting or refusing the triumph to the generals 
who had conquered them, looked on this body as the mistress of 
the republic' Even at Kome the senators, appearing always clothed 
in the royal purple ; holding their sittings in the temples ; discuss- 
ing important affairs — the plans of generals and the government 
of conquered countries ; able to adjourn the assemblies of the people 
or pass decrees having the force of law ; * receiving the reports 
of the censors and quaestors; authorizing outlays, public works, and 
alienations of the domain lands ; watching over the conservation of 
the n*ligion of the State, the prosecution of public crimes, the 
eelebnition of games and solemn sacrifices; finally, decreeing, in 
eiise of peril, supplications to the gods after victory, acts of thanks- 
giving, and regulating even the affairs of heaven by giving the 
freiHlom of the city and of temples to foreign divinities — the 
siumtors, I say, seem to be the chiefs in the State by the extent of 
their public rights as they were by their dignity and the respect 
which was attac^hcnl to their name. But, subjected to the irre- 
sponsible control of the censors, the senate u* still presided over by 

^ INvrtiiiiiiii»« on quirting office, wms coDdemoed to pftj 500.000 aje» (Lirr, Rpkmu^ xil 
i'kmilhw iiam>wly e»cap(Hl Wvo^ lined the Mme amount. 

* lliis tfiupW. \owed by Appiu# in 1*1^6 <lJvy, x. U>. and Pliny, xxxv. 3> was balh ovtaide 
tilt* ciiv, \\\ \\\f FifM i»f Mar^. The ^nate met there to rvc»ive foreijfn amhaswokii^rs and the 
iMii.4ub who «u4ed i>f it a triumph. At the entrance of thU temple wa« the colama wbkk the 
feiial ^nnrk with a jaxelm when the enemy w*a» too distant to penuit him to dr^dare war fnia 
the Kv«ian pe«'|»U\ »Stv y^^y K^. > 

' In Kti:;Ut)>i aUt \\w ym-**y\e are little concerned with foreign affairik tJie diivct«Mi of 
which tht*\ irvturallv lea\»* t«» the iuiKi:iir%. 

* Morir,*^ . Efpr. •/<« /..«t*. v. **. I^eij:iUy the lrvL4ati%e pi>wer <4 the <«Miate wa* e; 
i»til\ ill nuiT'.rs 'f 3«lmini^mn->n. I^ut the limit wti5 v»*rk diffieult to £\. ii»l a»>re t 
ftrnA!u.%-«\vu<thum tivs^p^Nik^l ^n the t^mtorr of the law. The Armate Wter %« to&^ tW 
rurht ./ ^-.v i-^ di-^i^a-^i'i'jn ir^^m keepi:i^ the law* iCk*.. mr^ i^fe .IfM.. -1 »- t% iW 
f^4itw%^ f ^ drawing up a Araatihh<t.T.:Hihum. tee Foucart. Mtm. mw mM 

r^ in.K 
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the consuls, who direct its deliberations as they please. Should 
they be agreed, yet would it not be possible, without the consent 
of the tribunes, either to assemble or pass a decree; and the legis- 
lative omnipotence of the people places the senate in dependence 
on the centuries and tribes. All its members are, besides, 
indirectly nominated by the people, since it is they who raise to 
office, and it is by office that the senate is attained.^ 

With us the executive can be questioned respecting its acts as 
soon as they are done; for some even before execution, and this 
can stop them. At Rome the magistrate renders an account only 
after the expiration of his magistracy. He is inviolable, sacro- 
sanct,^ and yields only to the interference of a colleague, the veto 
of a tribune, or that of the augurs. Nor can he be proceeded 
against even for a crime in common law. 

The people, the highest jury,' an electoral and legislative 
body* — in a word, the true sovereign in the Forum, finds in the 
civil tribunals senators as judges, in the army consuls as generals; 
the former armed with the authority of the laws and of that dis- 
cretionary power which an uncertain and obscure legislation gives, 
the latter with a discipline which commands a blind obedience. 
The plebeian will avoid oflEending those who could be avenged on 

* We shall see later how Fabius Buteo filled up the senate after Canrue. So also the 
senators are often represented as chosen by the people (Livy, iv. 4; Cic, pro S€dtio,66; pro 
Cluent.f 66). In de Leyibus (iii, 3) Cicero says the senate must be composed of all the former 
magistrates, and Sylla passed a law in this sense. Yet the censors could inscribe on their list 
any whom they pleased, but the lex Ovinia (p. 280) obliged them to summon former magis- 
trates first. This it is which made the senate so experienced an assembly. 

* Livy, ix. 9. The praetor Lentulus, an accompUce of Catiline, could only be proceeded 
against after he had abdicated his office. (Cic, Cattl., iii. 6.) 

' At the head of the Roman constitution Cicero (de Leff., iii. 3) puts the precious right of 
appeal [like our Habeas corpus. — Ed.], 

* The people assembled by tribes nominated the tribunes, tediles, quiestors, a part of the 
legionary tribunes, the chiefs of colonies, the commissioners for the agrarian laws, the duumviri 
wMiriViVni (Aul. Gell., xiii. 15 ; Livy. vii. 5, ix. 30). It deliberated in the condones and voted 
in the assembly of tlie tribes { phhiscitum) on tlie propositions of the tribunes, wliich sometimes 
referred to the gravest interests of the State : on the granting the freedom of the city (Livy, 
xxxviii. 36); on the powers of magistrates (Livy, xxii. 25, 26» 30). Flaminius brought his 
agrarian law to their vote. They had also a judicial power (Ijivy, xxvi. 3,4 ; App., Bell, 
Civ./\.Z\). In the comitia centuriata the people as a legislative power made laws, decided 
peace and war, ratified treaties, and received the accounts of the magistrates ; as an electoral 
body it nominated to the leading offices; as supreme tribunal it received appeals from all 
the courts, pronounced on the life of citizens, on the crime of high treason (Livy, vi. 20, 
xxvi. 8 ; Cic, de Leg.y iii. 4, 19 ; pro Sext., 44, 61 ). But we know that in these assemblies the rich 
and the high class easily predominate, and that the multitude is reduced to an unimportant part. 
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him as suitor or legionary for his hostile votes as citizen. In the 
eomitia even, where the people is supreme, nothing is left to the 
hazard of the moment. The magistrate who calls together the as- 
sembly limits the debate ; he asks either a Yes or a No ; he allows 
no debate, and the people reply, uti rogas [as you propose], for 
approval, antiquo [I am for the old], for rejection. We should say 
now that the assembly had neither the right of amendment nor 
question. Discussion took place only in the condones^ a sort of 
preparatory assemblies, where no voting took place. If, never- 
theless, the sovereign people consented to make a sovereign act, it 
could be stopped by a double veto ; in the eomitia tributa by that 
of the tribunes ; in the centuries by that of the gods expressed by 
the augurs. Finally, a number of citizens, above all the wealthiest 
farmers of the domains, public works, and the collecting of 
imposts, were still dependent on the senate and censors, who accept 
bids, make reductions, postpone the rent day, or break leases.* 

There were none, even to the poorest, who had not their days 
of royalty. On the eve of the eomitia the patrician sinks his 
nobility to mix with the crowd; to caress these kings of a few 
houi-s who give place, power, and glory. He takes the hard 
palm of the peasant, calls the most obscure Quirite by his name,' 
and, lat(T on, he will restore to the people for one election all that 
he and his fathers have saved out of the pillage of many provinces. 
Canvassing, which a century later was punished as producing 
venality, tended as yet only to draw the rich and poor together, 
and to give a lesson in equality to the great. 

" Every body in the State," says Polybius, '* niay, therefore, 
damage another or serve it ; hence arises their harmony and the 
invincibh* strc^ngth of the republic." 

A moral power, th(^ censorship, itself irres|)onsible and un- 
limiti'd in its rights, watched over the maintenance of this 

' I*o]yh. vi. 7, 11. I onild have quoted hliii for almost every tietail of thij* picture of the 
Hnmaii ciii-titutioii. WIhmi we com pan* it witli that which (.'ict-ro l»a.s dniwu in his treatise 
<//•/,*'// i/nM (iii. .*{». w»' xH' that the foniier wa?* written hy a statoman. tin* latt«T by a juri*- 
ciULxult and a pliilojioplicr. wh<>, iu the tin*! Ixnik at lea*t, ij* preoccupiiHl with a matter for 
which ancit*ni Rome had no thought — natural law. 

* Cf. Livv. jpojutim : I'hitarcli. in the Life of (^)riolanuj*. and tlie curious UkjIc of Quiutu^ 
('ict'r«», <>n the Candidature fur the Consulate. Th»* author mi^ht have cittni the canvaA^ing of 
^^r»at Kn>:Ui*h nobles at parliamentary eleii ioik**, especially before the introduction of the 
Ullot. -£'</.> 
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equilibrium. In oriental legislations, the principal preservative 
of the constitution is religious sentiment, for law is only the 
expression of the divine will. In Greece and at Rome, Ljcurgus 
and Numa also gave to their laws the sanction of the gods. But 
Solon and the Eomans of the republic, fiirther removed from the 
sacerdotal period, confided to men this consorvating power: Solon 
to the Areopagus, the Eoman constitution to the ceusors. At 
Athens the Areopagus, a sort of tribunal placed outside the 
executive, was never sufficiently strong to exercise a useful in- 




fluonce ; * at Eome the censorship, charged witli very important 
material interests, was an active magistracy, the political importance 
grew and asserted a moral authority.' Those details which no law 
could anticipate, those innovations which silently unsettle republics 
by destroying equality, the censors knew how to reach and punish. 
They often expelled powerful citizens from the senate or the 



' Iks-relipf from the Louvrp, showing the ceremony of the tuorftmiritia. Before the altar, 
the magistritte standing); with veiled head, pvrfonned llie funclioiu of sacrilirfr; uear liim are 
two assLsIaniB or iMmiUi caxry'ing, xhe one the nr^rrn, or inceriBe box, the other the vaae of 
lilulioitH, giittui ; bpUirid ore the two lietors of the magistrate with their faeoea ; nest come the 
victimarii crowned with laurel, leading the victims, or preparing to strilie lliem : lastly, on the 
second slab, are seen some assialanta at the ceremony. See page 111. 

' [I thiiik the influence of the Athenian Areopagus is uixlerrated by the author— ^rf.] 
' Cen«ort» Jtoputi »eitate; iiiAole»,familia», pfcuniaique ctiu&nio ; urbit tecfa, templa, vias, 
aquas, irrnrium, ftetigalia tuenio, po/iulique partes in tribtu ducribunfo, exin prcunia*, antattt, 
ordinee yartiun/o, equitum ptditumque prolem dacribmito, arlibes me prohAvnto, mora popuH 
regunto, probntm in lettatu nt rdiquuato, BirU ttaUo. (Cic. de Leg. iii. 3.) 

OO 
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cHjiiestrian order or deprived them of their political rights, and in 
th«- ri»-j)artitiou of classes '' they exercised legislation even over the 
IxkIv which had the legislative power," * and they placed their 
arts under the sanction of religion, by offering at the closing of 
the ceasus the solemn sacrifice of the suovetaurilia. By their 
imcontrolled power they came to the aid of the executive power 
alwavs so weak in democracies. 

In every State it is a grave question to know in whose hand 
the judicial power should be placed. This question troubled the 
last ci'utur}' of the Koman republic ; in anterior periods it had 
n*c(*ived an original solution. The consid, and then the pnetor, 
did not himself judge. For each case he gave the rule of law, 
which ought to be applied, and the judges [jury] appointed by 
him, with the agreement of the parties, decided the question of 
fact. Thus the process was double, in Jure before . the praetor, in 
jwlicio before the judges [jury]. For important causes the judges 
w(^re chosen in the senate ; for less important matters from the 
luxly of centum\4rs selected to the number of three by each of 
the thirty-five tribes. Thus, the organisation of ciWl justice was, 
in some respects, that which we have for criminal justice; the 
magistrate declared the application of the law, and judges or jurors 
pnniounced on the point of fact. 

Criminal justice was exercised by the people. Whoever had 
violated the public peace, was amenable to the sovereign assembly, 
which also received appeals brought against the decisions of the 
ma«ristrates ; the latter, in virtue of their duty to make the law 
n^spected, punished offences, a certain number of which would be 
r(*gard(Ml by us as crimes. The chastisement was the rod for the 
lower classes ; for the others, a fine. The consuls and prsBtors had, 
besi<les, i)ies(Tve<l from royalty the right of nominating, for grave 
and i)ressiiiii: cases, criminal qujcstors, an exceptional jurisdiction 
wliieh became pennanent, f/wvHilfmfs perpetufv. However, criminal 
justic(» was nirely ex(Tcised, for domestic justice dealt with the 
crimes (»f tlie slave, of th(» son, if he were not emancii)ated, and 
of tlie wife /;/ mmiv. Th(» master, the father and the husband 
pronounced in the* interior of the house the sentence, and had it 

' Monfosqul.'u, r.ftprit thn J., in, flk xi. cup. xvi. 
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executed. There was not then, at the period of Eoman histoiy 
now reached, a body of citizens who were invested with judicial 
authority, and who, thanks to that privilege, could menace the 
liberty of the other classes. Justice was, therefore, now equal to 
all ; in a century it was so no more. 

This so well balanced constitution, however, exposed the 
State to some gi'cat perils. It was not written down ; and the 
rights of the assemblies or the magistrates having never been 
clearly defined, it could happen that the different jurisdictions 
should clash, and hence cause disturbance ; or that one^ aided by 
circumstances, should gain a dangerous preponderance in the State. 
Thus, Hortensius had given an equal authority to the decisions of 
senate and of people. Let these two powers clash, and there is 
no legal force in the State, if it be not the violent and temporary 
remedy provided by the dictatorship, which could end this struggle 
without collisions. But the prudence of the senate knew how, 
during a century and a half, to evade this danger. It caused a 
division to be made between itself and the people of the matters 
rc^specting which legislative omnipotence should be exercised. To 
the people fell the elections and tlie laws of internal organisation ; 
to the senate, the administration of finance and fonngn affaii-s ; 
to the magistmtes, the unlimited rights of the imperium for the 
exercise of the executive power. 

Then, too, if this people was continually urged on by new 
wants, it was constantly also held in check by its respect for 
ancii^nt times. As long as Eome remained herself, she had, like 
the image of her god Janus, her eyes turned at the same time 
towards the present and the past. The custom of ancestors, mos 
majonnn^ preserved an authority which often permitted the sup- 
plementing or evading of the \\Titten law, and this authority of 
custom was a powerful principle of social C(mservatiou. 



III. — Military Obganisation. 

Abroad, this govemrrtent was protected by the best armies 
yet knoAMi. No adversary, no enterprise could affright the con- 
querors of the Samnites and Pyirhus. They had triumphed over 

00 2 
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all enemies and obstacles ; over Greek tactics^ as well as Gallic 
dash and Samnite obstinacy ; the elephants of PyiThus had 
astonished them only once.^ Surrounded by enemies, the Iiomans 
had, for three quarters of a centuiy, known no other art than war, 
no other exercise than anns. They were not only the bravest 
soldiers, the; best disciplined in Italy, but the most active and 
strong. The average military march was 24 raillia in 5 hours 
(nearly 8 miles per hour), and during these marches they carried 
their arms, rations for five days, stakes for encamping — in all, at 
l(»ast 00 Roman pounds. 

In the int(*rvals between the campaigns drill was continued in 
the Field of Mars. They shot javelins and an-ows, fought with 
the sword, ran and leaped in full armour, or crossed the Tiber 
swimming, employing for these exercises arms of a weight double 
that (jf ordinary arms. The noblest citizens took part in these 
ganu*s ; consuls, those who had triumphed, contended in strength, 
address, and agility, showing to this people of soldiers that the 
generals had also the qualities of the legionary. 

All other i)owers fought at that time with mercenaries; Rome 
alone had a national army, from which the foreigner, the freedman, 
the proletary were excluded, and which had already established 
that devotion to tlu* coloui-s which has wrought such miracles. 

All tlu^ wealthy citizens had to pass through this nide school 
of discipline, devotion, and self-denial. No one, says Polybius, 
can hv elected to a magistmcy who has not been in ten campaigns. 

' Tlie Macedonian phalanx had its force merely from impetus; harharian armies from 
the individual courage of their soldiers. In the one the individual was notliin^jr, and the maiis 
everythinj^; in the others, the maw nothing, the individual everything. Tlje legion, hv 
itM division into manipU>H, left full nwiiig to individual courage and pre8er^'e<l full acti»»n to the 
ma>s. Ilannihal hini^rlf did homage to \\\v organi/ation of the Homan armies hy arming his 
vi'temii.H hke tlie h'gioiiarie.x. (I*nlyl».. wiii. II.) ^Tlie }>ower of the phafanx is, perha))s, 
undi'rratt'tl hi-re. As a formation, hke the nxxlern column, intendi*<l to hreak the old ex- 
tond***! lines, it was most rtTfciive. an<l it wjis sup»'rior to tlu* Roman order of l>attle when thev 
UH't oti i«\»'ii ground. Hut th»* dithculty of marcliinc" it through anv rouyli or uneven gT»»und 
mad«* It nft.ii ust'hvH^. and so it was tliat .VlexaudtT lu-ver won a hattlf with his phalanx, hut 
ulwa>> u'»«'<l it as tlu' (/f/rfutirf arm of liis line of hattle, the cavalry and liirlit f«M>tiruards U*ing 
\\u' olT»'n>iv»'. .\l thf Nfry time of liis deatli lit* was ilevising means to niake the phalanx m<»re 
MTN ie»'ahh', aiul rfx.hahlf into .«mall«-r and mort* active sulKli>i>ions wht'U n»'«Hl an^\ —E*i.] 

* It has always IxtMi Hai<l tliat P\rrhus tauirht the lunnatis how to pit»h a camp. Tlie 
d«"*<rij>ti.>n of PmIvIiIus mak»s oiif tliink of ilu* »//•/*» f/uat/rata of tin* I'tniscan>. and he himself 
t*«»ntra>f«* the n'L'ularily "f a Kotnan camp to tlit- c»»nfuf*ioti which pn">aiK«d in a CinH»k one. 

' On ilu* return fnun «'very campaign the standards wen* plact^i in the trranum. 
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To what an extent must this law have raised the dignity and 
force of the army ! 

We have just followed the Romans to the senate and Forum ; 
we have shown their public as well as their private life. This 
study would be incomj)letc if we did 
not see them in camp. Militaiy 
organization is for all peoples a very 
serious matter. Without soldiers form- 
ed in the gymnasia of Greece, the 
I'ersians liad been conquerors at Mara- 
thon and Plateea ; without the phalanx 
of Philip, Alexander had not set out 
from Macedonia ; without the legion, 
Italy and the world woidd have been 
given up to the barbarians before 
that civilization could have taken 
such root so not to be entirely ox- 
tirjKitcd. Tlie picture of the Roman 
aniiy necessarily, therefore, fonns part 
of Rome's history, and to trace it we 
lutvc! oidy to abridge, wliile supple- 
menting it in some points, the account 
by Polybius, who, if not a great 
writer, was the most intelligent ob- 
ser\'er of antiquity.* 

After the election of the consuls, 
24 tribunes, always of senatorial or 
equestrian order, were nominated, 16 
consuls, for the annual levy, which 
They were chosen in such a way that 14 of them were selected 
from those who had at least served five years. And that was easy, 
since all the citizens were obliged, up to forty-six years, to carry 
arms, either ten years in the cavalry or sixteen ycai-s in the 




by the people, 8 by the 
usually of four legions.' 



' Tuki'n from llie work of M. I.indenschmidt, Keeper of the Museum <if ADtiquitiffl 
of Mavfnif, Die Alterihiimer uiuerer hndnitchen Voraeit. 

'' FraRmeut of book, vi. 10-42. 

' 111 1*07, the levy being of 33 legioiu, the comitia nominated the twentj'^our tribune* o 
tbe first four legions ; the coneuls designated all the olfaera. (Liv;, XSTii. 36.) 
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iiifantn*. f)iily those were excepted whose property (lid not exeecnl 
400 drdcliiiiii'. and wIki were reseired for the navy. When 
ncMi'wity anwf <'ven they were taken for the infantry, and then 
th^'ir military oblifpition was twenty years' senice. 

liidi Ic'gioo has trihunes, who command the legion by turns 
fur two months under the superior orders 
of the consul, and care is taken that this 
body of officers is made up in almost equal 
proiKJrtions of young and veteran tribunes. 
When there is need to make a levy, 
ordinarily of four legions, all Romans of 
iigc to bear arms are siunmoned to the 
Capitol. Tliere the military tribunes dniw 
the tribes by lot and choose in the first 
four men equal, as far as possible, in 
height, age, and strength. The tribunes 
of the first legion make their choice first, 
then those of the second, and so of the 
rest. After these four other citizens come 
forward ; it is then the tribunes of the 
second legion who make their choice the 
first ; tliose of the third afterwards ; and 
80 of the rest. The same order is ob- 
ser\'ed till the finish, whence the resiUt 
is that <'arh legion is made up of men of the same age and 
strength, geiiondly to tlie number of four thousand two hundred, 
and of five thousand Mhen danger presses.* In respect of the 
horse the censor selects them according to the state of the revenue, 
three hundred to each legion. TNHien the levy is over the tribunes 
assemble tluir Icgiim, mid. choosing one of the bravest, .they make 
him swear that lie will nl»-y the orders of the chiefs and do all 
he can to carry them out. The others, pissing in turn before 
the Iribiim-, UiVf the ssimc oath by prononncing the words, Iiiem 
ill III'-, ll was (([uivalent to our foimula, 7 siectir it.^ 




I.in.l.>n«-hmhli. 



.iiy (\iii. >1 fivi tlniiiiami vnn ill.- ^■plll«r iiuralvr l»ti'r on ; ii rvaclin 
I'lUi'-l rarramfHfum. Infausv lii- «lii> tin'k It lnYaini' ciinwU »r d«vo(eiJ ti 
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"At the same time the consuls gave information to tlic cities 
of Italy, whence they wish to draw auxiliaries, as to the number 
of men they acquire, the day, antl plaec of assembly. The levy 
takes place in these cities 
as at Itoiric, the same order, 
the sjune oath. A chief and 
qua>stor is given to these 
troops, and they are marched 
off. 

*' The tribunes, after ad- 
ministering the oath, inform 
the legions of the day and 
Iilace where they must as- 
semble Avithout arms, then 
he dismisses them. AVhen 
assembled on the day fixed, 
of the youngest and poorest 
the velites were formed ; 
those who followed them in 
age formed the hastati ; the 
strongest and most vigorous 
composed the principes ; and 
the oldest wore taken to 
form the Iriarii. Thus each 
legion was composi'd of foiir 

sorts of soldiers, \v\\q differed in name, age, and amis ; (100 triarii, 
1,200 principes, as many hastati — the rest foniu'd the velites. 

" The velites were anued with a helmet without crest, a swoixl, 
a roimd buckler, 3 feet in diameter, several javelins, the wood of 
which was 2 cubits long and an inch thick. The point, 9 inches 
h)ng,' is 80 tsipering tliat at the lii-st stroke it warps, so that the 
cueiuy is unable to use it.^ 

" The hastati have complete armour, that is to say, a convex 




lliu iiifurnni fjfo.U if lie broku it. ScDt^cn «ay 
fiyiioriiin amor et drterfmli ni-Jif. l£p., 85.) 

' Liii<Ivri«climiilt, ii/j. 0(7. 

'TliuGrefk foot=I fl.013i'> in.; the digi 
cubit = l UAi"M-2r,in. 

' Livy, xxvi. 1, HBj-s that the velitet each had mvod of thuM darts. 



: piimum mililim diu-ulum at reUyiii e 
75tM in.; ihe »)iitliamu=0-101:>5 in.; th< 
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buckler, 2^ feet broad and 4 long. It is made of two planks 
gluinl together, and covered outside with linen, then with calf- 
skin. The edges of this buckler above and below are mounted 
with iron, and the convex part is covered with a plate of the 
same metal, to ward off darts sent with great force. The heist at i 
carry their sword on the right thigh ; the blade is strong, and 
strikes both cut and thrust.* They have, besides, two pila^ a 
bronze casque and buskins. One of these two javelins is round 
or square, and 4 digits thick; the other is lighter, but the staff of 
both is 3 cubits long, and the iron as much.' On their hehnet is a 
red or black plume, formed of three straight feathers, a cubit high, 
a thing which makes them appear taller and more formidable. 
The poorest soldiers wear, besides, on the breast a plate of bronze, 
which is 12 digits in diameter. But those whose wealth exceeds 
10,000 drachmas have, instead of this breastplate, a coat of mail. 
The prindpes and triarii have the same arms, only the latter have 
but one lance {hasta or l6pv). 

'' In each of these three bodies they select — ^putting aside 
the youngest — twenty of the most prudent and brave, to make 
them centurions. The first chosen has a voice in the council. 
There are twenty other officers of an inferior rank, optiones^ who 
are chosen by the first twenty to lead the rear-guard. Each 
corps is divided into ten maniples ^^ with the exception of the 
veliteSj which are divided in equal numbers among the three 

' ThU sword of which PolybiuB speaks was the Spanish sword, adopted by the Romans 
during the second Punic war, just as they must have taken the ffilum from the Etruscans 
There has been found at Vulci, among some old Etruscan arms, an iron piium head. 

* That would make 6 cubits or 1) feet, but as a part of the iron entered the wood, where it 
was fastened by a socket, the pilum was somewhat shorter. Polybius makes it also too hea\'y 
for the thickness which he gives it, unless he meant the pilum muraUj which played the part 
of our siege muskets, which are much larger than the ordinary musket. W'e shall see the 
changes made by Marius and Csesar in ihe pilum , the arm with which the Romans conquered 
tlie world. 

■* T\w legion had then thirty maniples divided into two centuries, each commanded by a 
centurion, 9t:> that there were sixty of these officers to a legion. The centurio prior commanded 
the fin*t maniple, and wa« placed at the head of the right wing; the centurio posterior served 
as hirt nontenant, if needful, took his place, and had his place in battle at the left wing. The 
dihtinctiv** ftign of the centurion was a vine stock with which he might strike the sokliers; 
the allien, in case of fault, were beaten with rods : quem militem ejira ordinem depreMendit, #i 
IlomanuM f»Met, litibtw, si e.vt raneuji, fu^tibwt cecidit. (Livy, Ep. Ivii.) A cohort was the union 
r»f a maniple of hastati, with another of prindpes^ and a third of triarii, each with the veiiie» 
whicli b-lonp**! to them. The cohort was therefore the reduction to the tenth of the whole 
legion. (Cincius, ap. Aul. Uell. xvi. 4.) 
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other corps. The centurions choose in their companies two of the 
strongest and bravest men to carry the standards, vexiUani^ signiferi} 

" The cavalry is divided in the same manner into ten com- 
panies or turmcp^ each of them has three 
officers, of whom the first nominated com- 
mands the whole company ; these officers 
choose three others of a lower rank to con- 
trol the rear ranks. The arms of the cavalry 
are a cuirass, a solid buckler, and a strong 
lance with iron at its butt, in order that it 
might still be used when its point was 
broken.^ 

'' After the tribunes had thus divided 
the troops, and given the necessary orders 
for arms, they dismissed the assembly until 
the day on which the soldiers have sworn 
to rejoin. Nothing can release them from 
their oath except the auspices or insur- 
mountable difficulties. Each consul appoints 
a sepamte meeting for the troops intended 
for him, generally the half of the auxiliary 
allies and two Roman legions. TV hen the 
allies have joined, twelve officers chosen by 
the consuls, and who are styled prefects, are 
charged with regulating their distribution. 
They put on one side the best formed and 
bravest men for the cavalry and infantry, 
which are to form the consul's bodyguard. 
These are styled the extraor dinar ii. The pre- 
fects divide the rest into two corps, one of which is called the 
right wing and the other the left wing 

On the field of battle the legion formed three lines; in the 
fii-st, the hastati ; in the second, the principes ; in the third, the 
fn'ariiy all divided into six maniples, in ranks of 20 in front and 



i 



The Pilum: 



' B(»fore Mariufl the Romans put the image of the wolf on their standaitis (Pliny. Nat. 
Hist. X 4.) 

^ The cavalry did not use stirrups, and practised vaulting on horseback fully armed. 
(V6g., I. 17.) 

=» De Reffye Len Armes d'AlUe, 1864, p 330 
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G deep. In close order, confertis ordinibm^ the soldiers were 
stationed 3 feet apart, in every direction, so as to have enough 
space for using their aims. A similar interval separated the t(»n 
maniples of each line, so that the front of a legion in battle an-ay 
was about G17 yards, witliout counting the space reserved for the 
cavalry, which the gcaieral generally placed at the wings, and 
whicli took up a* space of nearly 5 feet for each horse. In 
extended order, laxatis ordinibus^ the soldiers were separated from 
one another by an interval of 6 feet, which doubled the line of 
front. 

To each maniple of hastati and principes were joined forty 
veliteSj w^ho fornu^d behind the heavy infantry a sixth and seventh 
mnk of light troops. The velites passed through the intervals to 
commc^nce the action as skirmishers, re-entered again when the 
hastati closed with the enemy, or formed T\dth them, if they could 
still hurl their darts to advantage against the enemy. The 
Uomans did not employ slingers and archers till later. If tlu* 
hastati gave way, tlu^y retired by the intervals between the principes 
in their n^ar, and while the latter fought, the triarii, kneeling 
and protected by then- bucklers, waited the moment for coming 
into action. 

Tlu» positicm for the camp is chosen with great care. When 
cmce tlu» site has Ixh'u laid out, the spot is selected from whence 
the g(»nenil can most (»asily see everything, and there they fix 
a standard. Around, tli(\v measure off a square space, each side 
of which is distant a hundred feet from the standard; this is the 
prwtorium. To the Ic^ft and right of the pnetorium are the forunij 
or market, and the tpiwstorium^ t.e.j the treasury and arsenal. The 
U^gicms are stationed on the side which is most convenient for 
glutting water and forage. The twelve tribunes, if there are only 
two li'gions, are lodged in a right line, parallel to the pnetorium, 
and at a distance of 50 feet, their tents facing the troops, wliich 
an» set up a lOd feet further off, in a line also i)arallel.' The 
annexed plan will show the general arrangement. 

The widest intervals are 100 feet, the main ways {priticipalis^ 
(Juiutana) wen^ oO feet wide. 

■ Tl.f ttiii-*, ma«lo of >kin?*, upheld l»y pi>le«; each hold ton men. [For further d«tailii of 
I hi* ttrrangviiu'iit of \\\v tnM>p* mv tho phm.] 
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Plan of the Order of Battle. 
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'* From the entrenchment ' to the tents there is a distance of 
200 feet ; this space serves to facilitate the entrance and departure 
of the troops. Cattle and whatever may be taken from the enemy 
are also put there. Another considerable advantage is that in 
night attaeks neither fire nor dart can easily reach the tents. 

*.' If it liappen that four legions and two consiUs eanip 
together the amiugement is the same for each army, only we must 
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imagiiir two ariiiii's turned towanls mie another, and joined where 
the •jir,i:r-i;„„ni of both are plact-d, that is to say. by the rear of 
till- lauip. ami tjit' latter then forms an oblong, covering a space 
d-ul.l.- th.- tirst. 
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"When once the camp is arranged the tribunes receive the 
oath from all, whether fi'ce or slaves, that they will not steal any- 
thing in the camp, and that if they find anything they will bring 
it to the prsetorium. Then two maniples, made up of equal 
numbers of principes and hastati from each legion, are set to guard 
the place which extends in front of the tribunes' tents, and which 
the soldiers occupy during the day. The tent and baggage of each 
tribune are, besides, guarded by four soldiers. These maniples, 
drawn by lot from among the principes and hastati, furnish this 
guard daily, which is also intended to exalt the dignity of the 
tribunes. The triarii, exempt from this service, guard the horses 
for the squadron placed behind them. They have to prevent these 
horses from getting entangled in their halters or from causing by 
their escape any tumult in the camp. A maniple is always on 
guard at the consul's tent. 

" The allies make two sides of the ditch and entrenchment, 
tlie liomans the two others, one by each legion. Each side is 
allotted to parties, according to the munber of the maniples, and 
for each party a centurion supervises the work ; when the side is 
finished two tribunes examine and approve it. 

The tribunes were charged with tlu^ discipline of the camp. 
Two of them commanded in turn together for two months. This 
duty was among the allies performed by the preefecti. At day 
the centurions waited at the tents of tlie tribunes, and the latter 
at that of the consul, from whom thev took their orders. 

The watchword for the night was given in the following 
manner : a soldier, exempted from all other guards, was chosen 
among the turma} of cavalrj^ and the maniples of infantry which 
had their tents in the last line. Every day, a little before sunset, 
the soldier betook himself to the tribune's tent and there received 
the watchword, which was written on a little piece of wood, and 
then n^tunied to his company. His officer earned it with some 
witnesses to the officer of the next company, and the latter gave 
it to the centurion, who is his next neighbour, and so on, until 
the watchword, having" passed through all the maniples, is re- 
tumc^d to the tribunes before night. 

'' A whole maniple guards the praetorium during the night. 
The tribunes and the horses are also guarded by sentries, who are 
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tnk(>u from the maniples. Ordinarily three sentries are given to 
th(» ([luustor. The guard of each corps is taken from the corps 
itself. The exterior sidc^s are confided to the care of the velites, 
who during the day mount guard along the entrenchment; there 
ari», besides, ten at eacli gate of the camp. 

*'The cavahy make the rounds. It is the first maniple of 
the triarii, wliose cc^nturion is charged to sound the trumpet at 
every hour whcni tlie guard must be mounted. The signal given, 
\hv hoi*seman on whom the fii-st guard has fallen makes the 
n)und, aeeompauied by som.^ friends whom he uses as witnesses, 
ami he visits not only tlie guards posted on the entrenchment and 
at the gates, but also all those who are at each company of f4K)t 
and liorse. If lu^ finds tlie sentinels of the first watch on the alert 
he i\H»eives from them a small piece of wood, on which is written 
the !iame of the legion, the mmiber of the maniple and eenturj- of 
whii»h the soldiers on guanl make part. K any one is asleep or 
ubsi^nt he calls to witness those who accompanied him, and retina. 
The other nni!uls an^ made in a similar wav. At each watch thev 
sound the trumiH^t, so that those who have to make the round and 
tluw^ie wlu* form the sruanl mav Ih^ \*'amod at the same time. 

** Tluv^^ who have made the n^und, carrv, as soon as the 
UH^nung bn\iks, the little piiws of wimhI which they have n^ct'ived 
to the tribune. If they bring less than the number of guards^ tho 
writing on eaeh of tluMu is examiniHi; whatever guanl has not been 
found at its |Hv<t. atul the ct^nturion and men who formed the 
^u.u>K un^ ealU>l to isnifnmt hitu who made the nHmd. wh«i 
j*t>Hbh\\^ his \\i!ness<>s without whirh ho alono Kxtrs all tht* 
ivtudtN. hutm^liatolv a ivurt -martial is cdlKxL The mbunes 

ludicw and t!\x' i:tii*t\ ouo has :.^ run the ctiuntlet* 

. ■ * « 

« 
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those who steal in the camp, who give false witness, or have been 
caught three times in the same fault. There are also marks of in- 
famy for any one who boasts falsely to the tribimes of an exploit, 
who abandons his post, or throws away his arms during battle. 
So that from the fear of being punished or dishonoured, the 
soldiers brave all perils.^ 

'^ Should it happen that whole maniples have been driven 
from their post, the tribune assembles the legion ; the guilty are 
brouglit forward ; he makes them draw lots, and all who produce 
the numbers 10, 20, 30, etc., are made to nm the gauntlet. The 
rest are condemned to receive barley in place of wheat, and to 
camp outside tlie rampart, at the risk of being earned off by the 
enemy. This is called decimating. When soldiers, on the 
contrary, distinguish themselves, whether* in single combat with 
the permission of the general, or in a skirmish where the officer 
imposes no obligation of fighting, the consul parades the legion, 
calls out the soldiers, and having first bestowed great praises on 
them, makes a present of a lance to him who has wounded the 
enemy, of a cup or a breastplate if he has killed and despoiled him. 

'^ After the capture of a city, those who first scaled the wall 
receive a golden crown.*'^ There are also rewards for the soldiers 
who save citizens or allies. Those who have been delivered them- 
selves croA\Ti their 'liberator. They owe them during their whole 
life filial respect, and all the duties which they would render a 
father. The legionaries who have received these rewards have 
the right, on their return from the campaign, to be present at 
games and fetes, clothed in a dress only worn by those whose 
bravery the consuls have honoured. They besides hang up, in 
the most conspicuous places of their houses, the spoils which they 
have taken from the enemy, as monuments of their courage. 

''After a victory, or the capture of a city, the division of 
the booty is made with the same regularity. Half the soldiers 
guard the camp, the others disperse for pillage, and each brings 



^ Tlie consul Petilius having been slain m 170 bv the Ligiirians, the senate decided that 
tlie lejrion which had not been able to defend its general should not receive the pay of the 
year, and that that campaign should not be reclioned to any one quia pro saluti imperatorU 
ho^tium telis ae non obfuferntit. (Val. Max. II. vii. 15; Cf. Livy, xli. 18.) 

^ The obsidional crown was for a long time made simply of grass. 
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to his legion what he has been able to get. This booty is sold 
by auction, and the tribunes divide the proceeds equally among 
all, including the sick and those who are absent on leave. 

'^The pay of the foot soldier is two obols per day.^ The 
centurion has double, the cavalry treble, or a drachma. The ration 
of bread for the infantry, was two-thirds of an Attic medimnus 
of corn per month, that of the horse 7 medimni of barley and 2 
of whcat.^ The infantry of the allies had the same rations as the 
Eomans ; their cavalry 1 medimnus, and a third of wheat and 5 of 
barley. This distribution was made the allies without charge ; 
but as regards the Romans, a certain fixed sum was deducted 
from their pay for the victuals, dress and arms which were 
assigned them. 

^'As the camp was always arranged as has been explained, 
and as each corps holds the same place in it, all that was needful 
was that the army, on reaching the place of encampment, should 
see the white flag waving which marks the spot where the 
consul's tent is pitched, in order that all the maniples should 
know where to halt. The soldiers take their places as if entering 
their native city, each going straight to his dwelling without 
possibility of mistake. Thus the Romans have no need to search, 
as the Greeks had, for a place ^fortified natiuully;' they 
could camp everywhere, and everywhere, when the enemy wished 
to try a night surprise, they found them established in a fortress, 
where they made a good defence." ' 

We see that in the army of those days there was no 
question respecting the distribution of the soldiers according to 
the order of classes. The legion of the first age of the republic 
was constituted aristocratically, according to wealth. After the 

' The f//W wju< one-Hixtlj uf a drachma, and Polybius reprards the Greek drachma a« equal to the 
Koman dcnariiiM, wliicli continued to he conswlered, for the pay (»f tr(K»p8. a« equal to 10 a#c« 
thoiijfh. from iM'^ ii.c. onwanl (PI. yat. HtJtf. xxxiii. 1.3), it wa« worth IH in commerre. For a 
year of .*i<K) <iayH. tlie pay (»f a f(Mit wildier was then»fore I^ denarii, that of the centurion and 
]i(»r>»«* H< tidier fntni iMO to IM'A) «lenarii. Tlie denarius, containinjr alnait this time 5.*^ grainsi of 
fine Hilver ( HiiHHJ'v. Ancient 1Vci«fJitM), luid an ahsoliite vahiecif f^'^ centimes (^^d.), and a poMible 
value much ^Trater. M. de Witte rai?»ef« t}ie intrinsic value of the early denarii, ntruck at the 
rate of 72 tf) the Ih., to 101 franc>*, that of the later, ^^ of which went to the lb., at about 82| 
centimes (^<[d.). 

** ThJH rat*' i.- Hr»mewhat hijjher than that adopttni for the French army. 

M'ninpare witli tliis d»*hcription that wliich Jn>M»phu?« {Bvll. Jud./\\. t}) givea more than 
two centuriej* after PolvhiuM. 
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establishment of pay in 400 B.C., and probably since the reforms 
made by Camillus/ the distinctions set up or regulated by King 
Servius necessarily disappeared, and equality seemed to rule in the 
camp as well as in the Forum. Age and strength decided the 
place that the soldier should hold in the ranks. But Eome was 
too tenacious of its old usages to forget them entirely. The rich, 
who in the infantry have complete armour, alone furnish all the 
cavalry, both those who mount themselves at their own expense, equo 
privato^ to whom the State gives 7 medimni of barley a month, and 
those who receive from it a horse, equus publicus^ with an allowance 
for its support, ces equestrey equivalent to the rations granted to the 
others in kind. The poor were only received into the velites^ a sort 
of outsiders, who do not count for any serious action, and the 
needy are enrolled only in times of grave peril.* Their service is 
then an exception, which becomes the rule from Marius' time, that is 
to say, at the time when the ambitious believe the poorest to be the 
best auxiliaries.^ At the time of the Punic wars the army was still 
representative of its country. In two centuries it will no longer be so. 
Let us note also that no people of antiquity so faithfully ful- 
filled the obligation of military service. One may assert that from 
the battle of Lake Regillus to that of Zama the Romans were an 
army always on foot. To be raised to a civil magistracy one must 
have been a soldier, and this custom continued to the close of the 
Antonines. When civil functions in the third century of our 
era were separated from military, what remained of the spirit of 
old Eome disappeared, and the reign of adventurers began. 



lY. — Recapitulation. 

So, in the heart of Italy, in the midst of populations subdued, 
disunited, and watched, arose a people, strong from union and 
character, which, having spent nearly two centuries in build- 
ing up its constitution and army, had, in less than eighty years, 

^ The State gave them a sword and budder. 

ProUtarius pMicihu scutisque feroque 

Omaturferro. (EnniuS; ap. AuL Gell., xvi. 10.) 

'....(•/ homini potentiam guarenti egenttssimtu qtiUque opportunissimus. (Sallust, ap. 
Aul. Gell., ibid.) 

PP 
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subdued and organised the whole peninsula, from the Rubicon to 
the Stmits of Messina. In presence of these -; l^^ndid results 
of human activity and prudence, remembering ;♦ t. ^ had 

once been, we shall say with Bossuet : ''Of all the ;• 
world the Roman people has been the proudest and hanuv 
most regular in its counsels, the most constant in its principle^, 
the most prudent, the most laborious — in short, the most patient. 
From all this has been formed the best military power, and the most 
prudent, firm, and logical political system which has ever existed." 
These are very glorious destinies and a very great history. 
Yet if in Rome we have foimd many great citizens, we would 
venture to say that we have, up to the present, met with no really 
great man. This empire was, as Bossuet shows in spite of him- 
self, the work of time, of historical circumstances, and of the 
collective wisdom of the senate and people. The union of those 
who delilx^rated in the curia and of those who voted in the comitia, 
the spirit of sacrifice and discipline, that is, great civic virtues — 
it is this which has given the Romans the victory over the 
Samnites and Italy ; this which will give them the victory over 
Carthage and the world. This history is therefore the triumph of 
good sense applied with perseverance to public affairs ; it is also the 
most brilliant protest against the old doctrine of the government of 
the world by the gods, and against the new theory which attributes 
all human progress to great men. They do much, doubtless, and in 
the works of art and thought they do all ; but in politics there 
arc no other great men than those who are the personification of 
the wants of their time, and who direct the social forces in the 
din^ction these forces had alreadv taken. We shall find Borne be- 
coming incapable of guiding its destinies, and abandoning itself into 
the hands of its military chi(»fs; but, for a eiMiturj' hmger, its in- 
stitutions and it.s old spirit prc»served it from these* dangerous leaders. 
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FOURTH PERIOD. 

THE PUNIC WAES (2G4-201). 



CEAPTEE XIX. 

CAETHAGB. 
I. — Commercial Empire of the Punic Eace. 

WHILE Eoine was advancing slowly by war from the heart of 
Latiuiu to the Straits of Messina, on the other coast of 
the Mediterranean, facing Italy, less than 30 leagues from Sicily, 
the Carthaginian power was growing by means of industry and 
commerce. 

To-day, on a desert strand, 4 leagues from Tunis, arc to be 
seen fragments of columns, the ruins of a Eoman aqueduct, some 
reservoirs half filled up, and in the sea the remains of piers which 
the waves have destroyed. This is all that remains of Carthage,* 

^ The most considerable ruins are those of the aqueduct which crossed the isthmus and 
supplied the city. At its extremity are some deep parallel cisterns, which are sunk under the 
ground. At a little distance from the cistenis, and commanding the sea by a height of 205 feet, 
a hill rises, where King liOuis Philippe has had a small chapel built in honour of St. Louis. 
This is, witliout doubt, the site of Byrsa, the citadel of Carthage. M. Bful6 {Fouilles de 
Carthafje) tliought he found the foundations of the walls on the declivity of the hill, but the 
results of liis excavations have on tliis point been strongly combated by Mr. lUvis (CVirM/i^tf 
and her liemaituf). Tlie temple of the great goddess of Carthage, Tanit, whom the Romans 
successively called Urania, Juno and the Heavenly Virgin, occupied, according to the accounts 
of ancient authors, another hill almost as extensive as Byrsa, from which it was separated only 
by a low street. There lias been found on the whole l>readth of the space comprised between 
the St. liOuis chapel and the sea, but principally in the vicinity of the chapel, a quantity of 
ex-votos bearing dedications in tlie Phoenician language to Tanit and Baal-IIammon, which 
must come from the temple of this goddess. 

" The situation of the ports leaves room for leas doubt ; they were to the south of Carthage, 
aud opened not upon the Lake of Twiis, but upon the sea, in front of the little port GolettA, 

PP2 
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.... ('Hum periere ruinw. And yet twice, Carthage lived gloriously, 
first as a runic city, and then as a Roman. Her towers rose 
to 4 stories ; Iku- triple walls reached to 30 cubits, and such 
was the stnMigth of her walls, that the rooms made in their 
masonry could shelter three hundred elephants of war, four 
thousand horses, and twenty-four thousand .soldiers with thc»ir 
provisions, equipment and arms.^ Gold plates covered her temple 
of th(» Sun, whose statue of pure gold weighed, it is said, 1000 
talents ; and in her squares, which re-echoed with twenty lan- 
guage's, M'ere to be met the half-naked Numidian and Moor, the 
Iberian dressed in white, the Gaul in his brilliant sagum, the 
stout Ligurian, the active Balearic, Greeks come to seek their 
fortune in the great city, Nasiimones and Lotus eaters called 
from the ivgion of the Syrtes — in short, all those who came 
to Carthage to sell their courage, pay their tribute, or to bring 
to this eonuneivial centre of all lands, civilized and barbarous, 
the prinlucts of three continents. In its last days after the 
struggle of a eentuiy, Carthage still contained seven hundred 
thous;md iHH)ple.* 



T!u»re tron? twv>. ont» Whind the other, but one openinff gave entnmce to both. The first, which 
ci>iumu!Ui^ait\i diiviMly with the jiea. was the commercial port ; the other, the nairml port, wm* 
MualWr aini cinniUr ; an i>laiHl iHxnipu«d it* centre. These port« had been cut out of the rock. 
a> wt*iv a irrt^at mauv of \hv Phivniciau harbL>urs, and thev were thus^ defended od their »ide:» hr 
a uaiuml i^all ; to\\ard> tht» s»utli they were cK^sed bv an iron chaiiL 

''The riiivuioijiiki i*arrifd th^ir religion with them. Wheivrer they went they raided 
ri\a}vl>, or c^»:i«x'r;»it>i in the temples of forei^ divinities ex-ViH*.*? to their natiooal diviniiietfw 
S » ii: aim «st all ihrir c>>mmrn'ial stations ar^ to be found iracet^^ t>f the mvrship of Melkan xad 
AstjLTZe, •. r llervniW aixl Venus, as tht* Imt-ks ai^ Romans have alwmy? cdled their |^*l#w The 
l\^ibs i/«">-^;i)». I\rt»u Jlervulif .VvNtnV vMc4iaci>» aod the /WfM# I'rtie/v <Pan Veoli**» 

** Tir i'Ar:L\«-:!uan in-srip! i< -cs make kn%>wn to us, U?^side;» pries??* prrfan^ ii> calM. the 
t\>:«:x> f I r*: .V ^ a:!ic'.t4 : < t'.r i^^nuv ^f thr ditf^rt-r: tempW-> wV.o Bitt$t hA\'^ f ^eroed 

T^,:~Ii' v" _:^i - •' .-.-- T. r :tn:i-k wjl> !Ltir faaiih ; thry had !>> ancfc^- r*; rha* => >- ::.aa 
. :x*- -^ ^» • :. 'i- «*r.*- -.'r :.j.".- f :;.r c:":v •/ C:&r:l jv in zl.'e vl^cv i "tbe stt:: az*i / t*^ 

>-«"- -> *-j-a.- vi:.- -, ..-*.■:- •:- >a-.^rd :aI t»^\ : --n Tmv^ .>r rhrw iar^^ L:wfrrK>'tt^ w^ iwf 
>v*v^ ••-.»; - , -.. • \ -w,* ^.- :*. siO'i :r.::,j>-~ T^ ;s 2i-< •.i.t'e Kf*2 a i»crr ^ 

• i > - i. - ► T •',,-., ::j.:.- .-..'. Mi^ , K mlAiiJ' . Ic* ''it'.t ^il3>"S w^^?* T^rn w»i^ 

*i -^^'- i ■ :■ : - - - - . • ^.'-^ • . . -• 11- - : ->>^.r-- •_? fr.c: draw^rx ^^^ r^«--^ r:tfa:i'«v :c :a»e i-ssc.^ 

V- . ' . -V. c T» • Ari-tr •- •- 1 4 *. w>4.* r^-^irtt* cl\ zhf *JL**rBiI "~ 

."> t " • ' t - , •> ■*-■"•«*••. ••-■».-i." .■» "••« \rf"^r f ri^B IK" ** a' *1 
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This city was, liowcvpr, only a colony of another city — Tyre, 
a city without territory, like Venice or Amsterdam, a vessel at 
anchor on the sea, and tlu'nce witnessing conqnerors and revoln- 
tions. TjTC and Sidon were the principal cities of a country 




I'luii uf Curtilage.' 



whifli, confined between Lebanon and the sea, hud scarcely an area 
of 240 square miles. But from the smallest conntries have come 



nnnnroil Knrl-IIndi'lirit, and this .■xpliiiiis Ihe Grei 

' 'Dien- are mmiy yhins of C'nrlhafrf. We have collected 
rt^'iit n-nrkji; but uiiiiiv iit thp di'lnils in the published pin 

' [We mav now odd to Ihe Italians also.— f^rf.] 



Kapxtciiy, and the Roman name 
■s the results of the moBl, 
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tho gniiulest things : from Attica, the civilization of the world ; 
from Piiloj^tine, the religion of Christ. 

The OnM'ks have been the artists, tlic thinkers, and the poets 
of the ancient worhl ; the Phoeniciana were only the traders,' but 
with so much cunrnge, perseverance and skill, that they have 
taken, in the history of the human nice, a place among its 
civilizing peoples. In their distant expeditions these gold-seekers 




had f'uv-.i what th<y .ii-l i-.-n <«vk— :h»' arT< ;ind s»'ionce of Kftrp* 



anti ■■:' .\-v*vh.i. whi'! 



th.v 



ri.a , 



tt'.< ir •'oravans and on 



-M:-s. T- rh- fir\tk< th- v ipa:;-iiuir:'-ii rh'- hi<ratio vritiiig 

r'.i-i :>. :"■■.' ':-...rr;'' *v<t -: -t' 'h- IVtl'yl'ir.un*. ami !<*.)fDe 

h-. r "i^: -L- •; - :r;v.->. - : tL art*, wL:..h »-..r\- iMieitoosIr 



n •:- wti S« l^ii*. 
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modified, by the bright and charming genius of the race beloved by 
Minerva.' To the Africans and Spaniards they taught the agriculture 
of Syria and of the Nile valley ; everywhere they brought the 




Ciaterna vf Carthage.' 

products of advanced industry, which woke up the nascent \foTk- 
manship of barbarous conntrios. 

As there was no land for tho Phajnicians on their barren strand, 



' [Tlia Pliceuician infliionrps on Oreek and Ilnmaii ciiUuro are here veil stated, and liave 
been nf late proved far grealer tlinii was siipponed liy tlie earlier Bliidenii of Ocwct^ and Itonte. 
TlifUreth lira reluliw its Itabjloniun iiiiine; the Greek alphabet hnti now Ui-n proveil (hj IV' 
ICiiUfc^) to have eome fnim Efrvpt throHgh thi' riiceiiioians. who re-nnine(i tho Icllers; tbo 
tomhaiif Paleatrina, etc., diow tliu spread of Phceiiician n-urkmanxhip over Italy. How ranch 
iirvvk and aven Rowan relijrion nweil them is uncertain, but ihe debt was eeriainly large, — I'd.] 

'These <'iHteniH, built on Iht- eosl of the citadel, appear to havo ht-yn 140 feet long, 
50 wide and 30 higli ; th.> walla were T) feet thick. Tho Carthaginian eistems beoftmn 
insufficient for lioman CaMhiipe. Hadrian fionphl fur a aupply at Zajrhwan and njonghar, 
abmit Ol miles dialoni, and rojiKtructed a jjipantic «<|iiedncl across mountains and valleys. It 
had a mean lieiyht of about 11.3 feet, and a separation of only feet between the support* 
There exists atxive the Ftardo. nl about one liourV distnnre. a part, of llio arches to an extent of 
almut HXI ya^I«. Tlie canal, whirh the aqueduct carried, waa vaulted, and high enough for an 
oviTBgi! luuii to walk along- without stooping. 
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they had taken the sea for their domain ; they covered it with their 
fleets, and planted colonies on all its coasts, not after the fashion 
of Eome, as fortresses intended to 
secure empire and the unity of 
the conquering people, but after 
the Greek manner, as an overflow 
of population left to its own re- 
sources, and so much the better 
Coin of Sidon.' pursuing its own fortune. There 

was a time when the Mediterranean might be styled the Phoenician 
Sea. The legend, summing up, as it always does, the ancient 
history of a people in that of a 
mythic hero, represented the succes- 
|^.\ sive stages of progress of Phoenician 
colonisation by the symbolic voyage 
of the god Melkart. The Tyrian 
Heracles, leading a powerful army, 
had crossed the north of Africa, 
Spain, Gaul, Italy and Sicily, subduing nations, founding cities, 
and teaching to the conquered the arts of peace. Sardinia still 

the strange 




Coin of Serdiuia.' 




Nuraglie of Sori. 

Spain. I'nmi Tyro to Cadiz, for 1000 



monuments raised by 
the Phoenician colonists 
the Nuraghe.* 

In the iEgean Sea 
the Phoenicians retired 
before the warlike races 
of Hellas, and leaving 
to them the north of 
the Mediterranean, they 
kept only Africa and 
the Phoenician 



' Il<'ud rrnwiirtl wiih towors, pernonifieal 
Si.l.>nii>ri.M, un t-A^X.- wiili a )i»lm xiid il» foul on 
th^ .int.- !■:. v-'Hr r, i,f ih« Si.i..niati ers, or 100 b.< 

'S,\l[l'>, I'ATKU. )I.-ad.if (iK-godSardua: on 
Italbu". prii'Mir in Siirdinia, ri>i1 gmndfutlier of Aiif^uBl 

' TUiil tlii'»f .VnnipAf were buill bv I'hfEiiiciinB ii 



tnini I'Brlii'i 



t I'-ii 






- AV/.] 



of the a\y. On Ihe revene, the nune 
ship's prow; in the field • monognm and 

in the reverse, the head and nune of Atiiu 
Koinan bronze coin, 
in- lh»n doubtful; iheyprobftbl^daie 
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ships could follow a coast fringed by their factories. But the 
Mediterranean was too narrow for these thousands of merchants who 
constituted themselves the purveyors of nations. Their caravans or 
their ships visited the most remote countries of the east and south. 
By the Eed Sea and Indian Ocean they 
went as far as India, Ceylon, and estab- 
lished themselves in the Persian GuK ; by 
Persia and Bactria they penetrated to the 
frontiers of China. The ivory and ebony Coin of Cadiz.^ 

of Ethiopia, the gold diist of Central Africa and Asia, the perfumes 
of Yemen, the cinnamon and spices of Ceylon, the precious stones 
and rich tissues of India, the pearls of the Persian Gulf, the 
metals, slaves and wools of Asia minor, copper from Italy, silver 
from Spain,^ tin from England, amber from the Baltic, lay in heaps 
in the markets of Tyre. But let us not look into the interior of 
these maritimes cities where, with so much riches, there was 
combined so much corruption. Under the influence of a hot 
climate and of a religion which reduced the problem of tile 
universe to that of fecundity, their solemnities were the lascivious 
feasts of Astarte, or the shrieks with which their temples re- 
soimded when Moloch, ''the horrid king,"* required the sacrifice 
of the noblest children.* 

Carthage was only a link of this immense chain which the 
Phoenicians had attached to all the continents, to all the islands, 
and with which they seemed to desire to bind the world. But 
there are cities which are called by their situation to a high 
fortune. Placed at that point of Africa which seems tending to 
meet Sicily, to close the canal of Malta, and which commands the 
passage between the two great basins of the Mediterranean, Carthage 

* Head of Hercules — Melkart ; on the reverse, a fish and a Punic inscription, which reads: 
" Mebaali-Agadir," a " citizen of Agradir.** Silver money. (Note by M. de Saulcy.) 

* Silver being rare in ancient times, the ratio of gold to silver was at Rome as 1 to 10 j 
anciently in Asia it was perhaps 1 to 7 or 8; with us it is legally 1 to 15;1 ; this high price of 
silver was, without doubt, one of the causes of the wealth of the Phoenicians, who drew much 
silver from Spain. Tyre and Sidon had flourishing industries also ; purple stuffs ; glass ware^ 
textile fabrics ; toys ; salt provisions ; metal work, etc. 

' Moloch, horrid king, besmeared with blood 

Of human sacrifice and parents' tears. 

(Milton, Paradtse Lost, ii.) 

* [The most brilliant picture of Carthaginian splendour will be found in Flaubert's novel 
SalammbOy of which the scene is laid between the first and second Punic wars. — EdJ] 
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Coin of CnrtbiiKe.' 



became the T}Te of the West, in colossal proportionB, bocause 
Mount Atlas, with its intractable mountaineers, was not like 
Lebanon to Tyre, close to its walls, barring the way and 

limiting its space ; 
because it was not 
encircled, like 
Palm)Ta, by the 
desert and its 
nomads ; because, 
in short, it was 
able, resting on 
large and fertile 
provinces,* to ex- 
tend over the vast contiTient placed behind it, without being 
stopjK'd liy [wwerful States. The Greeks of Cyrene were kept 
iu chft-k, the interior uf Africa crossi^d to the Nile and Niger, 
Seneg:iP discoveretl, Spain and 
Gaul explored, the Canaries 
diseovered, America perhaps 
8imiiiso<l and announced to 
Christopher Columbus by that 
statue on the isle of Madeira 
whieh, with extended arm, 
pointed to the West. This 
is wliat the cctlony did which «-a8 placed by Tyre at Cape Bon. 
There was a moment Mhen this commercial empire founde<l 

' IIcBcl of lb.' mmph Awliiisa; m llie rovprse, Pfgonie. The intcription, BARAT, 
-iKtiitif* i}i.. W.-Ils. iiiirl iwrliniiN niim- ixHi-lly Hi AUAT, " nt Aral," a Punic nune of Synnur 
wliiHi )K:fMri.i.i ilicfinuMUHf.iiiiiiiiiii'if An'thiiRii, Ijirp' filvoriiiccViCrrtaitilj atnirk id Sw-ilv, 
i.t,.| |.^.^BllK lit SvruniM-. (N..r.> i.f M. .1.- Smili-y.l 

■ 'I I..' Z.-iii.'iiH[in B[-.il til- Itv/;i<viii- ili-tri.-is. ili.i ..xin'ii»> fcMiHty ..f wliich Polybius (xii. 3), 
l'i-<l'iriih rw. "I, ami Syhiv jirai^f. niiil wliiisi' i«iil is i-n-n imw of iiironceivable feMJlity. 
N;'.i-i%...'i.-n i-iirx liau' Ih-'H niiiiiinl <m ii "irii;!'' nini iif liarli'v. nn) tlic iintive* hsvcuMn^ Sir 
'..■I.ri.|,|.- (/;.-■»,■., i„ l/,r ^rr^tit..i'>. Hi"! tl.nt (li.T.' lia\.> oft.'ii hvti tif molly « 300. At tin- 
Mi-""'. IM il.iii..ii •■( l-7ii -c.Tii.' rlii^t.'iT. ..f hnrlvy tTi.wii in the dilohps of Touggourl. u>l 

llaiii". ihun-i'X ulili till' '-viiitiinBticin of tli<- wi'M emmtn of Africa, ram^ In m Mif 
i|..'..ii.|. ««!,. .,f |.r.,il.i..ii-l-tw.i-ii rlir 7th bihI "ili .i.-LT.-.- ..f N. Ui.. in Oip Outf of Sli*rb.«iv 
* ir'ii'l -t Ai'ilii-n. '>), i|„. T'-vr-''. n tr>'<- )i<>r»'. niili \>i» luicb BCiiiniit ■ palm tnm 
a Mi,.l>.l .—■t.'i.Ah ■'iinlKiciiiinii. A fi;irtl<>ii of tlf f^roirr i>i.T<'. TIk- inMnpllmi hu (he 
Hitii. >m:."ii/. hIiI.Ii ajvitii" till' ^nif Sinliiiii iTipTi to tlii." )iii«f. An vWtnim ctnn. (N(H« 
•A M I*. -nul'K < 
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by the Punic race, with its two great capitals, Tyre and Carthage, 
extended, as did a thousand years later that of their Arab 
brothers, from the Atlantic Ocean as far as the Indian. Hut this 
rule had two implacable enemies ; in 
the east the Greeks, in the west the 
Romans. With Xerxes the Phoenician 
sliips came as far as Salamis ; with 
Alexander the Greeks appeared under 
the walla of Tyre, which they over- 
turned. When, however, they founded Antioch and Alexandria, 
Phoenicia, straitened between these two cities, saw the commerce 
of the world depart. What Alexander had done to Tyre, 
Agalhoeles and Pyrrhas attempted against Carthage. 
But Greece looks towards the cast ; here she had 
gained her brilliant victory ; Pyrrhus miscarried in 
the west against the PhcEnician colonists ; it re- 
quired a stronger hand to snatch Sicily from the Carthaginians. 



CoiD of Co rill age. 



II. — Cabtiiaoinians and Libv-P][<enician8; Commebcial 
Policy of Carthage. 



Like Rome, C'artliage had the most obscure beginnings. She 



took four centuries to found her empire, 
won', as their Greek name would seem 
to indicate, nomad.-;. Many of the 
Libyans were devoted to agriculture ; 
many also wandered about, like the 
present Algerians, with their flocks. 
She conquered the former and gained 



Not all the Numidiana 




Coin of Libya.' 



or restrained the latter by the alliances which she caused their 



wliirli lip cnlloel llic Unm nf thp Soiitli, Nilroit inpnt. Fie iietlled colonista, men and women, on 
divers points of llii- cimsl, from 10° N. lat. to tlie Pillars of Hercules. 

' Un tlie rifflit, a pulm. On Ibe reverse, the hend of a horse. Coin nf recent period. 

' Kerculea-Melkart, having the head covered with a lion's skin. Oti ihe reverse, a Hon 
walking. Ifelow, the nnme of llie Libyans. Altove, the Punic letter corresponding to M. the 
abbreviation of ilie word MAKUNAT, viliicb fijinified ramp. Tlie-piece muat be, then, a tnimeta 
ntrtmviii speciul to the Libyans. (Note of M, De Saulcy.) 
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chiefs to coiitraot witli the daughters of her richest citizens.' Slic 
encouraged the culture of the soil, and lier colonists, mixing with 
the natives, formed in time the same people with them, the Liby- 




PoHb of Coriliage' (token from Davis). 

Phumieiaus.* But the Roman colonies, always armed, encircled 
their incti-opoHs with un inip<'iietrable girdle. The establishments 

' See in Livy the liiNton- of Koplioniflm, nnd in Polybiiui, on p. 4*21, that of Nar«T«a 
(i. 7^ »f<iA. <Knii1(i'!>, Kin)[ of I lie MuHiyliaii?, moiried also a niece of lltnnibsl. (Liry, 
sxiic. 20.) 

• Thn Imrhiiiirs n( Cartha^ were niluate to the S.E. of St, Louie's Cliapel, at the point 
wlien' the Iley'n coiinirv Uoiiiv (itHraJfi. Tlie two iiirle lakes, wliich are aftuaUy to be aeen, ar« 
not remains of tiie ports. Lilt an atrenipi at r>'storaticiii. tnaile sotne veers Bffo by the son of the 
prime miiitntiT. ll>e Sainii'-Marie, La Tuniiue Chrrt.) 

' Arim,. /'"/,, vi. .t, i^-t an note that lx>lwit>n llic ('Brrbapimaim and the Afrieans there 
was a itilYi'ri'iKi' "f oripiti. lanKimg.', ami manneri" wbirh did not exisl. at least to the same 
•i.-jn-': iH'tiveen Home iitid ill.' llaliiiiis. even if ibe famous narrative of Proeopiua tl)e B.. 
V, ii, ■Jtii >bi<iil'l I"- mlmiitwl re.>.pei-tiMfr rbe pri'senci' in Africa of Canaanites, that is to Bay, of 
mi-ii iif I'bd'iiician luupnafre arid rare liefore the arrival of mlonists from Sidon and Tyre. In 
Iiali ilie fu>ion wac }K>wihle : it was »o in Africa only hy that inteniu'dlary rare the IJby- 
t'hiiniciatiB, wliicli w«h hl.'w in forminp. and which had mil the name interests as Carthage. 
Juct B" ill.' KtiL'li.'h are f'lrciinnTs in India, tm tbe p,'nuine Canhnicinians always remaiDed for 
Africa. In I.ivy the amlwssadurs <if Ma<iinit>»a reproach ibem with i1. 
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of Cartilage, all unTvallcd, that a i-cvolt might bo impossible, were 
only, to say the truth, largo agricultural villages, charged vnth 
the feeding of the immense population of the capital and pii)- 
visiouiug its thousand ships and its armies. Thus is it that tlic 
C'arthagiuian cities appear to us; open to all attacks, and as in- 
capable of defending themselves against Carthage a.s against her 
enemies. Siwletum, Casilinum, Nola, and the impregnable cities of 
central Italy saved Home by their resistance to Hannibal ; two hun- 
dred cities yielded to Agathoclcs as soon as he had set foot in Africa. 

The senate had favoured the intermixture of its colonist.-* with 
the Libyans (Berbers). But the people who went forth were 
regarded as an inferior class, ex- 
cluded from honours and from 
office,' watched, treated as a hostile , 
race, and thus ui-ged on to revolt. ' 
The history of Mutin and of the 
Mercenary "War shows both the 
fault of Carthage and its punish- s>vo- 

meut ; at Rome, Mutin would have become a consul ; at Carthago, he 
was insulted, proscribed, and forced into treason to save his head. 

Carthage had been preceded or followed on this coast by 
other riianieian colouifs — Utiea, Uippo, Iladruinctum, the two 
Leptis. all of which she compelled to recognise lier supi-eraacy, 
except Utica, which knew how to keep a ival independence.'' No 
longer having to fear their rivalry, having subjected the Numidian 
bordei-ers, keeping the rest divided by policy or gold, she luid full 
liberty to extend her maritime empii-e. Bom of a nierchant city, 
Carthage loved nothing but commerce, and made war simply to 
open up thoroughfares, to make sure of trading vnth now (;ountries, 
or to destroy rival powei's. Tlio Greeks and the rhoeniciaii.s 
divided between them one of the two great basins of the 



' I( WM tlie Libv-rinBiiirianfi wlio composed, witli the populace of tlic capital, tlio coloiiieB 
Nent nul in mcli iiiimbtrr. (Ari^t., I'ol., vi. 3.) [Muihidmid ibiiilu tliu <Ifsigiiuliuii wan rudly 
puliticul, liko l)i(.' iMfiii 7iame.~l>/.] 

'' MEAITAIUM. Head of IrU,willi bur usuiil liead-dregg-lLree plumes aiid Cwo uncus (the 
ecrpent, murk of royulij); before ber, the rcpresfiitatioii of the giiddeiw Tunil. On the 
revetw. Uaii'i><<:') carriing the two Kynibola of regularity — the claw, which bolda, and Ihe 
fiabtllum witich moveB or fans, llroiine coin of Malta. 

' Polj'b., iii. 2J. Utica in Pha-uicitn roeaiu the aid lown. 
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I'cenolt'iinnii Coin of Uauloa.' 



M(!(lit(!rranoan ; Carthage sought to possess the ' ''■■■■r Sardinia, 
(.'orHji^u, and the Balearic Islands commanded its k-- i^mI' she 

took possession of them. -'"^ - ' ; 
better defended by the Grv.' i. 
Syracuse ; she kept them in chtil: 
by taking up her position at Malta, 
where she kept two thousand men 
as garrison, at Giaulos, at Cossnra, 
which towh it, at the Agates and the Lipari Islands, which 
dominate its coast on the west and north, in Sicily itself, two- 
(Iiinls of which she finally occupied. Wherever she ruled as 
Kovcrcigii, lutrd laws — as merchants have always prescribed, even 
in our days, to defend their monopolies — oppressed the conquered. 
AVIiilst iin)Uii<l her own walls she condemned the Libyans to work 
for her pmfit, it was forbidden, if we could believe the Greeks, 
the inhabitants of Sardinia, under 
pain of death, to cultivate the soil.* 
In Africa, whose stormy coast she 
bad fringed with her numerous fac- 
tories ; in Spain, where ancient 
Phoenician colonies ser\-ed as eom- 
niereial stations, she profited by the 
igiionuuv of the barbarians to make good bargains with them. 
She lost neither her time nor strength in conquering or ci^Hlizing 
them ; she preferrcfl to create wants for them, and to impose on 
them lumlensome e.\<'hanges. taking for some slight tissues made at 
Malta, the gold dust of the African or silver of the Spaniard; 
«l^\^»y.•* gaining on evcri|-thiDg, and with all men. 




' 1 [•■«>) i4 Mi'ikart. IVfoiv it, a ntdtufnt, »rmbol of ntmiDrm. On the ntvnv, an object. 
the iiii-a;uii,; ,4 uliii-li isl<vt. »ihl in a ISonian rnxrn of laurel lh« irords " tb« ahips.' Bkom 
iihitH-> ii'.it fiif iwviiii; ■.ail.'r*. 

- .Ik. r dr .Vi-.ih.. im. T1>i.< i^ K misTakp : SarillnU furnulied modi ecn lo U^ Otm* wl 
«niii.'- ..( t'ariii»i->' il'iil.. xi\. tv'L 77 1, iiiii ihe ('arilia(fini«n.« «prv*d iku Rfcm to bwp ot 
{.■Vi-ii". •■■!\\- (i<-iii ill' I'Uikl nhifh a.^il.l liair $up[i<rtnl (.'artha^v if a nrviilt pt rar drpriKti 
ih< lu ■'. r^..' o';-: -^t A(ri>-a. I'.i :V,r tir>t irvatv viih l><<iii^, :hf It<iDan« 1n^rr aJkiwd lo indr 
111 Stniinii , :;i •;,.■ ..\>.t>t :i::- p- :-:iii>--i >n ir»> irithJrairti. ilVlyb.. iii. £J-il. I 

' IleaJ -i a it^W o.'mait. it;:ao' '>f tht :u:rUr>' ilrity .if ihi* i4aiiil. crovnrd In a Viruwr, 
lJr»rr^-, OKSll; \. aixt r^.- :, pr,-*Ti;»t..";; . f Ta.ii; in a r^'wr, .^ UaM .mv pL 4S7, k. ft 
ll-'n:i- ■■> :- <t l"->v»ur« "P-.-sr i- r>»' ^^>;Tl- -i; 'w ih* !»\' i»U:>il« whwiUD^ ti> tW lliyli 
tr.A:>,"Av .'f t*!,.r.i.- a. U'lf^. a:>l Koirr. and a> t«V »i IrM »ir ct \hr P — n frio^. tWy 
)Mv->e aU' ^W ^^•'.•■■!l-\>- ! ■':■ W.r.ic nati,^nalitT. 
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The Etruscans, Massaliots, Syracuse, Agrigentum, and the 
Greek cities of Italy created for her a severe competition. Against 
some she excited the hate and ambition of Eome (by the treaties 
of 509, 348, and 270 b.c.) ; against others she perhaps armed the 
Gauls and Ligurians; or else she mysteriously hid the route fol- 
lowed by her ships. Every" foreign vessel caught in the waters of 
Sardinia or near the Pillars of Hercules was pillaged and the 
crew throAMi into the sea.^ After the Pimic wars, this strange right 
of naticms, as Montesquieu calls it, was modified. A Carthaginian 
vessel, seeing itself followed into the Atlantic by a Roman galley, 
ran its(4f aground rather than show the routes to the Cassiterides 
(tlie Scilly Islands).^ The love of gain rose almost to heroism. 
AMiat is strange, the greatest commercial power of antiquity seems 
to have remained a long time \i4tliout itself coinmg its gold and 
silver money ; at least, the silver and gold coins which we possess 
of Punic Carthago all come from the mints which it had in Sicily, 
and where Greek artists worked for it. Syracuse even made them 
for it, as appears from the beauty of the type and image of the 
nymph Arethusa. These moneys do not even belong to the standard 
of weight, after which the true Punic coins were made.'"* Carthage, 
however, had them at the time of its independence ; but, follow- 
ing the custom of Egj^pt and Western Asia, it made its exchanges 
principally with bullion, as Cliina still does, and by bartcT, or with 
l)ieces of leather, which, bearing the stamp of the State,^ playcnl 
the part of our paper money. This practice need hardly surprise 
us, as something analagous to it has been found among the As- 
syrians, from whom Phoenicia borrowed so much.* 

* App., Bell. Piin.f 4 ; Strabo, xvii. p. 802; Montesq., E^p, de^ /.om. xxi. 11 

''' Strubo, iii. p. 170. The captain being saved, Carthage restored him, at the public expense, 
all he hud lo8t. 

* LeiKtrmunt, la Afonnaie dans VantiquiUf vol. i. p. 266. Tlie author believes that Car- 
thage bi^giin to coin pieces of gold at home only towards 350. 

* Cf. Eckhel, DiM'frina Xumm.f iv. l.'Wi. 

* From tlie ninth century n.c the Ai^tsyrians had small clav bricks, which were r«'al letters 
of crtMlit, enabling the merchants of Itabylon and Nineveh to dispense with the cumbrous and 
Hnnetimes dangerous transport of specie. (Lenormant, ibid., vol. i. p. 11.'}.) 
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III. — !METtrEXARIES. 



To give its commerce sropp and security, to be mistress of the 
soas, Cartilage only wanted quiet possession of the isles and coa-st 
lino. However restrictinl these pretensions were, armies were re- 
(piiixHl to rt".dize them. IJut as soon as war bcconu's simply a 
eomniereial matter, a means of assuring the return of capital and 
the investment of merchandise, why should not the merchants pay 
soldiers as they jtay agents and clerks V Venice, Milan, Florence — 





Fimirei' plnrt") nt ihi- Prnwo nf Pimic Ship*.' 

all the Italian republics nf the 15th century had emdotHf-ri \ Eng- 
land has often bought them. It was a Phcenician practice: "Tlic 
rersians, I^ydians. and the men of Libya," said Ezekiel to the city 
i»f Tyre, " weix' in thine army, thy men pf war; they hanged the 
shield and helmet in thee; they set forth thy eomeliness."^ Car- 
thage had, therefore, its mercenaric!*. Ilorws were bought and ships, 



i-iippiiM- ilinl Cnrtlinif fnllowiil (lii> ntngv of Tvri< and Sidon, who pUn«) 
\ ,\\ ill.- pr»«-c>r tlx'ir tihipH I .Uuwr .Vr^iu/ivN. iii. pi. lUj. Sm (p. 452) w1i>t 
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which they armed at the prow with deformed dwarfs to frighten 
people ; they also bought men, and from the Alps and Pyrenees to 
the Atlas mountains there were plenty of swords for hire ! Every 
one of Carthage's factories became a recruiting office. The prices 
were low, for the emulation was great amongst the poor and 
greedy barbarians who encircled the narrow border of the Car- 
thaginian possessions. Besides, Carthage understood her business. 
She shipped the women, children, and even the effects of her 
mercenaries — they were so many hostages of their fidelity ; or after 




:^ ^ 



Offeriii^f (ex-T5to)'. 



TIiP GoddeM T«nit (ex-voto).' 



a iiuirderous campaign they fell to the treasury. No one was 
refused, neither the lialearic slinger" nor the Numidian horstnnan,' 
armed with a buckler of elephant skiu, and covered with the spoils 
of a lion or panther, nor the Spanish and Gallic foot-man, nor the 
Greek, whom they employed in ever}- capacity — spy, sailor, builder, 
in time of need even general.' 

The more different races there were in the Carthaginian army, 

' A Csfthapiniiin mnltinfr nn offprirjr licfore nn ultar. 

" Top of a ftfle of llip lemple of Tanit, where llie gwldewi, iclio waa " the Fpli-tiiloiiT of 
Itual," tliat i.< to pov, tho moiin. is rftlt'Ction of the god, Tilioho wife fhe wan, in rupn-sented 
liolding a chihl. Tn the Tig]it and left od the acrotrria the cn-H^nt niiion above the siinV diiic. 

' The reputation of tliese slinfrpnt isknowo. Sirabo sayadii. p. !<!'') tliat the Raleareagave 
bread to tbt'ir ehildreii only bv plnrinfr it on a spot which they had to reach by the sling. Cf. 
Flunui (iii-. Si. I.vrophron (AU.ir.. p. 637), and Diodorue (v, 18), who sav the same thing. 

' Polvh , i. 15. 

' XnnihippiiR. Polvb.. i. 7. See. in the chapter foUowing the hialory of the Rhodiar of 
Lilybtcum. 

QQ 2 
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the more the senate felt confidence; a revolt seemed impossible 
among so many men who could not understand one anotlu*r. 
Besides the general, his principal officers, and guard, who were 
called the sacred battalion,^ were Carthaginians, and the senators 
always kept some of their colleagues near him to watch over liis 
conduct, and be assured that all his people were well earning 
their pay. The love of glory, patriotism, devotion to the State, 
all those great names which at Eome did miracles, had no currency 
with the senate of Carthage. They spoke much of receipts and 
expenditure — ver}" little of national honour; thus the resources of 
the countrv were onlv measured bv those of the treasurv. Whilst 
that was full, they paid soldiers with a careless prodigality' ; 
when it Was exhausted they retired or came to terms — it was 
a bad speculation. T\lien she succeeded the exi>enses were 
well covered, and the mercenaries . killed in the enteri)rise for- 
gotten. AMiat mattered it that there were forty or fifty thcmsand 
barbarians less in the world ! Those mercenaries coidd become 
dangerous. But the senators knew how to free themselves 
from their demands — witness the four thousand Gauls given 
up to the sword of the Eomans, the troop abandoned cm the 
desert Isle of Bones, ^ and Xanthippus, who perhaps perished like 
CVirmagnola. 

Such a system might last so long as distant expeditions only 
were* eoncenied, but the moment that war drew near their own 
walls Carthage^ was lost. Its citizens having comuiitted to nu^r- 
cenaries the care of their defenc(s found few resources in tlu^m- 
s(4v(\s when they stood alone in face of the enemy. Coidd they 
hav(^ had a seriate able to send to the Eomans, when making 
a descent on Africa, the* answer of Appius to the King of Ejiinis I 
could they havc^ made h^gionaries, as those of Asculum and Bene- 
V(»ntum, out of their shop boys I " A crowd of vii*tues belongs to 
the pui-suit of arms,"^ and war, while a great misfortune, gives to 

' For tho rnrtlmpninn citizen iiiilitnn* serviro wa/» w) meritorious that he desired to kt»ep 
|>«'r]H*tual reiiieiiilirance of it. The hiw foiiHidertMl that to pird the H^vonl wa« quite an 
♦•xploii, aiKl autliori/e<l tlie citiz**!! to wear at* uuinv rinjfS as he had made campaigns. ( Arist., 
/W/7.. \ii. 'J.i'K) 

'•' 'Orrr*w<*i;c. IHcxl.. v. 11. 

^ Cliatrauhriand wivs : ** A people accustomHl to «»e only the variations of the funds an<l 
the yapl of cloth ^oM, if it find its«df exposed to a disturbance will U* ahlc to show neither the 
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a military people qualities which (uiteide laiiips are not known. 
Like the Jews and Tynans, their bretliron, the Carthaginians learnt 
how to fight only in their last days; but like them also, at the 
crisis they were hei-oic. 



IV. — The CoNSTiTmoN. 

Besides, the mercenaries only appeared at periods of de- 
eadeucc — in Greece, after Alexander ; iu the Roman empire, after 




Pomefp'anate (ex-volo). 



ElepliBDt (es-voto).' 



the Antonines ; in Italy, in the Middle Ages, after the Lombard 
League. When Home and Carthage met, according to Polybins,^ 
the former was in the full force of its robust constitution ; 
the other had reached that senility of States when the en- 
feebled organisation is no longer directed by an energetic will. 
The assertion of the merits of poverty had disappeared with the 
declamations on the virtues of the golden age. The poor man is 
not necessarily a good citizen, and the rich a bad one, but riches 
as well as indigence can produce mischief. Now, there was at 

enerpfv of resistance nor tlie generosity of sacrifice. RepoBe begcis cowardlco ; among sliutileii 
there if tear of swords; a crowd of Tirlues belongB to amiB.'' 

' Taken from a itele of tlie temple of Tanit. T)ib poinenrranBte beinp consecrated lo 
Adonis, lliis repreffninlion wouM indicale some relaliciii between the worship of Tanit and that 
of Adonis. Tliese two designs show more manual daiterity in the reproduction of animals and 
plants than is lo be found in that of the burasn figure. 

' Poljb., vi. 61. [Greeks served for pay from early dayi as already mentioned.— £ii.] 
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('artliiiKfr KM) iiiiK'li (ti»iili-iu:<; and too little of that high spirit which 
nuM's tilt! »oul al^ovi- fortune. This great city had ifkiiful mer- 
clijiiilr*, hold voya;,'i'i-fi, wis*- <-ouiLs<'llurs, and incomparahle gL-UL-raJs ; 
wi! (raiinot niiiiK^ a pwt, an artijit, or a philosopher.' It will be 
quite enough to sec the repruduetiou 
which wc give of some spceinieus of 
the three thousand ex-votos found at 
( 'arthage to learn that, true to its 
origin, this people had no more art 
than their metropolis. It was active 
enough, hut not thoughtful, and its 
religion, at once licentious and sanguin- 
ary, and for that reason vciy tenacious, 
exercised no moral influence on private 
/;,-..,/., .f tl,.. T.-1.11.I.' of Tnnit. ijf^.^ jjy ygj.fy| iQfl,i^>„ce ou jhc govem- 

iiicnt, whilst tliat of the lloiiians promoted virtuous conduct, and 
its [iriests, nearly all magistrates or senators, spoke in the name 
of Heaven, to give sanctions to political wisdom. 

Tin* Uoinuns pillaged the enemy ; they did not pillage the 




' III njiilr iif ilir luxury of ihe temples and palaces, art was lA Roma, as at Tj re, only 
II fnr.'iu.i itii|...rti.iinii. Ill til,. Twiiplt) of Mrlkart al Tyre, where Herodotus (ii. U) saw a p.ld 
mluniii eiihI oiu< of t'liit-rulil, tlii-ru was iiu image at lliu god. TLe same in the templt: of Oadec : 
. . . Hiilln rfyiff, nmulacrace nota devruin 
Mnji-fliitr Iwum impitifre timort. 

(SiUuo Italicus, Punk-a, iii, 30.) 
'rU<'n> Hvn' MII1IK' IxMiki nr Curlhatre sinci- the nt'uate guve them lo Ma^itiissa, aiid Saltiut 
(Jiir/,, |). I7| wiw ilii'iii; inil tlii't^- if Ho literary work extant but Mago's treatise on agrlcutlute. 
It hnx Ihh'u llumtflil ihal TJii' iirulplor Itoethos was a Carthagitiiao, but the best editioiia of 
I'niiHiiiiinK liiix' till' n'iitliii)( XnX«;^iii'ia{ in placv of KnpxV'*"''"'!', which makes Boethoa lo 
U' II lint-k of CIialnHlun <mv The I'ausanias I'd. I>i<i<ii. V. xvii. 4). They make Clifo- 
iiiHeliii> iiUi n ('arlhiifiiiiiaii, one of the chiefs of the New .\Gademy, but he lived a long time 
■I AtJK'iiH. mid tht>n< KUCfiH-tW (iu VJii nx.i Canieadvs. He was slill teaching there in 111 
H'iivn., Iif tinif..i. Ill, ami lie i» trac-,! I here as far as the year IIK). He was a Greek, at 
lt>Ni<l ill nliiciitioii, n* iinothtT I'arlhaginiaii. Tetviin-, was a Itoman. 

' A )H^liiti<'iii :.iuii'«liat lint'k. then two ti)Oires of geometrical appearance, otid which are, 
m fart, the ru.hi.i-'iiliir> n-pn^^-iiiaiion .f the f.aeti.d ome iWmisof Paplitw. Tacit.. IfUf.. ii. ."J. 
I'Uk J.1.1IH' of Kii.."m. t'jlwl,', ei,'.l, mhic-h was (he ima^M^ Tanit, of whom ihe Onccn-Boiiians 
hai,. iiinde the //omth/u IViyiH. " llii-n'. ind.t^l, wlieri' the Ariaii mind w-ea atmospheric 
phi'iKiiiiiMia the Si'miie m^i-s |n'n«iiis, who tx^conie united and hepel olhern.. . . .The open hand 

■ I'll fiMiii ill.- fr>'ni i» (lie lianl i^f ihe divinity which bWaen." |Be^[er, Le* Ej--mto dm 
trmflf ar /".imf. f. I'^i 

' \.-ir , ■■li-!^f,,ni ■•* tkf Htmrf of /Ar ;7nfc ip. 4.VM ; No. 1. Altitude of adomlion ; No,3. 
Ila'kl .4 th,' L-iildeM l<h'wiitii.MihiiH> pflwer ih indii^ted hr the iinmralerale i>in> c^ the thumb, no 

■ lii.'h ,. i-tniii iT-inn 1-: ^:' ;i, Tl;i' enn' nf the c>*l "nhii hears" and his m><uih. " whirb 
ldeiu.»~. \.i. I. IKw -4 Viiiii.. siirtuountinir the |;U>U> <4 the »ud. with two imn', ayaibols of 
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No. (». Tropliy, No. 0. Plough. No. 10. Candelabrum. 

Remnina of CnrHiapFniBii Art fieft-p. 464, note 3). 
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State. At Carthage, in the latter days, all was for sale and all 
was sold, principles as well as places. As wealth gave power, 
honours and pleasure, no means of acquiring it, whether by force 
or astuteness, seemed illegitimate. " Among the Carthaginians," 
says Polybius, " in whatever way riches are acquired, one is never 
blamed ; high places are bought." Aristotle also says that the 
rich alone held office. Carthage loved gold; she got possession of 
it, and she died the very day when she lost it, receperunt mercedem 
suam. 

Nevertheless, Aristotle boasts of the excellence of her govern- 
ment.* It was a constitution made up of different elements — 
royalty, aristocracy, democracy, but without the existence among 
these powers of the just balance which is the advantage of this 
kind of polity : oligarchy was really supreme. Two suffetes (sho- 
phetimj t.e.j judges) chosen out of privileged families, and nomi- 
nated, at first for life, by the general assembly, were the highest 
magistrates of the republic ; some Greek and Latin writers give 
them the name of kings.^ After them came the senate, in which 
all the great families had representatives. To facilitate the action 
of the government by concentrating it there was taken from the 
senate the council of the centumviri or of the hundred and four, 
according to Aristotle. The latter, by degrees, usurped the power, 
so that the suffetes became an annual office, and, being deprived of 
the command of the armies, were no more than presidents of this 
council and the religious chiefs of the nation. The centumviri who 
recruited themselves by co-option, could call the generals to 

Bual-IIammoD, formed by two crowned serpents surrounding the solar disc ; No. 5, in the centre 
a palm tree with two clusters of dates, to the right and left two pikes representing ensigns ; 
No. 6, Ship's prow ; No. 7, Chariot with full wheels ; No. 8, Panoply showing that the conical 
helmet represented is like the conical helmets found at Cannae, and which, after our drawing, 
should be considered an Carthaginian ; No. 9, Plough ; No. 10, Candelabrum (extract from 
u memoir by Mons. Ph. Berger on Leji E.V'Voto du temple de Tanit a Carthage). l>et what 
precious monuments come from the small town of Pompeii be compared with what the temple 
of Tanit yields to ua, and whatever allowance we may make for profanations and pillage, the 
thought must strike us that the Carthaginians, in spite of their nearness to Sicily, had only 
rude forms of art. 

^ Arist., Polit.f ii. 8. Cicero says also: Xec tantum Carthago habuisset typum scvcentos 
/ere annos sine consiliis et di^ciplina, {De Bej}., i., fragm. inc., 3.) 

^ Com. Nepos (Hajinib., 7). Arist. (Poi.y ii. 8) compares them to the kings of Sparta, and 
calls them /iaeriX^ic. Livy (xxx. 7) compares them to the consuls. Cf. Zon. viii. 8. Gades had 
two suffetes (Livy, xxviii. 37), and the case was probably the same in all the Pboenician and 
Carthaginian colonies. 
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account ; they made use of this right to control all the military 
forces of the republic. In time the other magistrates and the 
senate itself found themselves subjected to their control.* As 
senators, they filled the committees formed in the senate to control 
each of the bninches of the administration — the navy, internal 
police, military affairs, etc., and as centumviii they exercised, more- 
over, supervision over these committees. Finally they foniied the 
tribunal before which were brought judicial matters, perhaps in the 
committee of the Thirty, whose members were for life,^ and who 
seem to have been a privy council.^ The nomination to offices and 
the right of intervening, in case of disagreement, between the 
suffetes and the senate constituted the sole prerogatives of the 
public assembly. 

We cannot be quite sure that what has just been said is 
a faithful sunmiary of the Carthaginian constitution. The informa- 
tion of the ancients is insufficient, and on many points contra- 
dictory ; ^ but they agree in showing the lengthgned preponderance 
in this republic of the oligarchy which, to keep away the poor 
from the goveiiiment, had made, as at Eome, all public functions 
imsalaried, and permitted the same citizens to hold several offices 
at the same time. To select senators and judges Athens consulted 
the lot, which is very democratic ; Carthage consulted wealth only, 
which is not so. 

Thc^ senate, and in the senate the centumvirs, were for a long 
time the sole masters of government. If liberty, as the Greeks 

' LivA*, XXX. 16; xxxiii. 46. Tlie tribunal of the Forty, at Venice, united altio all tlieir 
powers. (See Dam, Uk. xxxix.) : Xnst. (PoL, ii. 8) speaks of the trvtrmna ru>v haipiiiv. These 
a{*60i'iation.s where they preparnl sul)ject8 for delilx'ratioD in the senate: in circuits convicii^ue 
celebrata ^fermonihuj* reM ej<t, deifitle in xenatu quidam (Livy, xxxiv. 01 ) were an element of 
8trt»ngth to tlie aristocracy, which was besides rt»newe<l by the accession of the newly become 
rich. Obijerve that the Carthaginians had not family names any m(»re than the Jews. 

^ Justin, xix. 2, 5, jmd Livy, xxxiii. 46: re^* fama vitaque omnium in iiivrum jxftestate 
eraf. Qui unum ejus ordinis offetulijtsef. omne/f adrcrsos hahebat. 

^ . . . Trii/infa seniorum prinvijtej* : id eraf sanctius apud HIom, consilium ^ ma^nmaque ad 
ifjsum ^enatum ret/endum vis. (Livy, xxx. 16.) 

* The two men who have spoken with the greatest authority respecting the institutions of 
Carthage. Aristotle and Polybius, ai-e separated by two centuries, since the former died in 322, 
and the latter in 122. The one knew Carthage in prosperity, and finds its government excellent ; 
the other saw its ruin, and !)himes its institutions. Both sj>eak tnily thoug!i inron.Histently, 
aiul this jlifFerence is explain«Ml by the difference of the times when they livtd. Vet Aristotle 
ha<l sjiid : ** If i*ver any gn'ut re\ers<» happen to them, if their subjects refuse them obediencei 
the Carthaginians will find no means in their con^ititution to save tliemselves.*' 
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of the decadence understood it, suffered, empire profited, for 
the Carthaginian senate had the ininiutablo policy belonging to 
gix'at aristocratic bodies which, pursuing the same designs with 
energy and pi-udcnce for several generations, do more for the future 
of States than the often-changing influence of popular assemblies. 
It maintained during one whole 
war the same generals in office, 
for example, Hannibal,' the de- 
fender of Agi'igentum ; C'arthalon, ' 
tlie destroyer of tlie Roman fleet 
among the rocks of (Jamariua ; Ad- 
herbal, the conqueror at'Drepanum; ^'"'" "^ Cwnarba.^ 
Ilimileo, who for nine years held Lilybteum ; and, above all, 
Amilcai- Barca, over whom for six years all the efforts of his 
IKiwerful adversaries could not triumph. But it watched their 
acts and punished their faults, not always their misfortmies ; 
thus he who was conquered at Mylie, being surprised by an 
imusual manoeuvre, did not lose its eonfldenee. It is blamed 
for some rigorous deeisious ; it was right to remove from 
commands the incapable or to strike ambitious fools, who de- 
serve the exti-emest severities when they have lost the army 
or compromised the State. In home affairs it did not, like 
Athens, give up the tribunals to the peoi>le, that is to say, 
justice to popular passions, and so well did it defend the civil 
l»owor against militaiy chiefs and demagogues, that there was 
not (*een to arise, during a space of five hundred yeai's, one of 
those fjTannies which were so oftou bred elsewhere from the 
favour of the army or demagogic excesses.* The populace, re- 
strained by a whole system of aristocratic institutions, attached to 



' Tlip rnllon-iiif( are tlio roeaningrs, as uriren by M. de Saulcj, of somo Carthng'tuaa iMineii : 
naiiiiiba) <khunjii-Itnal), "IITial lias taken me into favour;" Asdrubul (uazerun-Iaal), " llual 
tins proteeltKl liim," or "prolecta liim;'' Amilcar (libd-MBlkart), " ibu nervam nf Melkart ;' 
Haiiiion (kbannoun), "ibc grarious:" Maharbal (maliaT-Baal), "prest'iil from Bual;" iWo»tor 
(alxl-Aataroth), " ibe eervatit of Astane ; " Bomilcar (abd-Melkart), " ibe serraui of 
llBlkuri." 

' Theatrical mask or head of Medusa: on Ihe reveree, aii globules, mark of the Jib. 
(0 ounces). \pt\ ancieni bronze coin of Camarina. 

' Two attempiH at iwurpntion ore quoted. Aristotle speaks of a Haiino, whom he compares 
to Paunanias, mid wiin. in .140, was pnt to death after friffbtful tortures with bis whole family ; 
and according to Justiu txxi. 4), Bomilcar also attempted, in it06, to cause » revolution. 
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the gdvi-niiiioiit by the opiileuce of the charitable establishments,' 
was ahv perioilioally enfeebled by the sending abroad of nuim-rous 
I'olouies, Cartilage thus got rid of this populace without nativi- 
ties and ^vithout gods, which collects iu great merchant cities, and 
in whom low histiucts, brutal passions, hatred, envy, and all 
eovcfousncss were at work, "War stopped this current of emigra- 
tion, and seditious mobs gathered in Carthage. If we believe 
the wisest historian of antiquity, the Punic wars, which at Rome 
consolidated luiion, modified the constitution for the profit of the 
multitude, lie says, "Among the Carthaginians, it was the people, 
before the war of Hannibal, who decided all; at Komc it was the 
senate. So tlie Romans, often beaten, tiiumphod at last by the 
prudence of their plans."* We must attribute, if we follow 
Polybius, this great fall of Carthage to its demagogueBj they have 
caused that of many other states ! 

'"Till- Cartha^iiiimui hare rii'li f^tabliiilinieiilv u'lieK Iliej take care to pUm a laiyi* 
numWr of citizens i>r llic lowt-r claso. It i" thii" llial ihey remed; tli« fault of tbeir 
(^ivpramenl, and uwiirF irunqiiiUitv at bume. (AriJit., ii. S.) 

' I'olyb., vi. 51 ; Cf . xv. 30. 
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CHAPTEE XX. 

THE FIRST PUNIC WAR (264-241). 

I. — The Treaties betvn^een Rome and Carthage (509-279). 

ROME and Carthage had known each other for a long time; 
three times they had sealed their alliance by treaties, for 
they had the same enemies — the pirates who infested the TyiThenian 
Sea, and pillaged the coasts of Latium ; later on the Italiot Greeks 
and Pyrrhus. 

We can still quote these monuments of a very ancient diplomacy : 
Polybius had read them on tables of bronze preserved in the 
archives of the tediles. They are doubly interesting — as regards 
the history of political events, and that of the law of nations. 
The most ancient, which is at once a treaty of alliance and of 
commerce, was negotiated by Tarquin, and concluded by the first 
ccmsuls of the republic (509). '' Between the Romans and their 
allies on the one part, the Carthaginians and their allies on the 
other, there shall be peace and amity on the following conditions : 
the Romans and their allies shall not sail their war-ships beyond 
[east of] Cape Bon (Prom. Pulchnim), unless they be driven thither 
by tempest or chased by their enemies. In that case they shall be 
permitted to buy there or to take thence what shall be necessary 
for the repair of the vessels, and for sacrifices to the gods, and 
they shall undertake to leave in five days. Their merchant-ships 
shall be able to tmde at Carthage, but no bargain shall be valid 
unless it shall have been made by the medium of the public crier 
and >vTiter. For everything sold in their presence, the public credit 
shall be a guarantee as regards the seller. The same shall apply 
in Africa (on the territory of Carthage), in Sardinia, and in the 
part of Sicily under the Carthaginians. The Carthaginians shall 
do no harm to the peoples of Ardea, Antium, Laurentum, Circei 
and Temicinn, nor to any other I^atin people subject to Rome. 
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Til' V sliall abstain from attacking (va that part of Italy) the 
<;iti'--< not siil)j(rcts of the KomaiLs ; if they take one, they shall 
Jiaiid it ov(;r to the Romans without doing it damage. They 
Hhitll not Imihl any forts in Latium, and if they disembark in 
arms on thf lamls of the Latins, they shall not pass the night 
there," 

Tills tn^aty tihowe what degree of power Eome had reached 
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under its kings, how it then protected its subjects and Latin 
nllirs. and wluit advantages it assun-d tlieir commeree even on the 
distiiiit sJHu-es of Libya, without liowever. obtaining from Carthage 
for their ships free entninee into tlie Leviiut.' 

' "Ilnili.-r Svm I'Tii.'riiii: ili.- yiilf "f fnnlian.'.BiiU ph«-m>.lijip in ib." rioli mnmr\- aboiil tin- 
|,.«T S> ri.'s. v.. n>, iiim m.o l.ini-rin. Tl..' p.l>mi..-ii..ss -,f il,w lr,.„iv. „. „. ao-. l-iilff alla.-k^l 
l„ M..iiii.i^>M. l.ii- 1--.'ti m>-iiiK a,f.n.l.>.l l.i many «-li..lnr». nn.l H.H.ni.- fairlv ,.sial,IUI,r.l. Cf. 
ti,.- i..-,-....,t in N-.,i.,:int.-. /^./../M- ./. -■ l-."i. Kri^/r. n'. -"'^J-S «li.-'i ll.- «lil,.r ( Fallinl .il^stliP 
T.-.vii( l.i.-r:iom- ..u tl>.- Milii.i-t. .■siHi'iBlly Ni.w'ii in i!..- J.iirtm.t^r /. Klaf. Phil. f..r 1.-<«J7. pp. 
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The second treaty is later by more than a century and a 
half (348 B.C.). Itome had employed its hundred and sixty-tvro 
years in recovering that which the setting up of the republic 
had cost. Carthage, on the contrary, secure from revolutions 
under its aristocratic government, had grown in strength and 
riches. Among its allies it names this time XJtica and Tyre, 
because it now represents all the ambitions of the Phoonician race, 
united against those Greeks who come into so rude a rivalry with 
tlie ancient masters of the Mediterranean, who dispute with them 
Si(,*ily, and thnniten at the same time the Roman coast of Latium 
and tlie Punic factories of the TyiThenian Sea. So its words are 
more hauglity and its concessions less favourable. By the former 
treaty it interdicted the Romans from navigating the Eastern 
MiHliteii-iuiean ; it maintains this prohibition and adds another, 
tliat of not passing the Pillars of Hercules. It takes from them 
th(^ right of trattic in Sardinia and Africa, and no longer engages 
not to molest the Latin cities which it might take outside the 
Itoman temtory. It still consents, indeed, to give up such towns 
to its allies, but cl(»ared of gold and captives which this time it 
intends to keep.^ 

Th(? third treaty is in the year 279 B.C.' Pyrrhus being then 
in Italy, and disturbing both Carthage and Rome, these two cities 
nni(*W(Hl th(»ir old compact of fri(»ndship. They stipulated that 
nt^itlier of th(* two nations should acci^pt fnmi the king conditions 
contrary to the alliance, and that if (me of the two peoples were 
attacked by the Epirots, the other should have the right to help 
it.^ '' Carthage shall furnish transport ships for the voyage out and 
back, but the auxiliaries shall be paid by the State which sends 
them. The Carthaginians shall bring help to the Romans on sea, 
should the lattcT need it ; yet the ships' crews shall not be forced 
to land if thev refuse." 

These treaties were confirmed by oaths. The (^arthafrfnians 
swore* by the gods of their fathers; the Romans, in the fonner 

* [^This treaty wa8 mainly conc**med with international limitations of piracy, which, wince 
tht» full of the Ktruscan and Diony^^ian naval powers, was restricted hy no powerful marine, 
and was particularly injurious tn the Komans, who had no fleet to overcome it. Cf. Livy, 
vii. 2<>, and X«Mimann, np. n't., p. (K), ncj. — Etl.] 

■^ [lieully the fourth. The tliinl was in .'WK) n.c, but its terms are unknown—^//.] 

^ . . . . iVa i^p flot^lv rrXXi/Xoir. (Polvh., iii. 25.) 
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treaties by Jupiter Lapis, in the last by Mars and Enyalius.' The 
oath by Jupiter Lapis was thus taken: "The fecial takes a stone 
in his hand, and, after having sworn by the public faith that the 
conventions shall be faithfully kept, he adds : ' If I speak the 
truth, let happiucss be mine ; if I think differently from what I 
say, let every one else preserve in peace, in his own country and 
under its laws, his property, 
penates and their tombs; as for 
myself, let me be cast away as I 
east away this stone.' And while 
suyiug these words he throws the 
Coin of Sicily.' ^^Q^^^ f^r away." 

We have seen that the Carthaginians, to fidfil one of the 
clauses of the ti-eaty, before it had even been requested by Some, 
sent to Ostia a hundred and twenty galleys.* The senate did not 
accept this help; under their refusal was hidden the confidence 
which the Romans had of conquering atone, or the distrust with 
which such fonvard allies inspired them. From Ostia the admiral 
sailed to Tarcntum, and offered his mediation to Pyrrhus.* The 
Carthaginians were evidently very desirous to restore the king to 
the delights of his Ei)irot royalty. He, on the contrary, dreamt 
(inly of battles ; be (Kissed into Sicily, made war there for three 
ycjirs, mid when quitting the island exclaimed : " What a fiiir 
battlefield we ai-e leaving to the Itomans and Carthaginians ! " * 



II. — OPEBAnoNS IS SiaLT (264 B.C.). 

Neither Rome nor Carthage could yield to a rival power the 
fine inland situated in the centre of the Meditermnean. which 
adjoins Italy, and from which Africa is almost visible. If 

fCiiviiliii-. iir ill" Mli,-.^f. waA m first ii Miniiimi- ••f Mors; lartr on tkpjr nia<)>- liiin 
a .«n .pf lli:it t""]. Hi- Imlil- ])m1ihM\, in ihr liiMeiiap.' "f I'.ilyliius, ihp pIkCi' ••( (^iriiiuii. 

- W.-Tiinn'- Ik'uiI i).n.lml>K [1«'<]iitvn I'liiliMis.wliom s.<m.-assii.'n«i> wif.- 1.> |]»«n>Il.l vmM 
bikI iTowix-il wiiti i-oni lun-: M.iixl. a Wf. (hi tli>- n-vi-m'. IlKGAmTAN kid • BNoagmn. 

V..-...n i ,.ii..iriLri.. Coin -f lb- Sidlian-. 

'.l,i..iM. viiii.-J, l.ivv Lll-.f pn-iii- wlii.lif«nhap.wni in the T«an Sl£ uri 9W lo 

l: 'ti:-. 'IF i-.N.v:iinliir:Ti.' ili'Hi '>]| tli.-ir -.w,---^- ■■'.■■t l1i>' Sumnin-s. tii. .V ; ii. 43. 

A -[iiirr' I liJ'l iilr^'a<l,\ l-'rii ii-iir Kr-'akiii.- '>iii "ii il<-- Mil>ji-ct uf Tan-ntum. d*« p. 3^ 
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Carthage were mistress of it, she would shut up the Romans in 
the peninsula, whose people her intrigues and gold would unceas- 
ingly be arousing to revolt If Home ruled there, the commerce 
of Carthage would be inter- 
cepted, and a fair wind could 
in less than a night convey 
the legions to the foot of her 
walls. 

Three powei"s divided the 
islaud between them : Ilici-o, 
tynint of Syracuse since the year 270, the - Carthaginians, and the 
Manu-rtinof* or sons of Mars. The last, who had been mercenaries 
of Agathock's,^ had 
by treason seized Mes- 
sina, and fi-om this 
jmrt they infested the 
whole island.^ n)io- 
dorus represents them 
pillaginj^ even on the 
south coast, where 
they laid waste flela 
which was rising from its ruins. Ilioro wished to rid Ricilv of 
them ; he beat them, threw them back on Messina, and was goiug 
to receive their submission when the 
Carthaguiian governor of Lipari, 
IIunn<i, disputed this conquest with 
him. The Mamcrtines then remem- 
bered that they were Italians, and 
preferring a protector at a distance 
to friends so close at hand, they sent 
The Mamertines were notorious pillagers. 




Coin of Iliero II.' 




Tile Triqjtetra.' 

an embassy to Rome. 
What the garrison of 



' MB££AMQ\. Hare uinning; above, head of Pan; below, a leaf. On theT«Ter«t>, a figure 
Mated in a bigit and crowned by a Victor)' ; below, a leaf. Silver tetradntFlima nf Meraina. 
' Feslua regards tliem as a sacred spring of the Samnites. See p. exii. 

' Head with dindem nf Hiero II.; Ihe reverse, BAIIAEOZ lEPQNOX. Victory in a quadriga 
at a pnllop ; in 1 be field u star. Silver octoilraclima. 

' TIic triquetra. a nvmhol of Sicily, ibe island of three promontories, Trinaerin : on (he 
reverse, LENT. COS. Jiipiier standing, bolding a thunderbolt and an eagle ; in the field n 
strigil. Silver penny of the Cornelian family. 

RR 
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Ijli*'(riiim, w» wvcn-lv piiiii«hed, had jnM dtme on odc of the 
ti^miA-^ of the t^tmit.'i, the Mamertioes bad duue, and rcry much 




aW;^ 



M-,'^ 



Tlie Piraii* nf >(i>wiD« (pnwoi atat«). 



wiirsr. im tho otlior side, Thp s*'nato hositntod at iindertakinp 
thoiv difouii'. The oonsiils, loss senipuloiis. iiimixl tho matter 
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Coin iif Agullnu-lei.' 



hoforo tho people. They recalled the equivocal conduct of the 
Carthagiiiians at Tarentum, and pointed out the estublishnients 
of this people in Coi^ica, in Sar- 
dinia, in the Lipuri islands, in 
Sicily, like a chain which ah*eady 
closed tho Tyrrhenian Sea, aud 
wliich must be broken. The am- 
bition of tlio Romans was a mix- 
ture of pride and avarice. Thoy 
wishnd to command, because they considered themselves to be 
aln;ady the greatest people of tho earth ; they wislied to coinpier 
til stitisfy their taste for plunder; Sicily and Carthage? were 8uoh 
a rich pR'v I The people decided that succour should bo sent to 
the Mamortines ; the consid dispatched in great haste the legionary 
tribuiii' C. Claudius to Messina. 

lie was, like all those of his race, an energetic man, who 
stop]M'd at nothing if 
he couhl gain his end. 
He passed the Sfniifs 
at tlio risk of heiug 
seized liy tlie enemy, 
and on his an-ival at 
Messina found Ilanmi 
estalilislied hi the 
citadel which a fae- 
tion h;id di'livered to liini.^ Claudius wislied to bring over troops, 
but the Cartliagiuian vesst^a closed the Straits. " Xot a iship shall 
jHiss," said Uanuo, " aud not one of your soldiers shall ever wash 
liis hands in tlie waters of Sicily." However, he consented to 
an interview with the tribune ; in the midst of the couferenoe 
Claudius eausinl him to be seized, aud to obtain liis liberty, 
llanuo surii'iidered the citadel. On his return to Carthage he was 




Coin of Lipuri.' 



' Knp*S. Ilrnii of ii I'roserpine ; llif reverse, vielnry spt(in(r up a Irophy; in tlif fitlJ tlio 
fnyuWro. As iiifc-riplinn, :*r.*BfiK.\Einz, SilviT pciin iif .\)fatlinelfo, Kin^r of tSywpUBo. 

' llt'iul of Viilt'iini mi lilt' revoTse. AIUAPION iiml a pniw i>r u vi'«w1 with llie aerialoliiim , 
iin «rniiini>nt wliicli ti>rniiimti>fl n sliip's prow : tlie «ix globules are tha mark of l)i« ^ denuriits, 
Ijirtfu si;,i-.l liniiiie monpy of Iiiparj. 

' [Xn ili>iil>I iliiH pn'iy argiHKl iliac tbe example of Rbe^um made ilio Itonaoa more untafa 
nliies tliun tho rnriliagiriinns.— £rf.] ,. 
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f)f the Mmiifrtiiics.' 



crurnficl, btit Uomo had commenced the period of its great Vdis 
by an act of j»erfidy, which, with many others, was forgotten hy 
her orators when they aTraipiicd 
"Punic faith" in the eenatc and 
the Forum. 

Hiero and the Carthaginians 
united in laying siege to Messina. 
With horrible precaution the Car- 
thaginians massacred their Italian 
tnt>rcoimri('K ; but as tlio strait was scarcely more than 2 miles in 
the iiamfwcft jKirt, tlin allies could not prevent the consul Appius 
Caudfx" taking advantage of a dark night to send across twenty 
thousand men on burks and small boats, lent by all the cities on 
the coast. Appius defeated or cowed the two besieging armies 
which were not very considerable, 
for IVdybius does not say that 
their retreat was the result of a 
victor}' by the Romans. The con- 
sul pursued Hiero as far as the 
walls of Syracuse; the place was 

wiiddei! attack, imd the malaria of the marshes the Anapus 
fun-ed him to retire {2IU). He retired to Messina, where he left 
a g;irri«un.' 'Clie cweupation of this natural and secure harbour, 
Inrg4' eimugli to luild six hiindii'd galleys of the ancients, and 
dei'i* eiiiiugh to receive the largest of modem vessels, was worth 
more tn Itome tliiin a vieton*. Slie possessed there the port of the 
isliind, and slie took nn-asures for its safe preservation. This pros- 
|M-riiiis eiiiiiiiiemeinent encouraged the senate to push on the war 
vigonmsly. Tlie two eonsiiliJ and thirty-six thousand legionaries 
I«t--til llie fiillowing y<'ar in Sicily, when' sixty-seven towtb^, and 
;iTn'.rj'.'-i thi-Tii Catana. at the fiMjt of Ktna. fell into their power. 
^ -j—t.t. tin- iimsl aiiciint ally of Curlhage in the island, had 




1 il<- ivren*. MAMBPnuUX. 



, .-'.f^i Swl -.( Inline Mur**!*! ill* (.irwk nanp. .trEoi': i 
>-■ . -1-H-.1- IIr..ti/.f.ir..f 111.. M«m,.r»Jn.s. 

,■:... f I... ■:«!-,. rr ,l.i) -.,-iH./«ffn>. M. M wril.r. <»I1 him CTuidiML— «] 

' ■11,. •!.'■ r-'l iiT'l ilrii.'ii iiii" M.-»-i[ii, irhi-iv lii» t4>vi- «-*nuHil b^ tb« ^ietotj 

.■...'-: V -:.. : M'-..ll><. Ill ibit. vrar t».. the fiM lUmua flwt ««• UUt. it. 
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massacred its Punic garrison, and had pleaded its protended Trojan 
descent in order to obtain favour- 
able terms from the Romans. 
The senate was not likely to 
refuse a people, which attracted 
its nobility by flattering Koman 
vanity, and which gave such 
pledges of its relationship. The Coin of Rhenium,' 

Segestans were declared liberi et immunes. Hiero, dismayed, and 
reflecting that Syracuse had more to 
h)se, in tlie matter of its commerce, 
by siding with Carthage than with 
Rome, hastened to negotiate ; he 
giivc up liis prisoners, payed 100 
tali'iity,^ and remained for fifty 
yeai-s the faithful ally of the Romans. 

Never was Syracuse in a happier condition, 
tlicro then, eursiug the war, _ 

and pi-aying the gods to cast 
into the Sanlinian sea the 
oneniies who wore destroying 
the Sicilian cities.* Wc would 
wish to believe that these 
idylls were a true picture of 
tlic happiness of this little 
comer of land, while the rest of the world was shaken by the 
collision of two great nations. 

' The lienii of a lion, witli a branch of laurel on the left. On (he reveree. the name of llie 
lown PEriNOS, in aiicieni Greek backwordfl. Jupilt-r sininjt; an engle under the seat of the 
god ; llie whole surrounded with a wreath of laurel. Teiradnichiun of lUiegiiim. 

' SErESTA (bousTropheduii, see ji. .18, n. 1). Head of a woiiiun with a head-band; on the 
bark, a dug drinking;, A silver didrarhma iif Segesla. 

' Dicidoriis (xxiii. fit said 1.W,(.00 drachmae, i'okliius 100 talents, Orosiu« and Eulropiiu 
200. [The prisoners restored were those taken in the defeat of Ap. Claudius.— /vrf.] 

' See Idvll XI i,, .■speciully lines f^2-07— 



Coin of Segesta.* 

Theocritus was 




Coin of Agrigentum. 
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TIk-- tn?aty witli Ilion) assui-cd to the Eomans the alliam**' 
nf tin* iiuti'iiial party iu Sicily, and rehcved them fr<nii t\v 
iii'(-('sr*ity of wilding froiii Latium provisions and stores, whi<-li 
tlic ciH'iiiy's Hect w<mld have been able to intercept. The unibi- 
timi of tln' senate incn-asod, and it resolved to drive out the 
('arth«Ki"i"»« f'""'" the whole island, where the excesses of their 
barbarous bauds for two centuries had made their rule odious. 




I;iiii"ii< ani(>nir all the Sicilian toTms by the nnm- 
f-\- i^-;il ]in 1] >■ '11 i. 'n^ 'if it > nn ■iiunn-nts. was a very 
■n. iiiid tlh- rartli:ii;ini:in^ lui<l made their arsenal in 
1!;;:!: 'ii iM,-k>. I'f wlii.li ><>nif. tb..s.' uf the eitath-I. 
;■:;■■ ::.i!-!;iaily. and >niT"nndrd by tw-i water rourw-s. 
-■ ■ ■ -v ii. i.ll t"i:itlur inti- tlif st-a. /!«».(■ ./»• Girt/fiili. 
'•■•:. i::ii'rii;ii;d'lr. if it> di-taiuf fr>in the akoTL — 
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Coin of Agrigtsii 



18 stadia, or about 2 miles—had uot rendered its re-victualling im- 
possible.' The Romans besieged it. Not knowing yet how to take a 
place by the aid of engines of war, which the GitH'ks had long since 
used, the)' established themselves at the east and west of the town in 
two camps, which a double line of defences protected against sorties, 
and succours from without. There they .stayed for seven months, 
until famine opened the gates for 
them. "Without lllero, they would 
themselves, more than once, have 
.-juffcred from scarcity. Hannibal, 
the son of Gisco, defended the 
l)laee with a strong ganison ; the 
l)rovisions therein diminished the 
more quickly. Carthago sent an ai'my to succour it under Hanno, 
who seized on Ileraclea and Ilerbessus, when^ the two consuls 
kept their stores ; the convoys of Iliero maintained abundance in 
the lionian camp, and Uanuo was compelled to risk a battle, 
which he lost in spite of his elcphnnts. Since the time of 
P^^Thus the legions no longer feared 
these cUnnsy engines of war. They 
killed thirty of them, and took eleven 
alive. Profiting by the darkness of a 
winter's night, and by tJie negligence 
of the sentinels rendered over-conlident 
by the late victory, Hannibal crossed the Roman lines with a part 
of his troops. The unfortunate town was sacked by the conquerors, 
who sold as .slaves twenty -five thousand of its inliubitants. These 
three eamiMiigns and this Icmg siege had already tried the finances 
of Curtilage, and she was for a while compelled to stop the pay 
of her mei'cenant's. To get rid of the too spirited complaints of 
four thousand Gaule, who threatened to go over to the enemy, a 
Cartliaginian general promised them the pillage of Entella. They 
hastened thither ; but he had secretly warned the Eoinan general 




Coin of Entella. 



' [Tlie site of Aprifrcntiim 'm peculiar. It is a gre&t oval plnteaH, wiib scorppd vdges. laid 
nil the clojii' of a bill, nini rpncbiiig from tbe summit half way to tbe sea. Along the lower edge 
of i)ii*pliireuii llipri' in a splendid row of temples, from which you look over the deMfiiding slope 
lo tlie nca. Synicuse has similar features on its land side, tliat is to say, at the summit of tbe 
cl'-pe iheie is the sami' kind of steep rock, prolectinft the city from the land side. Piitdar seema 
lo bnvc thought A gri'ruituni the mOBt beautiful of Greek lowna.— 2if.] 
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and the Gauls, haying fallen into an ambuscade, were killed almost 
to a man. The legionaries were also without pay; but not a com- 
plaint was heanl among the army of citizens. Before Agi'igentum, a 
numl\er of soldiers suffered themselves to be killed at the gates 
of the camp to give the dispersed legions the time to rally, and 
if any quarrels arose between them and their allies, it was to 
obtain the most ji>erilous post in the battle.* 

From the thinl year of the war, Carthage possessetl only 
some maritime places in Sicily. But her fleets ravaged the 
ciHists of Italy, clostxl the Straits, and rendered all conquest pre- 
carious.- The st^uate undei-stood that it must attack the enemy on 
his own element (-^51). Thus their object was enlarged, as it 
constautlv nvinlid. It was at tirst to prevent the Carthaginians 
fixuu getting |H>ssession of Messina ; then to di-ive them from the 
island ; now the senate wished to sweep them from the sea. 



111. Makitime Opekatioxs; Landing of the Romans 

IN Africa (200.255). 

riie Ixomans weiv not so ignorant of maritime affairs as has 
\hv\\ snpposiul. Tlu\v weiv acquamted with the construction and 
llir numagiMiu^nt of triivmes; it must be remembered that the 
ii|)|M»iiranro (>f a KVunan fleet into the harbour of Tarentum had 
prnvokrd tlu^ war with Pyrrhus. But they did not like the sea; 
llu^y <lislnist(Ml the ** tivacherous element/' and as their military 
lil'o was s|K»nt on land, they had no jK^rmanent fleet, although 
thrv (locted ma«:ist rates, ihtnmciri navales,^ to watch over the 
niaint(Mianee of a fixed naval stock. Also, when they had need 
(»f vessels, thev demanded them of their Etruscan and Greek 
suhjcrts. But in the struggle against Carthage they had need 
nt sliips of tin* line, that is to siiy, vessols with high bulwarks 
and five ranks of rowers. A Carthaginian quinquereme, which 
had fnnndcn'd on tho coast of Italy, served as a model. Such 
was thon tin* inq)erfection of this art, which has become so 

' PolvliiiH, 1. 17. 

' 1 1. IK.' V\\u\ (\vi. n)*J) pays thov btiilt a floft in 45 days against Hioro,viz. 263b.c. — £«/.] 

' [ \'iz. (luumriri cidMnis ornandft reficiendttque causa, in 311 B.C. — Ed.] 
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difficult, that two months sufficed to fell the wood, build aud 
and launcli one hundred and twenty ships, and to fonn and train 
the crows.' All these sailors were not novices ; the allies had 
furnished many seamen aud experienced pilots. They ne^■ertheless, 
neeiled courage to make an attack with such a tleet on the tirst 
maritime power in the world. The consul Cornelius Scipio, was 
taken, it is true, with seventeen vessels, in an 
attempt on the ^13olian Islands (Lipari); but his 
colleaf4;ue Duillius defeated near Mylie (Milazzu), 
the Carthaginian fleet (260). 

In the naval battles of antiquity, the vessels 
armed with a ram at the prow, soucht to strike ,,, ,. ., „ ,, 
each other at the water-line ; the lightness of Heak-lieml.^ 

the ship, and the activity of the sailors were then, as at pi-csent, 
the first conditions of success, and the galley-slaves did more than 
the soldiers embarked on board, oitlinarily few iu number. Athens 
used to put but ten on their triremes with 200 rowers.' After the 
tir.st eam[Kiign the military genius of the Ifnmans 
invented a new form of tactics. Their vessels, 
nmghly eonstiueted of green timber, were heavy 
macliines, which could however, by the aid of 
oars, be forced straight at the enemy. At the 
bows of the ^hij) Duillius placed a gangway,' 
which, falling upim an enemy's galley, seized it 
witli its gnippliiig-iron, held it fast and made a causeway for the 
soldiei-s. The science of tlie Cai-thaginian pilots became useless; it 
was a mere land battle in wliich the legionaries ivgaiiied their 
advantage, and Duillius had as many as a hundred and twenty 
on boai'd each ship.'' When the Carthaginians saw the llonian 




Iteak-lipadof sSliip.' 



' .\ few monllis suffipo the CiHhBginiftns to oprn a new outlet to tlieir internal liartxiur 
and ti. buiVI n fleet with tlie dtsbria of their boiis^y. On.- rnniK.t but be aslonislied at an art 
TeiiiaiiiiiiK so Icuijr in its infuiiev. wliicli was pnicli«-d by so muny jit'uple. 



' Ihiring the l'eloponni'>ian ■ 
Iteekh, ■Sinutfk,. vol, i. p. .'tyO. 

' A.^iiiJing to the description, a little obscure, ot Polybius, this bridf^e, which was caUed 
carruK, mid wliich wurked all round, and iLs-.-ii al ibe prow, sieni or at the sides. 

' Ueversi' of u Boxinns of bronze of tlie town of Tuder. 

■There was kw ilian ibis number at Ecnomus (Poljb., 
number of soldiers Duillius put on board each ship 



>i of llerlin 

ur. Tliucjd. ii,23, lOi; iii. 01,05 and iv. ro, 101. Cf. 



. 5). Otbera give 200 as the 
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fleet advancing, they came on as if to certain victory. Thirty 
ships, nhich formed the vanguard, reached it first. Seized by the 
crop's, not one oscaiwd. The adniirdl's galley, with seven rows of 
oars, was itself taken, and Hannibal, the ancient defender of 
Agrigentum, who was on boai-d, had but time to escape in a 
boat. He directed, however, his other galleys to the flank and 
astern of the Eoman vessels. But, despite the rapidity of their 




Roman Oallev, (Caat from Museum of S. Germoin.J 

evolutions, they always met in front of them the formidable crow. 
Twenty gallejs inoi-c wort> taken : three thousand men were killctl, 
and six thousand prisoners ; the rest fled terror-struck. The land 
aniiy niiscd in all haste the siege of Segosta ; the troops, which 
were defending Macclla, allowed the place to be taken by storm, 
and the Carthaginian genenil, liaving retired to Sardinia with some 
troops, was crucified tluie by the mutinous mercenaries. 

Tliese sueres.scs were the material result of the victory ; but 
there was a gi-eatcr. The prestige of the maritime superiority,' 
iif Ciirthage was dispelled, and whatever disasters befell the 
liuiium fleets in the future did not cause the senate to give 
tip the sea. It knew now that C'arihage could be conquered, 
and the late events made them undci-staud that the conquest 
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of islands must be accomplished by aea. Already it was 
directing a fleet against Sardinia, 
and it was meditating an attack 
on Africa : very unusual bonours 
were given to Duillius, Besides 
the triumph, he had a column 
in the Forum, and the right of 
being escorted home in the even- 
ing by torch-light and the sound 
of flutes. The simplicity of this 
time know no better way of 
honcniriug the first conqueror 
of fartliage.' 

After the victory of Myloe, the 
Eomans had divided their forces ; 
while the land aniiy succoured 
Segosta, the consul Corn. Seipio, 
with a i^rt of the tleet, piirsued 
as far as Sardinia the vessels 
which had escaped at the first 
disaster, destroyed them, and com- 
menced the conquest of that island 
and of Corsica, of which he took 
the capital, Alcria. Caught, on his 
return, in a stomiy sea, he dedi- 
cated a sanctuary to Tempesias, 
and desired that on his tomb there might be preserved the two 
fold remembrance of his conquest, and of the protection with 
wliich this peculiar deity had sheltered him : 

Hie tepit Corsicam Aleriamque urbem 
D«dit Tempest ali bus aidem meriM. 

Carthage sent then to Panormus a great general, Amilcar. By 
skilful nianoeu\Tes, he enclosed the legions in a defile, whence 




Rostral Column of Duillius.* 



' Floriis Fl. 3, and Val. Maximua speak of these honours bestowed on himself by Duillius. 
Tlie inscription of liis rostral column would be one of the oldest monuments of ihe Latin 
language, if the leit, which we have, had not been repaired towards the middle of the Stat 
century of our era, when the monument was restored. 

' Itestoralion of Canina, vol. iv. p. 264. Tliis monument of one d the greatest victoriM of 
Borne is actually disgraced hy a street lamp ! 
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thoy wrro only able to est-ane through the devotion of C'al- 
piimius Flaninia. He was a legionan' tribune, who offcrwl to 
iK-ciijiy, with four hundred men, a hill, from whence he c<nild 
f-fjver the H'tivat, and stop the enemy. " I give my life to thw 
and to the republie,'' said he to the consul. All fell except the 
tribune, who was found alive, under a heap of corpses. Ilf 
received a crown of grass. " At that time," says Pliny, *• it was 
the higliest reward." ' (.'ato eompares him to Leonidas, and eoni- 
jilainrt of the caprice of foitunc which has left his name in 
obscurity. lie forgot that it is the end for which we die. whi«-h 
gives iinuiortality to tin- victim. C'alpumius, like so many soldiers 
in our annals, saved unly <me legion (2-'>8) ; Leonidas had s;ived 
his country, the whoh' of fireeee, and the civilization of the world. 
Nothwithstanding, the war languished ; Ainilcar destntyed 
tlie ttfvra of Eryx, of whi<rh he left 
standing only the temple, built, it was 
said, in honour of his divine nintlier, 
Venvis Eryeina, whom the Phfleni(;ians 
confounded with their goddess Astarto. 
\ i-DUH i'.rvtinu.' jj^ canied the population to Drepan- 

um, and eoneenti-ated his forces in that town and in Lilybteum, 
two inexpugnable places, tin- approiiches to which were protected 
by the sea. and by several eitie.-i, which the Carthaginians still 
<icr'Upied <in the eiiasts and in the interior. 

The fortuni- of Home seemed dwlining, and some dungeroiix 
defections resnlteil. In the centre of the island, Enna, the sacred 
town whose eivie divinity (Vres was honoured throughout Sicily, m 
tile siiutheni eoast the great city tif C'amarina, and even Agrigentuni. 
came nmnd to the Carthaginians. If tlie legions had n'tumod i» 
lionie at the end "f the suniitiei', according to enstom, and hi«l 
nut wintered iu the island, all would bave been \mt. Hut the 
consul of ^."iS retook the lost places, glutting to death the prin- 
cipal eitizeus iind sellinfj tlie rest. It was tlie enstom. and wiu* 

■ I'litiy. //m/. y„f.. Tvii, 11 -. Aiil. i;.-ll. .iii.:i..nlisl.imr,,.pidiLi».<.lliwIj.l*riu.. 
'0„ ,l„.,,l„,.r«.. \-,.r„i. Krviim. .Ii!i.].-iii.-i|. niul .■inw.,.-! witli tiiyn).- ..r Uurfl. «ikI Ih** 
jjiwri|,ti..ti,C 'nNSlliT. NONrwiSC. <,n id.. r.-i.-r-, KKVC. mi.l rli,- i..mj.fc> .rf Vrtiui-- 

liill wi.lMl,.. .|.-i,..t,.-|..-rir.-. vliirli .iiri"iiii.l.il il. iiti.l wliiH. llir iirtUl. I.. r.-«UT bu< dmWUl^ 
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practised on both sides. Among the ancients, when the city fell, 
the individuals perished. Fortune destroyed, family lost, no home, 
no household gods ; yesterday enjoying the honours of the 
patriciate, to-morrow in the miseries of slavery ; such was the 
lot of the conquered, when on 
tlie day of defeat they had not 
fallen beneath the sword of 
the soldier or imder the axe 
of the lictor. By way of com- 
pensation the fierce character 
of war gave to patriotism an 
energy long since passed away. 

These successes in the in- 
terior of the island, and a 
fresh naval battle, which the 
coHMul Atilius claimed to have 
gained near Lipari, decided 
the senate to the boldest en- 
tequise. , Three hundr<^^l and 
thirty vessels were equipped, 
one hundred thousand seamen 
and soldiei-s, and the two 
consuls, Jlaulius Vidso, juhI 
Atilius Regulus embarked witli 
the deteniiination of passing 
through the Carthaginian fleet, \siarfe' 

and luaking an attack on Africa. 

Th(! two fleets met ofl Kcnomus.'-' It was the greatest Rpectiicio 

' Sluliivlte found in I'hceniciu (Cf. Afad. dm Srimivf ilr Saint-Iftmbvurg, ~(Ii series, 
viil. xix., Xo. 4. p. 1., fig. i), inid wliicli does nol pve n very frreat najNTiiirity to tlic artietn of 
till- nu'tnip')lis iiv.-r lliost' .it Carl Iiiir.-. " The (ri>d<l''s» is stuuding in full drew. On the 
tiirt'lii'iid II rii'li filh't. The liujr falls in many treswa behiuiJ and on I'uch cidf. Oii tlic ui'ck 
Iwij svnilmliral iici-k luces ; a circle shut by a si|uun' bezel, oild n triple niw of peurls. The 
bun- fcireurm ik oriiuineiir«<l up to the vrisis with open bmcelels, cloKiiiR by a eltiep, the 
Iwii ends of which ore decoTHii-d iviib bends of »nlelop*s. An upper dress made of u supplo 
and fine mill eriiil, opens in frnul, foriuinK "n encb side tiymmelrical little folds. Sleeves villi 
chmpi' cfiver tlie top of tbe unn. Tbe rolie, fiiUinfr fnmi the neck to the feet, coTers ibo lieels, 
and i» provide<i with ii train wbicli the left band bolds, and brings lo the front. The bare feet 
hate !4iiidals with slrap». Tlie nliole of tbix dre«s is beavy and iieems straiiKe. Tlie |;uddest 
thus n'^'inbles ibe fi/uaw of a l{»d-skLn." (Georges C'otoinia Cecealdi, Seme archiol, de Janvier, 
I-Tf.p. Hi. note I.I 

' A mountain between Gela and .^grigentum. 
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the Mcditcmmcan had yet seen ; throe hundred thousand men 
wc.Tf about to fight on its waves. The Roman armament in the 
form of a triangle, wliicli Kurrounded the transport ships, could not 
be forced, and the Carthaginians, despite a clever manoeuvre to draw 
into the liigh sea the van of the hostile fleet, and to sepantte it 
from its powerful rear-guard, lost ninctv-four ships out of three 
hundred anil fifty; twcnty-fuiir Roman giilleys only were sunk (20G). 
'J'he remains of the conquered army fled to Carthage. Some 
v<'ssels were equipped there in all haste, and troops raised to 
guard the coast. But the greatest confusion still reigned in the 
town, when it was leui-nt that the Itornans, having disembarked 
near the pnmiontory of Men-ury (Cape B<m), were already be- 
sieging ClyiH-a. liegulus hud only taken sufficient time to repair 
III!* disabled sliipc, and to get provisions. The troops began to 
be afraid of a war in Africa, that land of mon- 
sters wlience such terrible tales reached them, 
A/n'ca porlenlosa ; ' even a tribune had dared to 
' munnur. Pegnlus threatened him with the axe, 
and the army, despite its superstitious fears, set 
out. Clypea having been taken, and no position, 
lt."iilLw "" *"'"'.'^* pi'oteetiug the country, the Romans spread 

over thesit rich plains, which, since Agath<H'les, 
had not seen an enemy, and whose fertility was secunnl by a 
good system of iirigation. In a few days they took twenty 
thousand prisoners and immense booty. 

The senate, deceived by its first successes, recalled Manlius 
and his legions ; it was a mistake. Regulus himself, it was said, 
had requested t(» return, because the farmer, whom he had left to 
eultivate a field of seven acres, his sole patrimouy, had nm away 
and taken the [ih.ugli and oxen. The senate repliwl that all would 
be re-punhased for him, his field cultivated, and his wife and 
ehildi-en kept at the ex|iense of the tn'asury. He remaininl in 
.Vfiiia witli liftei'u ihuusiud men and fivi- huudre<l horses. These 
f.Tees were .-^utiieient for liini to defeat the enemy on all sides, to 

■ l.j\> \x\iv. i'-2. Suili i> ill.' -iif).i.-i.uis liiM.iri uf tin- s'rpeiii of Burradis. V20 fe*l long. 
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tako throo hundred towns and seize Tunis, three h\igues from 
Carthage, after a victory near Adys, which cost the Carthaginians 
seventeen thousand killed, five hundred prisonei's, and eightec^n 
(»lepliants. The town was liard pressed. From the amount of 
tribute imposed on Leptis Parva — a talent a day — we can under- 
stand that the yoke of (^arthagc was heavy. In consequence 
of tliese d(^feats the subjects revolted, and the Xumidians plun- 
(ler(Ml that which had escaped the Romans; a treat)' was proposed. 
li('gulus demanded the abandonment of Sicily and Sardinia, an 
annual tribute, the giving up of the Roman prisonei*s, the 
ransom of tlu^, Carthaginian captives, the destruction of the wiiol(> 
Heet of war, th(> promise to make neither alliance nor war without 
the eons(»nt of the senate, (^tc. Su(*h conditions offered no inducenu^nt 
for tn^ating ; the war was resumed.' The fanaticism of the peoph* 
was ex(*ited by human sacrifices, and vessels laden with gold w(Mit 
to (ireeoe and Spain to buy soldiers. Among the mercenarii^s which 
(•ami* from (Jreece was the Lacedannimian Xanthippus. Carthage^ 
had still twelve thtmsand infantry,'* four thousand horse, and one 
hundred elc^phants. The Lacediumonian undertook, with this army, 
which he carefully drilled for some weeks, to fight the (»n(Mny. 
'' The quc^stion is only," said he, '^ to find a fi(4d of battle which 
may suit us." Instcnid (►f pitcliing his camp on the luMghts wIkm'o 
tlu* (^lephants and cavalry were useless, he d(*^cend(Ml into the* 
plain ; and the h^gions, disordered by the elephants, and charg(»d 
by a numiu'ous cavalry, fell into confusion, two thousand only 
(^scaiuul by reaching Clypea. Rc^gulus and five Inmdred of th(» 
brav(*st w(M'e made prison(»rs ; the rest piTisluMl. Xanthipi)us, 
richly nnvardinl, left tin* town before^ gratitude had given place to 
envy.' 

Carthage was saved. However, tlie victorious army Mas 

' [Tliis wholt' rainpnijrn sh<)w> the extraordinan* ]H'lpl«'}«snos8 of Carthapfo, nwinpf to tho 
count t'r->us])i(inns of its (»lig-arcliical factions, aii<l the ^ross incompetence of Kejruliis, who, if 
lie had iis<'«l tlic Nuniidian cavalry, on«:ht to ha\e carriiKl tlie day. Amilcar lia<i )mm'ii nralled 
from Sicilv. hut was only joint commander with two others. Surely such a general was as wedl 
al»l»' to defeat Ke^'ulus, as a Mreek mercenary. So the demands of Uejrulus, who had no siege- 
train, w«*re as seven* as those (lemande<l hy Scipio at the end of the :?nd Punic war. Nothing 
is stranger, than that such a man should have l>een exalted intt) a national hen). — Ef/.] 
* [These numhtM-s are probahly lessentMl to increase the glory of Xanthippuij. — 7sV/.] 
^ The Carthaginians hav«' been accused of having tlrownM him. (Zonaras, viii. 13; Silius 
Ital., \i. <> lM ; hut thev had no inten'st in this crime contradicted elsewhere by Polybiiw. 

6S 
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repulsed at the siege of C'lypea, and a Carthaginian fleet was ajpiin 
beaten in si^ht of this place. But the destruction of the whole 
of an nriny, the capture of a consul, and the difficulty of erossiu;,' 
incessantly a stonny soa, in oitlcr to re-victual the legions <»f 
t'lypea, detided the senate to relinquish Africa. At the sumc 
time a frif^litful disaster closed the way. Two hundred and seventy • 
galleys were shattered by a tempest along the coasts of C'amariiia ; 
it was nearly tlie whole fleet. The Carthaginians hastened to put 
down their rebel subjects; the chiefs weiv crucified; the towiL* 
gave lOIIO talents and twenty thousand oxen; then the prciwra- 
tiuns wei-c pushed forward with vigour for canyiug the war again 
into Sicily (25-5). 




IV.— The War is Carried Back into Sicily (254-24!). 

A new fleet, a new army, and one hundred and forty elephants 
Bot out from Carthage, Agrigentum was retaken. On her side, 
Rome, in thi*ee iiiunths, built two hundred and twenty galleys, 
and the ciinsuls, proeeeding along the northcni coast of Sicily, 
took by treachery the strong position of Cephaloedium,' and that 
of rauonnus, wliiih gave them an cxccUent port. Those of the 
inliabitants of raimmius, who w<tc unable to jwiy a ransom of 
two silver iiiiiia' ("inil dr.H-liinas. or nearly eight guineas) were sold 
as slaves. 'riiiTe wcr<' thirteen thousand of tliem. 

The folli.wing year the fleet ravaged the coast of Africa, but 



-tvi'j) priimonior 



■' iiifmifjing h«ad ; it it wnr 
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a tempest on its return again destroyed one hundred and fifty 
vessels near Cape Palinums, on the coast of Lueania (253). These 
repeated disasters seemed a menace of the gods ; the senate gave 
up the sea, as it had given up Africa. 

The two adversaries, wearied out by the struggle which had 
already lasted eleven years, rested on their anns ; the Carthaginians, 
in a strong position, which, they occupied at the western oxti-emity 
of Sicily ; the legions, at some distance in the rear, on the heights, 
from which they watched the enemy. This inaction became dotri- 
inenta! to the Eoman discipline. It was necessary at one time to 
degrade foui- hundred equi/es, who had refused to obcv the consul ; 
at another time to make a miUtary tribune of- the illustrious house 
of ^'alerius run the gauntlet.' Car- 
thage, on her- side, occupied without 
doubt in reconstituting in ^Vfrica 
her nde, which the Eoman invasion 
had shattered, confined herself in 
Sicily to a prudent defensive. She Coin ot CepholfpHinm.' 

even made no efEort in 252 to prevent Scipio, wlio was conquered 
in tlie first naval action, from taking his revenge at Lii>ari, by 
seizing upon this island with the shijjs lent by the faithful Iliero. 
The blow was a severe one, for from Ijipiri her privateers incessantly 
came forth, ravaging the Italian coasts. Accoi-dingly the year after, 
Cai-thage made a vigorous effort. Hasdiubal, with 
two hundred vessels, carrying thirty thousjind men, 
and one hundred and forty elephants, attempted to 
retake Panormus. The pro-consul, Metellus, kept his 
army shut up there ; but, by means of his light 

, , „ , , , , , , C"'" Commemo- 

troops, he challenged the enemy, and di-cw them to „„iveof Uie vie- 

the foot of the wall ; and while the elephants, ">rj of Mi^ii-iius.' 

pierced Aiith darts, rushed furiously back on the Carthaginian 

' Val. Mm., II. ix. 7 ; Front, Sirnt., jv. The kniglita were degraded to tbe rank of ararii. 
In 2T>i .Vurelins I'eeuniola having, id the abaeoce of the cooaul, Cotto, hia cousin, permitted 
lli« humiiip of a redoubt, and almost lost Lis c«mp before Lipari, Cotta bud him fl<^ged and 
reduci-d him Ic the rank of a common aoldier. (Val. Max., U. vii. -1.) 

' Head of Ju]>iler, crowned mith laurel : on ihu reverse, KB*A. Goatskin, club end quiver 
DroDze money. 

* MKTELLfS in a car drawn by elephants, and crowned by Victory. Hie reverse, of a 
piece of silver moDfy of the Ciecilian family 

ss2 
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army, which thoy threw into disorder, Motcllus attacked witli a!l 
his forces. Twenty thousand Africans perished ; one hundred and 
four elephants were taken ; they were conducted to Rome, where 
they followed the car of tlic 
conqueror, and as it was 
found too expensive to keep 
them, they were hunted 
down in the great circus 
that the people by familiarity 
might cease to dread them 
(201). 

On his return to Car- 
thage, the incai>ablc Ilas- 
drubal was crucified. At 
Rome MetelUis received groat 
honour; he was twice made 
consul, dictator, sovereign 
pontiff, and when, in a fire 

M«iope from tbe latest T.mpie at &li.m8.' j^ jj^^ ^^^pj^ ^f y^^^ ^e 

lo-itt his eyes in saving the Palladium, the people gave him the 
right, whi(^h none liad up to this time obtained, of going in his 
car to the senate. In the funeral oration, which the son of the 
conqueror of riinorinus deli\'C]-ed in honour of his father, we can 
see what a Roman of this time esteemed as the sovereign good. 
" lie- attained," lie said, " and in perfection, ten very great 
tilings, wliieh the wise pass their life in seeking. He wishccl to 
he the best soldier, tlie first of oi-ators, the ablest of generals, 
the most eminent of senatoi-s, .and he desired to conduct under his 
au.«pices Ihc gnivest affaii-s, to attain to the highest magi.straeies, to 
supreme [Hililieid wisdom, and a gi-eat fortune acquinnl by honmir- 
able means, and finally to h-ave behind liim many children, and to 
be Ilie )iins( ri'speeti'd of all bis fcllnw citizens."* Tins is the ideal 
(if Human virtue. It is not ii very elevated one; but if it did not 
make sagos, in the true sciisi' of the word, it made groiit citizens. 
Many noble Carlliaifiiiiaus had been ma<le pris(mer8 before 
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PitUDnims ; others had long been so. The C!iii-tluij,'iiiiaus, wu arc 

told, propust'd an exchange, and sent Kcgulus to Eonic to support 

their demand. That general had nobly 

borne bis captivity. lie was unwilling 

to outer the city : " I am no longer u 

citizen," said he, as Postumins had said 

after the Caudine Forks; and when be 

spiik(^ (in the propos:d, he dissuaded the 

senators from accei>tiug it. Tliey tried to move Iiim to have pity 

on biinsclf: "My days are numbered," said he; "they have given 

iiic a slow poison ; " and he set out on bis retnra, repelling the 

enibraci's of his wife, Marcia, and his cbildi-en. 

Horace has celebrated this mythical story, so dear to Itonian 
pride : " It is said that be held his 
manly countenance bent towards the 
ground until his heroic coimsel had 
fixed the hesitations of the senate. 
Then, noble exile ! he quitted his 
family in tears, though ho knew what 
tortures the African executioners were preparing for liim. Ho 
waved aside the friends who would have detained him and the 
pt)pidace whieli opposed his departure as if, after having brought 
the long business matters of his clients to an end, he wei-e 
going to seek relaxation in the fields of Venafrum or Tarentum.'" 
On his return to Carthage he died, it is affirmed, a cruel death.* 
If this tradition be true, in spite of the silence of Pulybius, we 
must not forget either the treatment inflicted by the Romans them- 
selves on hostile chiefs who fell into their power, or that other 
tradition, according to which two Carthaginian generals were given 
up to Mareia and by her cruelly tortured.' 

Tolybius rei)roaches Eegulus with not having known bow to 
guard himself against the iucoustaney of fortune, with ha\ing 




Coin of Seliuonluin.' 



■ Diiiilil," ln'iul under a borso. On the reviTsu, nANOPMI . 



. , and au englo. Broiizu p> 



- I'lirKlr-y k-af. (.hi Ihu ^ 



.'e, u [«[uari! liull»«'ed in compart men is. Silvu 



' farm., iii. v. : tf. Sil. Itul.. Pun., vi, ;i4(U'Ki. 

' /fruw/iV /inljifbri/i, iUiijittum in machtim, Fiijilaudu, necaivmni. (Cic, in I'isim., IH.) 

' Uiod., Friijim. de Virt. et fit., xiiv. ; .\ulii8 Uell., lii. 4 ; Zonaras, riii. 16, etc. [It it 
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iiiirK,-i-(l Utf) jtOTfTO coiirlitir^Ds. ftc, Xo doubt he would have been 
ivivr to r<-^train himself within bounds ; but what funeral WMuld 
have af;t<(l othf-nvi-* ? It wa? bv aiming at 8 very lofty i(l«-.il. 
iiftf-n fVfrn aVKtve their powers, that the Bomans did sin-li 
preat things. A nation (Lm-s 
not beeomo groat by nn-n-ly 
being always a nation of wi^- 
men. 

The WctoTT of Paniimiiis 
put an end to the great lKittI«-s. 
The Carthaginians once iiion- 
fell iKiek to the western ex- 
tremity of the island, ti) Iht- 
panuni and Lilybteum. whither 
they transported all the in- 
habitants of Sclinus, after 
having destroyed their town. 
I.ilyba-uni surrounded on two 
sides hy a sea rendered danger- 
ous r-vcn to th»' most skiifid pilots by santl-hanks, reefs just 
iM'TU'iilh tin- surfiicc. iind nipid currents, was shut in on the 
htud >id<' by a IiIl'Ii wiill. inid defended by a very vide and 
dcejt rlifdi. Ill llie iititumu (if ihe year 2i>0, two consuls, four 
le^rioii^. :i!id twii linndri'd ships of war blockaded the place, 
and :i new >'u->zf ui Tniy iH'gan. The Bomans at first tried to 
cld-ic till- entry t'> tlie port by sinking fiftwn vesseb loaded with 
stones llnre, but the ciirrent swept them all away. The passage 
remained open, and lifty ve>sels, In-aring provisions and ten 
tliousjnid soldiers to Lilylneum, were able to pass through it 
ijnlir tbi- very eyes of the piiwcrliss liomiin ft(H't. f>n the land 
side iln' iJeiiiiiii:. in stvcral [ilnees tillc<l up the ditch and minetl 
tJK- w:i11-. bill when tliejr biilteriii<: nims jiad made a breach ther 
tuiiii'l ili.iM><!vi-s biccil by aiiiitlirr wall which llimileo had raised. 
iMiiiic iinre.ii;iiics j.lnttid (lie surrender nf the - town ; nimikii 

[i-w i:-,,.- M: <inN>-.-.| il.iii il." I'^'-nd ..f ili.' [..niir.'. "f [f.-siiliic nr*M« ftnm tli* de*ii«tu 
l.iltj.ii.'ili.^li./r:.'-.l il,.— i..riiir.-. «lii.li -.Tn «.ll . ^Iiil.lj.-U.-.I. ninl wfn; aenally »t<>ppwl 
III Si;ii<' jiii< if'-nn"'. l:< jiilii- i- -.li'l in mlur ir;i<liii><ii- i<> liiiii' fipiml acTpral \L'ani »t 

ivl t)ii' triumph, of tli« Scipio 
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diseovored the conspiracy, aud burnt the engines of the Romans in 
a sortie, thus obliging them to change the siege into a blockade. 
WheD the ucm' cou:su1, P. Claudius, son of Appius the censor, 
came to take the command, sickness had already canied off many 
of the Koldiei-s. Tlio t'arthaginian fleet was stationed in the neigh- 
bouring port of Drepauum. Claudius wished to fall upon it by 




Itcnmin^ of SeUnus. 

surprise. The omens were sinister; tlie sacred eliiekena refused to 
eat. '■ T\''ell, let them drink, then,'' said the consul, and lie bad 
them thrown into the sea, Tlu^ army was beaten befoi-ehand l>y 
this impious act, which Claudius eonld not repair by tlie deveiTst 
mauu'uvres : ' ninety-three vessels taken or sunk, eight thousand 
nu-n killed, and twenty thousand prisoners — such were the results 
of tlie battle t.f Drcpannm (240). Junius Pullus, the colleague 
of C'hiudius, Iiad no better fortune. lie was at Synieuse with 
eight hundred merchant vessels destiued for the rcvictualling of 
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tile camp at I.JIvW-uiii. Curtliulu, who watclicd his ik-partiirr 
fnnii the c'lust uf Aj;rigcutiim. tir^t iiitt'rcq)twl wvenil cuiiviivs. 
ami thcu by a ck-vcr iiiaiia'UvrL' ibuvi' tho whoK- of Juiiiiis's Hrd 
into thi- iiii<L<t of tht- rui'fs of Camarilla, whciv fiu-ioiis wiiuls brok»- 
it up. wliilt; hi- hiiiisflf, rimiiiuj; In-forr tlie storm, wi'iit iiml slirl- 
trivil hU vi-ssi'Is bt'himl (.■uih.- rachyiium. All tin- traiisj torts ami 
a huii(ln.'(l and Hvl- pilh-ys had Kt-u dostroyt-d. Thi- «»cciiiiation of 
the hifih hill m-ar iJn'itaimin, on which t;t(KHl the fortified temple 
of Venus Kiyeina, was not eomin-nsation for so manr sad losse.-j. 
The disiister of the year 2A\K the saddest in all the w;ir for 
Rome, eompelknl the senate 
again to n-nonnce the idea of 
fleets. Clandius was reeallcil 
and obliged to name a dietator. 
He chose the son of a freed- 
man, named Claudius Glieia, 
his client and clerk. The senate 
aninille<l the insulting ehoiee, 
and a sentence passtnl by the 
people severely punishtnl this 
bold contemner of things 
human and diNine. Junius, 
accused, like his colleague, ot 
haWng despised the auspices, 
M.t*.|>eot Tempi. .(S«lnLu«(.,^w.tl'iJennc.). ^^^ Mmsolf before his Con- 
demnation ; Claudius had, perhaps, set him the example of a 
voluntant' death. Three years laterwanls another sentence struck 
the haughty race. The sister of Claudius, finding herself one 
day pressed by the crowd, cried, " Would it might plcmse the 
girtls that my bi-other should still efmimand the armies of the 
rejiublic." Tlie adiles ituuished this hoinieidal wish with a fine. 
Ily a singuhir fatality, at the time when Rome could uo longer 
find any but incapable leaders, Carthage plaetnl able generals at 
the head of her fones — Ilimileo, the defender of Lilybieum ; 
Hannibal, who had so successfully nvictualled that place; Adhcr- 
Ud. the conqueror of Drepauum ; Cartbalo. who. Wfore destroying 
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Junius' floot, Imd Imnit a part of tliat before Lilyljiuuiu and nivaf*o(l 

tln' coasts of Italy; and, finally, 

th(> gi'oatost of all, Amilcar, 

fatluT of Ilanniliul, sumamcd 

Lif^litning, Bnrca. Unfortu- 

natt'ly> disciplino was often 

Wiintinp; in these armies of 

( 'iirtlmgc, and a violmt sc- Com <.f hrt-ie.' 

dition of tlic mercenaries had just brought her into the greatest 

peiil. Aniilear found means to satisfy tlieir requirements. lie 

led them to the pillage of Italy. When the booty gained in 

liruttium had won him their eon- 

fidente, ho boldly advanc^ed and 

took piisseswon of Mount Ercto 

(Monte Pellegriiio), near Panormns 

(247)." For six years all tho 

strength of the two republics 

was eoncentrated in this comer 

of Sicily ; the Itomans were at Panormns, on the summit of Mount 

ICryx,' in the ancient town of that name, and before Lilybieiim 

and Di-epanum. The Carthaginians occupied these two places and 

Mount ICn-te. From the top of this almost inaccessible mountain 

Aniilcur Matched all th(^ enemy's movements, and swej)! quickly 

clown from it to intercept his convoys, cut up his detaelinients, 

an<l carry his ravages to the verj- heart of the island ; or, again, 

from the iH)rt at the foot of his mountain ho set sail with a fleet 

of light vessels and ravaged the Italian coast as far as the middle 
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' fliist of a n-omnn. On the revi-r*.', a lirm before a pnlin tret'. Belinv, a I'linit- li'gL'iid 
^iiifvinjr "nf ihc pi'i.^ilf of |]i<' cniiiii.' Tliln was a coin flruok for tlio pay "t lli-i trocijB, 
'■'iic/ii iii-/iviiJ'i\ Ii WHitslnn'k ill SUiiy, liLiI fiitrrun"! by mi iirtisl. wlio dici iiol know I'unic, 
<r lb- irisiTijnirin is writli-ii ibf ivniii|: way. M. Itv Saiilcy, wiio hud l(iii<lly funiisbwl itie 
iili lliis iii.li>, .l.ie« ml bfiiuvf ibiil this «lver tftradnicbm nHriliii1.>d lo Krcle by iLu Uuf ilt 
iiiyrii's LOi'iipil hi tliut tinvii. nr. al Ivasl. il was dot sTrmk tlii'lr ituriiiR Aiiiik-ar's (xv^ipalion. 

' l.aiir.'1-crnwiiiK! bt-nii of Apollo. On tbu reveret', TAVl'OMENITAN, uiid iv serpuiit round 
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' .Moiiiii Kni.: ibf frK.1 of wbiob is wiislii>d by ibi- «>«. h protecti'd c.ii it.i flunks. Iiy ulinrp 
roc-k-.. mill ^.'luLrui,"! fnmi llir nioiiiili.iiis wbi.-li ninw.'st of I'linonmi!" by a broad jilaiii. *) llial 
it f.iniis >i vast niiliiriil foHr.'Ss riiiiim iil«ivi' tbi- town lo n bi'i^rhl of 3.000 ft*t. 

' Mniiiil V.r\\. Ill (I mill's from I>n-pamtm. is only lMK) fpi't liiRb, but its imlntinl sltimtioti 
imikiis il iippriir miicli k.fli.-r. Il whs a dlill slronfftT position fban Mount Ercl.-. On tlie 
summit of tbo mounhiin wan tlie trmpk «f Vi-nus Erycinn. TIk' town was built half waj I'p. 
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of C'aniiwiiifi.' For six years there were continual and bI<>"dT 
fights. Tln\v were like two athletes of equal strength nrrostling "ii 
a rock high abovt* the waves.' 

The ariiiios wore but a few stadia apart ; they drew still 
nearer. Aniilear tni.k tlie towii nf Eryx by surprise, anil plaecl 




i;"::'.:i'.i rtuiips <st:(blishctl at tho ha.<i' 

:i:'-i:it.ii!i. The war advancvil n«ino thr 

■V .:;■,. ;y--.l ,\iT\ eff.Tt. At hi>t the 

:.:'!■-. ;■.;!•: ■ .;• h <iiK' i-<tii'Hiins Mjiiallr 

■■• :• i," ^;V- r'-iybiu-i.* - x\w ?<iintl 

_■ ■:- vl'::- '.: :':;•_■ victory n'ltiaiinil 

T"! IT- ;■-; n:;!i::n!:. 
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Since the commencement of hostilities the Romans had lost 
many more galleys than the Carthaginiiins ; Imt for Home, a con- 
tinental power, vessels were but so murli wood and inm, which 
were easily replaced, whereas for Carthage, a maritinio and com- 




ifw fn>m .Ml, lirvx (>!■ 



mcrcial power, they wen' stn-nsth and nflu-s. The one tlicn 
was like 11 ship stnu-k in a vitiil iwrt. the otIuT like a fni-tn-iis. of 
which only a few batflcinonts had fallon. This was plainly seen 
when, in 241. the senate di'cidcd npun a fn-sh rffoi-t. In onlcr to 
avoid expenses wliirh no loniirr ii])pi'ared neocssiiry, and to pass 
them over to their (Minimcrcial fleets, the men-hants of {'a^that,^• 
had disarmed all their i-eiuaininsx war vessels, and leavinji Aniilear 
nlonc to keep in cheek fnmi his tii'inntain-t"p all the I'laiTs of 
Kome, they had resiiiiK-d tlieir Irini; vciyiii,'es. their Imsiness rela- 
tions with the whole world. They willin^'ly t*<'r;rot that devastal<'d 
island, without industry or coiiniiorf<>, wln'nee thei-e came only 



' Tuk«n from ilir lii/r/i-'l/iiii 
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tninbldus souiiiLs of warfare uud ceaseless demands for iiiuiu-y. 
TIk' sea remained free, but a Itoinan fleet rcapiMjared. It had 
been necessary to niak(! an appeal to the devotion of the citizens 
to buihl it. The treasury was eihpty ; i>atriutisin, that wealth 
wliich excels all other, replenishL-d it. The rich lent money ti> 
the State, or built vessels at their own expense. Many arnieil 
privateers.' Two Imudred vessels were once more launehi-d. Lu- 
tatius took the cominaud and led them to Drepanmu. It was near 





ii-fx (now iu thu muaeum of Palenno). 

th(' end of winter. The fleet, which for economical reasons the 
Carthaginians recalled diirinj^ that season, had not yet returned, 
so that LutatiiLs had nii difliculty in making himself master of the 
[Hirt, and elosi'ly iM-Ieafjiiering the place. Carthage in all haste 
8i>nt xhips laden with provisions, but with no soldiers, as the 
iidniiral was t<i take on boanl vVmilcar's veterans. In order to 
reaih I'Lrcte he had t<i pass bi-fore Drepanum ; Lutatius barred the 
way by phiciiif; himself near the .iEgati-s. "Never was fought a more 
furious naval battl*-," s:iys Floras. "The Carthaginian veswts 
wtiT ovirhidi-n with pnivisious, anus, and engines of all kiniK 
The K'liiiaii Hi-ct. on the other lunid. brisk, active, and light. 
n-semblcd !i land army. It was like a cavalrj- action. Our shijia 
iibevfd the liar us a hoi-se does the bit, and with their movable 
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beaks ilartcd so well, nnw against one vessel, nmv another, 
that they might have hec'ii living civatures." Liitiitins sank live 
of these (lefemreh'ss ships and tnnk seventy (10th JIaieli, 211). 



of the sea ag-ain, ami 
could be starved into sur- 



The Itomans beeanie uiulisimi<'il 
Drepainiiii, Liiybiuuin. and Aiiiiluar 
reuder. Moreover, twenly- 
four years of war, expense, 
and Bufferings were enough 
— nay, too niucli — for these 
merchants, for the third time 
they asked to tiTat for 
peace. Lutatius was anxious 
that Aniilear shonhl lay 
down his arms. " " Xever," 
rcpHctl the indignant hero, ^ 
" will I lay do«ii these anus 
that were given nie to tight 
against you." The consul 
agreed to allow tlie Car- 
thaginian army to evacuate 
Sicily freely. Peace was i^i c i on th f II \mi „ i htiun 
Carthage should not attack Iliero or his allies; she should ahandon 
Sicily and the -Eolian Islands; should restore all prisoners without 
ransom, and pay 3,200 Euboic talents (nearly £700,000) within 
ten years. 

" Thus ended the war of the Romans against tlie Carthaginians 
regarding Sicily, after lasting twenty-fnur years without inter- 
ruption; the longest and most important war of which we Iiave 
ever heard. . . . Some Greeks assun' ns that lli-' IJomans owe their 
euccosses only to fortune. Hut after having [irrpared themselves 
for great enterprises by cxpeditiims of such importance, they had 
nothing better to do than to propose to themselves tlio cunciuest of 
the universe, and this jiruject was likely to bi> succcssfid." ' I'oly- 
bius is right; and if he eoulil iiave hecn shown bet'oicliand Iiow 
much blood, how manv tears, and what ruin were iiecessjiry to 




' It fepresentB Peraeus, aided by Athene, ciitoiip- dff Mudu.-n'-^ lieinl, arA i.- nf ilic .-oiiie ( 
M thtt (fiven on p. 4**. 

'Polybin8,i.6.3. That liisroriim i.' tlieprinciral wiitp.' nf infi':niotiMi .■<nr,>iniii(: tlii.- « 
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errot thf» odifir(> of I^)man groatiiPfls, ho would dmibtli'ss hsivi" 
n'plu'ci : " Before Rome as much lilood had flowed, without ln-r. 
more would liave flowed." Imh-ed, after her final victory, sht- 
hUowimI noue to be shod fur roiitiiries. 




Tliis .\fripnn I'lcplinnl clitTeni from thi- Asiatic imp in hi'iK-lit. whii-h i» leon. «n(i liis 
wliirh on- larp'r, Vinjr ns miirh ns 4 f**t 5 inch™ in lfn|rth. sml 4 ftft in hrewlih. I.ii 
atoni- Mw Ik nefrm ti|ii-lr<'r )iiiii<u>lf from thf rnin h»nt>ai)i Ihia strangf cover. The aii< 
ongrnvt-r )ir» faiilifiilly n-priiiliKvii iliiii rliiirnrleri»lic fi-nture. 



en AFTER XXT. 



CONttUESTS OF EOME AND CARTHAGE BETWEEN THE TWO PUNIC 

WAE8 (240-219). 




I. — Roman Expeditions round Italy and into Galll\ Clsalpina. 

ROME had just displayed an admirable constaney; but it secerned 
as though, after sueh long efforts, she must bo exhausted. 
The population had, in the space of five years, falh^n from 21)7, 7J>7 
fighting men to 241,212/ Seven hundred war-ships had bei^n 
destroyed, with an immense number of ships of burden ; ^ the 
treasury was swamped with debts to private 
persons who had advanced money ; and, 
in order to furnish means for so burden- 
some a war, the senate had been obliged 
to have recourse to the dangerous ex- ^., ,. *,.,<.. 

^ pilver Deiiarnis of 16 Ases,^ 

pedicnt of debasing the currency. The 

weight of the as had been succ(»ssively reduced from 12 ounces to 
6, 4, 3, and 2, and as the State, on account of its annaments, was 
the universal debtor, this depreciation of the coinage gave it a 
profit of five-sixths of its debts, or more than 80 per ci^nt., an 
operation which, as far as its creditors were concerned, was 
equivalent to an actual bankruptcy.^ There was the same diminu- 
tion of weight in the silver coinage. In 2GI), forty denarii went 

' Livy, Epit.f xviii. and xix. The latter figure— 241 ,212— is that of tlie year 247. llie lob8 
of the Ilotnaiis during this war has been set dovm at 2()0,(XX) men. 
' Polybius, i. 63. 

• On the obverse, head of Rome or Pallas : beliind. the mark xvi. ()n the reverse, 
C.TITINI, aud in the exergue, ROMA ; Victory in a bi;ra. Silver denarius of the Titinian 
'amily. 

* lia qmnque partes lucri/actrt dissoltUumque <ts alienum. (Pliny, xxxiii. 13.) 

TT 
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to thi- ixjund ; in 244, seventy -five ; in 241, eighty-four, though 
the denarius always represented ten ases.* 

But the strength of Rome did not consist in its wealth ; as 
for the populace, the foundation of several colonies, a very liberal 
distribution of land, and the formation, in 241, of two new tribes, 
VfUna and Quirina^ reconstituted the class of small proprietors 
which the war had decimated.' Accordingly, Home soon found 
hersc4f readv for fresh wars. 

The first Punic war had cost Carthage Sicily and the empire 
of the sea ; this was too great a shame and loss to be endured ; 




Etna, from Taormina. 

th(» i)eace which had just been signed was, in fact, nothing but 
a truce. The s(»nate understood this, and employed the twenty- 
thnM» yc^ai-s of its duration in fortifying their position in the 
peninsula by occupying all the points from which it could 
1k' ni(»nac<»d — Sicily, (oi-sica, Sanlinia, Cisalpine Gaul, and Illyria. 
Thc'V ilesin'd to make Italv a fortress. 

Sicily, the theatre of tlu* first Pimic war, had seen her towns 
by tunis tak(»u aii<l retaken, often pillaged, and their inhabitants 
s<»l<l. Tor tweutv-tlircM' vears she had exhausted her fields to 

' lint tlu* as was tli^^n at two r»unci»8. In 21G it i« no lon^r morp than one ounce : in 80, 
Iialf nil ouiur. V*'i during tlu* n'|)u)ilic'. though tlu* \vt>i^ht wa^i alteivd, the name was not, and 
!li»' <Min* \v»rf hIiiim*! ir*'v frnni !ill«»y. M. ir.\!c»*t fouml '\^\ tc> lx» the mean Taloe of the 
."ilxj-r {••»iriaL'»'. I In- -ilvir drimriii> was ori^MTinllv wortli 10 poumli} of copper, ciflM, hence it« 

' Tlii>* (li>t!il)Uti<>n. tlw (Iat«' of whicli i^ inuvrtain. but which munt havt* o c cui Pe J at the 
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support fleets and armies which sometimes counted more than two 
hundred thousand men ; but this land, so admirably fertile, soon 
repaired its losses. The senate hastened to declare it a Roman 
province ; ^ this was a new condition. It was not needful, in point 
of fact, to employ with the Sicilians the same political caution as 
the Eomans had used vnih the nations of Italy. Now that the 
centre of their empire was protected by municipalities, colonies, and 
allies, there must be outside nothing but subjects; liable to taxation 
and drudgery.* Lutatius disarmed all the inhabitants, and made 
part of it public domain, and two hundred towns only recoviTiHl 
their territory on condition of paying a tribute, to be fixcnl c^very 
year by the Roman censors, and the tithe of all the products of 
the soil ; often, indeed, the senate exacted a double tithe. liUtatius 
•also wrote the formula^ giving the subject cities a uniform orgjinisii- 
tion, in which, following the example of Rome, aristocratic prin- 
ciples predominated. Each year a pnetor was sent into the new 
province with absolute power, from which there was no append 
till after its execution. True to its maxim of never laying an 
equal yoke on all, the senate accorded privileges to certain chosen 
towns, which were few in number, however, for Sicily was too 
rich for Rome to deprive herself of the right of despoiling it at 
leisure. Thus Panormus, Egesta, Centuripa, Ilaliesa, and Ilalicya* 
were free, and exempt from the tribute, but bound to militaiT 
ser>'ice ; the little republic of Tauromenium and that of tlu* 
Mamertines remained independent, as was the kingdom of Syracuse ; 
later on, too, there were colonies. Messina owed that fav<mr to 
the part it played in the first Punic war ; SjTiicuse to the* long 
fidelity of lliero. As for Tauromenium, built on a mountain 900 

end or in the last days of the first Punic war, was so prn»nt that fifteen commissioners wen* 
neediHl for the division. Among them IMiny (vii. 40) names li. Metellus, the r<mqueror of 
Panormus. 

* Festus derives this word from pntn'rif, for ante virtf ; Niebulir from pnnetituA. In the 
former ca«» the word province would hav»» remindnl men that tlie Uomans <'htimf<l to «»xfn'ist» 
in the provinces all the riglits of conquest : in tlie secon<l, that the provincvs, not having the 
right to pofisess arms, would ser%'e the sovereign State in an exclusively financial manner. Ihit 
ftrvrmcia more especially denotes an office wliich one has engagwl upon oath to fulfil, and con- 
sequently the object of that office; thus it means the duty of holding ♦lections ( Livy, xxxv. 
30) to manage the water supply (Cic, in Vat. ii)). Tlie formal organization of the province 
of Sicily did not take place till 'J27 B.C. 

* Li\'y, xxxi. 31 : cintnten utipendiariaii ac vectigales. We will return to the subject of the 
condition of these provinces later on. 
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fwt above tlic sea, auil (I.'iViidcd by h citadel huilt 4'J2 ft-ot 
higbcr, on an almost inaccessible i-ock, it had doubtless displayed 
ill tliosi- times the scutinients whicli it inanifi-stod in later days to 
Mai-ci llus, and which j^aiued it the title of cirUm fmlemUt. 

As had been done for the greater part of the Italians, so hen^ 
it was forbid(h'ii to the inhabitants to acquire any possessions 
beyond the temtory of their cities. Thence there came a great 
fall in the price of laud, of which the Roman speculators, who 




Tlieatre of Taormina. 



couhl liny any when', timk a<lvantage to monopolize the best 
estates. Fnnn day to day the immber of indigenous proprietors 
diiiiinishc-d. and ('ic<-ro eoidd scarcely find a few in each tonn. 
Willi the small properties, the class of free husbandmen disappean-d 
fnmi the whole island. Imnien.«e fanu.s, cultivated for rich Bonian 
kiiiglits by an iniiunicrable multitude of slaves — hanests. but no 
more poets or arti-sts; such is henceforth the state of Sicily. 
Having iM'come the gmnarv- of Home, slie saves the people and 
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View of Tonrmiiia from a Loggia of Domlulcaii Coiirent. 
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army fixiin faiiiiiii' iiioru than oucc. But frum her bosom, too, 
then- issue the Sorvilo wars, the cniul expiation of impolitic 
iiu'iisures. It is a huv of humanity — evil broods evil. "We have 
stHii It 111 0111 own (Ins HI h hud ^^hlch hi-s lou^j bctn from 
anil _. ii> ( UMv 1 til ni m Inglmds Mdc 

Suiinii uid Cuiaica wtit tcq iirtd at the cost of a piece of 




tn'iuhcrv. At flio neAv» tliat the mcreenai-ies of rarthasf", whu had 
b.Tii Ir.l ba<-k from Sicily into Africa, bad ixvoltcd.' tlioso l<-ft in 
Sardinia luid mar-sacri-d their k-adei-s and all tin- ( "artbaj^iiiians 
in Ihe island ; a risiiii; of tli<' inhabil:ilits aicaiiist this soldicry 
ohli-red il to put itself nn<h'r tli<- i.n.teetiini of Home. The senate, 
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mlii«.h had supported the soldiers in Africa in their revolt by 
allMwiiu: provi>itms to be taken to them from all the ports of 
Italy, did nut hesitate to take advantage of the embarra;$sment of 
their rival to declare that as the rule of Carthage had ceased in 
the tland, they could, without a breach of treaty, take possession 
of Sardinia. Then, on the report that Carthage was making some 
prejianitions, they pretended to think that Italy was threatened, 
and declared war. Their wrath was appeased by the offer of 
1,2<M| talents, and the abandonment of Sardinia. It was still 
ner-^-ssar}' to conquer the Sardinians, 'whom their old masters pro- 
Ixilily supported in secret. The senate employed eight years over 
it, and two consuls came back thence to triumph. One of these, 
roiniKiuius Matho, in order to track the islanders to their remotest 
retn»ats, had made use of dogs trained to hunt men, an expedient 
which the Spaniards renewed in the new world. This conquest 
ended, as it had begun, by hateful means. 

Corsica shared the fate of the neighbouring islaiid ; the 
senate dechired it a Roman province ; in reality it preserved that 
liberty which no enemy dared to spoil, in the depths of its 
iiiijM^netrable coveils.^ Too wild and too poor to furnish tribute 
in wheat, lik(5 Sardinia, Corsica paid it in the honey of its bees; 
it promised 100,000 jMmnds of it.'* The creation of these two pro- 
vinces oliliged t\w number of pnetors to be raised to four; two, 
tli^! pnvlor urhnnuH and the prwtor pereffrinuSj remained at Rodk^ ; 
the otlier two wen? appointed, one to govern Sicily, the iAher Sar- 
dinia JiTi'd (Virnica (227 B.C.). 

Hirily, Sardinia, and Corsica beitig subdued, the TyTrhenian 
^'H iHranie a Hoinaii lake. On the other sea the co»t was 
ifmtrt\tfl troTii Himiiii to Hnindusium by six colonies.^ • Bat the 
tffii^i of lllyria, with its miiuberless islands, has been iiihabit(*d 
tti Jill iiu'*"^ l\v HaiipTous pirates. At the time of which we 
un ;|^;jkiii>/ iIh' Adriatic was infested with theoL Xolhins: 
j/;o»*-^d uillioiii paying toll; the coasts of Greece were 



■ l''»h l/iii^, I '*'J, 'III* \ fMrlm«li' ii uIh'Ti tho morconarioH were on the poiiit oltfi 

* Kn \ -a\-iMhof lite SiimIiiiiiiiin in tiit> tiiiii* of Au^i«tii« : y^it/f He 
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* Ariiiniitiiii, Si lui, 1 1 III I III, i'lifiriiiii Nnxtitn, rimuini, nnindusium. 
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devastated, tliose of Italy tliroatoiu'd.' A few jfars previously 
they hud beaten the .Ktuliau-s and Kpirotes. taken I'ha'iiicc, llie 
richest town in Kpini-s, pillaged Klis and Messonia, and drawn the 
Aeuniatiiau-s into alliauee with them. 
Ou complaints being raised on all 
sides, the senate sent and)assadors to 
Teuta, the widow of their last king, 
who governed a port of Illyria iu 
the name of her son Piueus.- She 
proudly replied that it was not the 

custom of the kings of liiyria to forbid their subjects to cruise for 
their own profit. At these words, the youngest of the deputies, 
one Conincamus, rejdied : "With us, quoen, the custom is never 
to leave unj)uiiished the v\Tongs suffered by our fellow-eitiztns, 
and we will so do, if it please the gods, that you yourself will set 
about reforming the custunis of the 
IlljTian kings." Teuta, in irritation, 
caused the bold youth to be slain, 
with those who had promoted this 
Roman embassy, and had the com- 
manders of the vessels which had 
brought it bunit alive. Then the 
piniting began agitin with more luiUIness than before; Coreyra 
was taken, Kpidaninus and Apollonia besieged, and au Acluean 
fleet beaten. 

This was a good opportunity fer ihe Homaiis to show them- 
selves to the Greeks. The senate saw what advantage they might 
derive from these events, and hiftily a.-isiimed the character nf 
protector of Greece,' wliieli tliey phiyed to the last with so much 
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success. In oriler to give a great idea of their power, they sent 
against these miserable enemies two hundred vessels, twenty 
thousand legionaries, and the two consuls (229). They had not 
done so much agaiust Carthage at first. 
Corcyra was given up by a traitor, 
Demetrius ; the lUyrians were besieging 
Issa in the island of the same name 
(Lissa), they were driven from it, and 
roin of Acmmi..' ^pj ^Qg ^f ^l^^ pja^es that attempted 

resistance could hold out. Teuta, in affright, yielded all that 
Rome demanded, a tribute, the cession of a part of Illyria, a 
promise not to send more than two vessels to sea beyond the 
Lissus, and the heads of her chief 
counsellors, in order to appease with 
the shedding of their hlood the irri- 
tated manes of the young Coruncanius 
(228). The Greek towns subdued by 
the Illj-rians, Corcyra and ApoUonia, 
were restored to their independence.* 
The consuls hastened to make this treaty known to the 
Greeks, reminding them that it was for their protection they had 
crossed the sea. The deputies showed themselves in every town 
amid the applause of the crowd. At Corinth they were admitted 
to the Isthmian games, at Athens the citizenship was bestowed on 
them, and tliey were initiated into the mysteries of Eleusis. Thus 
l»egan the first [political] relations between Eorae and Greece. 

The Romans had given Demetrius the island of Pharos and 
wnne districts of Illyria. Not cousidcriug himself sufficiently 
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recompensed, he joined the corsjiirs, and led king Pineus into revolt 
with him. The GuIHc wiir, of which we shall presently 8|)oak, was 
ended, and the senate, fn't^ from all disquietude in Italy, was able 
to send another consul into Illyrla. 
Demetrius took refuge with the king 
of Macedonia, whom he soon after- 
wards induced to take arms against t^ '' 
the Romans, and Pinens submitted to 
tho conditions of the former treaty 
(219). Rome thiia possessed goml Coin of Piiaro«.' 

ports and a vast pro^-ince on tho Greek continent, a kind of out- 
post, which protected Italy, and threatened Macedonia. Tlie 
Adriatic waa pacified like the TyiTheuian Sea, and the merchant 
cities of Italy heartily united themselves with tho fortune of 
a government which gave security and impulse to thcii' com- 
merce.' 

From Sicily to the northeni extremities of Umbria and Ktrnria 
the Roman sway was accepted, or endured in silence. IJeyond the 
Rubicon and the Apennines all remained free; Cisalpine tJaid, not- 
withstanding the defeat of the Buii at Lake Vadimon iu 283, 
had not been subjugated. Tho fertility of these plains, which 
make Lombardy a g-arden, astonished Polybius, even after he had 
seen Sicily and Africa. "Such abundance of grain," siiys he, "is 
reaped there when the lau<l is cultivattnl, that we have sei'u a 
measure of wheat at 4 oboli, and one of barley at half that price. 
A measure of wine is excliunged for an equal measure of barley. 
Millet grows therc in abundance. Numerous woods of oak fiiniish 
such quantities of mast that the plains of the Po produce a great 
part of the pork of which so much is used in Italy, either for the 
nourishment of the people or the provisioning of the armies. In 
short, one can satisfy all the needs of life for so small an exiH'nili- 
turc tliat travellers who .stop at the hnstelries do n<it offer a 
separate price for each thing provided, but pay their reckoning 

' I^nret-crowned beod of Jupiter. On iho reverse, tAPION ; goat sIiDdiiif^ before a 
•erpMit. Brotue coin of Pliani8. 

' Thia comnwTce vte mucli more considerable than is supposed, anil Home protected it 
BKNt energeticallj. Hie motive of tbe war 'leclared against ('arllioge during tbe merrenarj 
*u m* the capture of a great number of iiiercbant vessels Ix-longing to Italy, and the 
fumeiM of TmiU's subjects on Iialiau commerce were ilie lir«t cause of the llljTian ivar. 
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by the head ; and it often happens that they settle the whole 
bill with the fourth part of an obolus." ^ 

In this fruitful country the Gallic race had increased with 
iuoredible fertility. Cato counted one hundred and two Boian 
tribes. Poly bins, who saw them almost a century after the period 
to which our story has led us, found them inhabitants of unwalled 

villages, sleeping on grass or straw, without any 
furniture, and eating only meat. Warfare was their 
principal occupation, gold or cattle the only wealth 
which they esteemed, because they could transport it 
wlu^rover their adventurous life led them. 

Intestine wars, arising from the rivalry of their 
chiefs, the jealousy of the tribes, the hatred of the 
Com of tijo Xaurini aarainst the Insubres, of the Cenomani a&:ainst 

the Boii, of the Venetians against them all, and the 
lucrative service in the armies of Carthage, which attracted the 
i!!()st i-(\^tl(\ss of these adventurers, had for forty-five years saved 
th(^ pi^ninsula from the dangers of a Gallic invasion. The repose 
whi(»h the peace of 241 had restored to the world did not suit 
th(\so campaigners. In 238 two Boian chiefs, supported by the 
youth of the land, were anxious, in spite of the .old men, to 
drag tluur nation into a war against Home. They called in some 
tribes from the Alps and fell upon Ariminum. But the peace 
party carried the day ; the two chiefs were murdered, their 
auxiliaries driven away, and calm restoi-ed befoi-e the legions could 
n^ach the frontier. 

At this time the expeditions to Sardinia and lUvria had not 
(M>mmene(Hl ; the Gauls appeannl intimidated, and Carthage was 
lu^Ut^n ; the senate closeil the temple of Janus perhaps for the first 
\unv since Xuma. Almost immediatelv troubles broke out on all 
sides, nnd l\(>me again bec^ame the city of Mars. 

Tht^ Lii^urians dt^siu^ndtHl from their mountains and pillaged the 
I'trusean i>lains; to drive them back again required six years and 
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tho talents of Fabius, This war was only todiona, that agsiinst the 
Buii was dangerous. The senate had forbidden the sale of arms to 
them, and the tribune, Flamiiiius, had proposed the division of the 
laud of the Sonoucs, lying along the froutior, which had remained 
almost deserted since the war of extermination in 283. This proposi- 
tion was in acconfauee with the policy of Eonio : it relieved the city 
of its pour, rewarded the \x'teraus of tho ruui(; war, and placed at 




Walls of FiesulcD (Fi 



the apprnaehes to Cisalpine (iunl a lionian population, which would 
act as a li\ing rampart against Gallic iuvasidus. But it deprived 
the nobles of the pastures which they considei-ed as their ]iruperty ; 
they violently rejected it, and when Flaiiiiuius had it voted by 
the triljcs in the comitia, in spite of the opiiosition of the senate, 
tliey accused him of having caused the revolt of the Buii. The 
latter, teri-ificd at the idea of having the Romans for nc^iglibours, 
joined with the Insubres, and called in from Transiiljiine Ouu! a 
fiirniidabie army of (iivsates. warriors belonging to various tribes, 
but united by a common taste for adventures. " Never," says 
Piilybius, *' bad braver soldiei's crossed the Alps." Happily the 
Cenoniani and Venetians betrayed the common cause. Eome had 
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for a long time come to au uudt^rstanding with the furiuer ; the 
others had always been hostile to the Cisalpine Gauls. This 
diversion obliged the confederates to leave a portion of their 
forces for the protection of their homesteads ; the remainder, 
consisting of 50,000 foot-soldiers and 20,000 horsemen, or sol(li(Ts 
mounted on war-chariots, set out for Rome. The Cisalpines were 
commanded by Britomar, the Insubrian ; the Giesatcs, anned Avith 
an unpointed sword, sharp only one edge, the gaU^ followed their 
kings, Concolitan and Anercestus. All had sworn, leaders and 
soldiers, not to take off their baldrics till they had ascended the 
Capitol. 

Terror was at its height in the town ; the Sibylline books 
were consulted, and demanded the sacrifice of a Grallic man and 
woman, and a Grecian man and woman. They were buried alive 
in the midst of the forum Boarium, and the oracle w^hich announced 
that the Gauls and Greeks should take possession of the Roman 
soil was thought to be accomplished. But, according to the popular 
belief, these unhappy beings might after their death become 
formidable ; so, in order to appease their anger, a sacrifice was 
instituted, which was yearly celebrated " on the Gallic grave." 
Uaving thus settled accounts with the gods and the murdered 
victims, Rome set herself about warding off the danger. Vain 
terrors did not banish manly resolutions ; she trusted to the gods, 
but especially to hei-self, and this was what made her so great, in 
spite of her superstitious spirit. 

The senate declared that there was a tumultuSj and every man 
fit to carr)^ a sword took arms, even such of the priests as the law 
dispensed from ser^'ice ; 150,000 soldiers were drawn up before 
Rome, and 020,000, furnished by the allies, were held in resc^ne. 
The Sanniites had promised 70,000 foot and 16,000 horse ; the 
Latins, 80,000 foot and 5000 horse ; the Lipyges and Messapians, 
50,000 f(Kit and 10,000 horse; the Lueanians, 30,000 foot and 
3000 horse ; the ^larsic eonfederatiim, 20,000 foot and 4000 horse. 
The Romans and Campanians alone coidd furnish 273,000 men. 
llnis th(» whole of Italy rose to defend Rome, and drive bock the 
barbarians. 

Two routes led from Tppor Italy into the valley of the Tiber. 
In order to close them, (aie of the consuls stationed himself on 
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tho past of the Aponnincs before Ariminum ; a prcctor established 
himself on the west, near Ftcsulte, with 54,00l> Etruscaiis aud 
Sabiiies, and the other consular anny was recalled in haste from 
Sanliniii, witli orders to land at Pisa, and guard the posses of the 
vVpeuiiines in Li^uria, if it was not too late. So many precautious 
and prei)arations almost tunied out useless. The Gauls, crossing 
the AiM'iiniues at a place where the legions did not exjMJCt them, 
left behind them the pnetorian 
army, which guarded the moun- 
tain passage (m the Umbrian 
side, and anived within three 
davs' iiianh of Rome. The 
pnetor had fcllinved them ; they 
turned upon him, killed six 
thiais;md of his men, and 
licuiiue<l in the remains of his 
legion upim a hill. Fortunately 
the cou.-iul, jEmilius, arrived 
dui-ing the night, having has- 
tened horn jVriminum at the 
news of this bold march. The 
(iauls, being cmbaiTassed with 
immense plunder, and many 
captives, were desirous of 
placing their acquisitions in 
safety at home, then to return 
aud engage in battle. This 
n-sohition was their ruin. They were marching along the coast, 
followed by jEmilius, in order to reach liiguna, when the consul, 
Atilius, having landed at I'isa with his legions, fell upon their 
vanguard near Cape Telauion (near the mouth of the Ombrone). 
The (iauls wei-e caught between three armies; they stationed 
their chaiiots on the flanks to protect tliem, their booty and 
cai)tivi's tliey placed on a hill in their midst, and whilst the 
G;esates and Tnsubres faced ^l^milius in the rear, the Boii and Tau- 
risti resisted the cousul Atilius in the front. " It was a strange 
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sight ; innumerable trumpets and the war-cries of the barbarians 
filled the air with fearful noises which the hills re-echoed, and 
the great naked bodies were seen violently brandishing their arms. 
But, if their shouts caused terror, the golden collars and bracelets 
which loaded their arms and necks gave hope of a rich booty." 
The consul Atilius was killed in a cavalry skirmish which preceded 
the general action. The latter was commenced by the archers of 
the legions, who showered upon the enemy's line a hail of arrows, 
not one of which was lost, for the Gaesates, who, with ostentatious 
courage, and in order to be more free in their movements, had 
strii)ped off their clothing do^vn to their belts, could not shelter them- 
selves under theii- small shields. After the archers the infantry, 
clad in excellent armour, came on at racing speed, and fell to the 
attack with their short strong swords well sharpened on each edge 
and at the point. The Gauls, whose sabres bent at every blow, 
for some time resisted by theii* mass and their indomitable courage, 
" If they hiul had the weapons of the Eomans, they woidd have 
gained the victory." And Polybius, in so saying, expressed the 
opinion of the oldest historian of Rome, Fabius Pictor, who had 
been present at the battle ^ when the Roman cavalry, breaking 
through the line of chariots, charged them on the flank, and a 
frightful confusion broke out in the barbarian army, thus pressed 
from befor(», behind, and on the side. Forty thousand barbarians 
Nven^ left on the battlefield : Um thousand were made prisoners. 
( )ne of the Gallic brenns, Concolitan, was taken ; another, 
Amnxestus, slew with his own hand those of his devoted band 
who had survived the combat, and stabbed himself (225). The 
fat(^ of Britomar is not known. The captives kept their oath ; 
thc\v ascended to the Capitol wearing their baldrics, but preceding 
the triumphal car of ^Emilius. ^lidway they laid them aside to 
enter the Tullianum, whence ncme came out alive. 

Rome had boon friurhtinu d. The senate decidtnl to free Italv 
from such fc^irs, and in the followiui? vear sent the two consuls 
iiit<) Cisalpine (iaul to begin the conquest of it. The Gauls cm the 
south ()f t]w To, (^nf(M'blod by the great disjister of Telamon, gave 
hostag(^s, and dolivorod up thnn* of their strongholds to the Romans, 

' . . (^"i t'i Ml'> infrr/ui'f. ( Kiif mp., iii. .).) 
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amongst them Modena (224). But those on the north, the Iiisubrcs, 

met the consuls with vigour, when in the following year the latter 

for the first time risked the Roman standards on the north bank 

of the river. The Romans were glad to accept a treaty wliich 

allowed them to retire without fighting. They reached the country 

of the C'cnomani, where 

a few days rest and 

plenty restored strength 

to their troops ; then, 

forgetting the treaty, 

tliey agjiin entered the 

Insubrian territory at 

the foot of the Alps. 

Fifty thousand men 

marched ag-ainst them 

to avenge this perfidy. 

They had taken from 

their temples their sacred 

flags, the Inwiovablcx, 

which w c re neve r 

bniuglit out except in 

the greatest dangei-s. 

Flaniiuius, one of the 

consul?!, was that foriin'r 

tribune .s() hateful t<» 

tlie uobU'.s on aeeouut 

of his proposition to 

disfi-ibiite tlie himls ol' " 

the Seuiines. The senate, 

not being able to hhider 

his eh>ction, made tlie 

gmls siM'ak to annul it ; iiiirac'les multiplied, and tlie augurs 

declared the appointment of Flaminiua and his colleague Furins 

ilh'gid. A decree rwaHed them ; Flaniinius received it at the 

moment of couimeneing the battle, and took no notice of it ; he 
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could only escape condemnation by a victory, he impressed the 
necessity of it upon his soldiers, posting them in front of a deep 
river, and breaking down the bridges behind them. The swords 
of the barbarians, badly tempered and pointless, grew blunt and 
bent easily. After the tii-st blow the soldiers were obliged to 
press them against the ground and straighten them with their 
feet. Having obsened this at the battle of Cape Telamon, the 
tribunes distributed the pikes of the triarii among the men of 
the first rank, with orders not to attack with the sword till 
they siiw that the sabres of the Gauls had been bent by striking 
on the iron of the pike. The Insubres lost eight thousand dead, 
and ten thousand prisoners (223 b.c.). 
They asked for peace, and, on the 
refusal of the senate, hastily called 
in from the Transalpine regions 
thirty thousand Goesat«s, commanded 
by King Virdumar, who came and 
proudly laid siege to the strong- 
hold of Clastidium, on the south 
of the Po, which, in the hands of 
Eome, had become one of the 
fetters of Cisalpine Gaul. The 
in t geift u a Kouiau cousul, Marccllus, he who 

some years later won, against Hannibal, the surname of the Smord 
of Home, hastened to relieve it. As he was drawing up his line 
of battle, his horse, frightened by the confused cries of the 
liarbarians, suddenly turned and carried him, in spit* of himself, 
to tlu^ rear. With such superstitious soldiers as the Homans wew, 
tliis natural inoideut might be taken for a presage of defeat, and 
iiiiglit lead to it. Mareellus, on the contrary, turned it to 
advantage. He pretende<l to be anxious to accomplish a religious 
act, made hi;* hoiNo cumplete the circle, and when he had returned 
iti front cif the enemy, worshipped the sim. After that they could 
tight ; it was only one of the ordinary' ceremonies of the adora- 
tii'u of the gdds. ^lien the king of the Gtcsates perceived 
Mareellus, judging by the si)ieiid<iur of his arms that he must be 

' Thr- r'urii ii|.pi-ur lo liiiv.' \tvvr\ iirij:iniilly from Tiim ilium, wliere the Kmaiu ol a tOBib ol 
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the chief, he spurred his horse out of the ranks, and challongod 
liini to single combat between the two aniiic\s. 

The consul had just vowed to Jupiter Fereti'ius the most 
beautiful arms that should be taken from the enemy. At the 
sight of this Gaul, whose armour was respK^ulent with the blaz(» 
of gold, silver, and pui-ple, Marcellus had no doubt that these wvvv 
the promised spoils, and that the gods had sent tlu* barbarian to 
fall beneath his blows. lie rushed straight at him at the full 
gallop of his horse, and struck him with his lance right on the 
breast with such force that the cuirass was pierced, and Virdumar 
fell. Before he could rise, Marcellus dealt him another blow, then 
sprang to the ground, tore off his arms, and i-aising them townrds 
heaven, cried, '' Jupiter, receive the spoils which I ()ff(T th(H% and 
deign to grant us like fortune in the coui'se of this war." The 
Romans, excited by the exploit of their leader, fell impetuously on 
the enemy. After a bloody affray the Giesates took to flight. Dc^spair 
seized the Insubres. They yielded themselves to the discn»tion of 
the senate, who made them pay a heavy indemnity, and confiscatc^d 
a part of their temtory in order to establish colonic^s there (222). 

All that was most magnificent in the arrangements of the 
Koman festivals was employed to celebi-ati^ thcj victory of Marc(Jlus, 
the third who had triumphed with the ^y)olia opimn. The strec^ts 
through which the procession was to pass were strewn with fl()W(»rs, 
and incense smoked everywhere. A numerous band of musicians 
led the march ; then came the oxen for sacrifice, with their bonis 
gilded, and, after a long string of chariots, bearing the arms takc»n 
from the enemy, the Gallic captives, whose high stature and mar- 
tial lK»aring struck every eye. A clo^\^l, dressed as a woman, and 
a troop of satyrs, insult(Ml their grief by joyful songs. Finally, 
amid the smoke of i)erfumos, there apixuired the triumi)her, clad in 
a purple robe embroidered with gold, his head crowned with laurels 
and his face painted with V(Tmili(m like the statues of the gods ; 
on liis shoulder he bore the h(^lmet, cuirass, and tunic of Virdumar, 
arranged round the trunk of an oak. At the sight of this glorious 
trophy the crowd made the air resound with the cry of " Triumjth ! 
triumph ! " interrupted only by the warrior hymns of the soldiers.' 

' The procemion was formed on the Field of Mars, and crossed the Fkminiuti Circus, the 
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'■ As tlif trimniihal cur bogan to tiim from the Forum towards 
the C'apituI, Marcelhis mailo a sign, and the flower of the Gallie 
oapfivos were h-d to a prison, wlicre tlie executioners were waitiiij;, 
and axes prepan'd ; tlien the ])roce8.sion went, according to custom 
to wait on the Capitol in the temple of Jupiter till a lictor shoiUd 
hriuf^ the news that the barbarians were despatched. Then 
Marcellus intoned the hymn of praise, and the sacrifice was over. 
Before leaving the Capitol the triumpher with his own hands 
planted his tropliy in the precincts of the temple. The rest of 
tlie day passed in rejoicings and festivities, and on the morrow 
perliaps some oj-ator of the senate or people again began the 
customary declamations against that Gallic race which must be 

exterminated, because it butchered its 

prisoners and offered the blood of men 

to its gods." ' 

Mareellus had promised on his 

victory to raise a temple to Honour 
M.rc.ll,«.t the Temple of ^^^ Courage. The pontiffs refused to 

unite the two deities in the same 
f«im;tnan,'. " Should tlie lightning fall there," said they, " or should 
»»iiie pnKlif;y be manifested, it would be difficiUt to make the 
expiations, becaiise it would not be known to which god to offer 
till- wicritice, and the rites do not permit to immolat« the same 
victirti to two deities." Mareellus dedicated the temple to 
Honour, and built another to Courage, which his son dedicated 
w'Vcnteen years later.' 

The defeat of the Insubres advanced the conquest of Cis- 
idptiie Guul. In order to consolidate their power there the senate, 
in 2lK, sent two colonies, each of six thousand Bontan families, 
1') ('ri'iii'ina mid riaeciitia ; they were to guard the line of the 
l*'i, uliciuly defended bv Taunotum, Clastidium, and Modena. The 



sited it, then the Circua Muinaf. ami 
iiie. n-nclitd llie Via Sacra, and airivrtl 




ll>*Mil irf Miirii'lliis, lUiiiiil, iln> triqiiffra (see p. pxii. note 2 
/S riis. t^VINcj, (.-.iiiMit r.,r lb,- tifrli timcl: MarwUua t 
liijiii. r IVrrTiiiis. r>ih,T .i.-nariuj ..f tliv L-limUian famUy. 
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inilitaiT road commeiieed by the censor Flimiinius, leading aev()ss 

the Apenuines fi-oiii liouie as fur as the middle of the country of 

the Scnoues, was continued in order to connect these 

advaucod posts with the gix^ut place of Aiiininum.^ 

Thus the Itoman sway drew near the Alps, "that 

bulwark raised by a divine liaud," says C'ieero, " for 

tlie defence of Italy," and the plough was about 

to hnish the work of the sword in Cisalpine Ganl, 

wlien the arrival of Hannibal put a stop to everything. 

In 221 tlie Itonians had also occupied Istria 
wei-C! iiiastei-8 of one of the gates of Italy, and they established 
themselves on the north of JIacedonia, which 
they aliTady menaced on the side of Illyria. 

Since the defeat of PjTrhus they had 
maintained friendly relations with the kings 
of ]''gy]it. The latter natunilly drew near 
a pe()i>le who might some day become a 
formidable advei-saiT to the enemies that the 
Ptolemies h;uf in (ireece. jifter the tii'st 
I'uuii' war Ihiergetes renewed tlie alliance 
that his father had eoucluded with Eome. The senate offered him 
tn«>ps as auxiliaries ag;iinst Antioclnis of Sj-ria.* He n-fused them, 
but remained faithful to liis friendship with the Eomaus. 




Piolemy HI., Eiiergetea.' 



II. — Carthage : Wars of the Mercenaries ; Conuuest 

OF Spain. 

During these twenty-three years so well employed by Home 
Carthiige had also extended her empii-e, but only aft<'r having 
l)asse<l thvougli a crisis which nearly destroyed her, and which gave 
her eoustitutiou a histing shock. 



' 110, Vll!. I.niirel-crowned hettil of Honour, with the helme(edhe»d of Virtue (^'alf^u^"); 
IxwiilU, 111.' ivi.iJ KAl.KNI, the sumnniu of the Trufinn family, who had this oilver roin struck. 

'.'^inili.) (V. p. 1'171 Hltrihutcs lo .■F.miliufl, who was consul in 1''7. the .Kmiliau Way, 
wliicli 1"<I fnitu Ariuiiuum lo Bononia and Aquileia, going round the marshes, and following 
the foot nf tli^ Alps. 

' Bust iif I'liilemy Euerfreti-s, with a eceptre and the mgia. From a gold tetiadrachma. 

' Zoiiar., viii. : Kulrop., iii. 1. 
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When Amilcar signed the peace with Lutatius, there wen- 
in Sicily twenty thoiLsand mercenaries, who had long bi^en jKiid 
with nothinj2: but words. When the war was ended thev elainuil 
the execution of these promises and their pay. Gisco, the guv* ni«»r 
of Lilyba^um, s(»nt them back to Carthage by detachments, in onliT 
to give the senate time to satisfy or disperse them. But tht- 
treasury' was empty ; all were allowed to arrive, and when thc^y 
were assembled the distress of the republic was pictured to them, 
and an appeal was made to their disinterestedness. Yet gold and 
silver shcme on all sides in this opulent metropolis of Afric*a ; tin* 
mercenaries began to pay themsc^lves ^^th their own hands. T1k» 
sc*nate feared a pillage ; they ordered the officers to lead the anny 
to Sicca, giving each soldier a piece of gold for the most pressing 
needs. The Carthaginians might have detained their women and 
children as hostages, but they sent them away that these foreigners 
might not be tempted to come back in search of them. Then, 
closing their gates, they believed themselves to be sheltered from 
all anger behind their high walls. 

The mercenaries, says Polybius, whose account we are abridging, 
met at Sicca. For such ti'oops idleness is an evil counsellor; they 
began to reckon and to exaggerate what was owing to them, and 
what had been promised them in hours of danger; and in thos<^ 
greedy souls there sprang up vast desires. 

Uanno was sent to them, who, instead of bringing gold, asked 
for sacrifices, speaking humbly of the destitution of the republic. 
Citiz(»ns might have understood this language. The mercenaries 
gi'cw imtated, and sedition broke out; first the men of each nation 
gathered together, then all the nations united. They could not 
understand each other, but they all agreed in hurling a thousand 
imprecations. Ilanno essayed to speak to the soldiers through their 
headers ; the leaders repeated quite different things from what was 
siiid to tlieni, and the anger of the crowd increased. "Why, to<i," 
asked tlu» mercenaries, " had there been sent them, instead of the 
g<»n(»rals who hud seen tliem at work, and who knew what was 
ilnv to them, Ilanno, who knew notliing about them ? " They 
stniek tlieir eamj), marelied upon C\irthage, and stopped at 120 
stadia from tlu* town, at the place eallcnl Timis. 

Carthage had neither soldi(Ts to drive off these barbarians, nor 
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hostages to stay them. She tried to appease thorn ; she sent them 
provisions, the price of whicli tliey themsch-es fixed, and deputies 
who pniinised that all they might demand shouUl hc^ gi-anted. 
Tlieac proofs of cowanlice increased their boldness. They hud held 
their own against tlie Komaus in Sieily, who then would dare to 
look them in the face? Certainly not the Carthaginians. , . . And 
every day they invented new demands, laying claims, besides 
their pay, to the price of their 
horses that had been killed, and 
n'fjuiriiig that they should bo i>aid 
for the provisions owing to them 
at the exorbitant price they had 
reached during the war. To put 
an end to this, ftisco, one of their 
genends in Sicrily, was sent to 
them, who had always had their 
interests at heart, and who camo 
with a large quantity of gold. 
He took the leadei-s aside, and 
then assembled each nation sepa- 
nitely to give them their pay. 
An arrangement was almost arrived 
nt ; but there was in the army a 
certain Spendius, a C'ampanian, for- 
merly a slave at Eome, who feared 
lest he should he delivered up to 
his master, and an African named 
Matho, the principal author of those 
troubles ; they both expected, if an agreement was made, to pay 
for all. Matho pointed out to the Libyans that when the other 
nations were gone away, Carthage woidd let all the weight of her 
Amitli fall on them, and chastise them in such a maimer as to 
friglit(>n their cfaniKifriots. A great agitation followed this dis- 
course, and as Gisco put off till another time the i>ayinent for 




Carthnfrini 



' llonHi-H nnrrior. stniiciiii(r,clii.1 in n niinuvi.fniind in Ricilv in 17ft2. IIi- held in liis 
nplK liiiixi a Bwonl. ..f wliicli only flip liill rfmaiiiA. r«yhiii oalh it a f'lirdiBfriniBn 
w.l.li.T. St!iliii-1tL' ill linuixp, i") inclii-8 in liri([hl. Cabiiirt rfc Fraiicr: Xn.21)70 in CliuUmilli-t'a 

cniiilogiie. 
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provisions and horses, the Libyans asseuibled tumultuously. They 
would hoar only Spoudius and Matho ; if any other curator atteniptinl 
to s])(»ak, he was immediately stoned. A single word was under- 
stood hy all these barbarians : Strike ! As soon as anyone said 
Strike I thi^y all stniek, and so quickly, that it was impossible to 
eseap<\ Many soldiers, and even leaders, thus perished ; and at 
length Spendius and Matho were chosen generals. 

Gisco knew that if once these ferocious beasts were let loose, 
Carthage would be lost. At the peril of his life he remained in 
the eamp, tn'ing to bring back the leaders to reascm. But one 
day, when the Africans, who had not received their pay, insolently 
demanded it, he told them to address themselves to Matho. At 
th(\se words they fell upon the money, seized Gisco and his com- 
panions, and loaded them with chains. 

Cai-thage was in terror. All bruised and bleeding yet from 
her defeats in Sicily, she had hoped, when peace was once made 
with Eome, for a little rest and safety, and here was a war 
breaking out more terrible than ever ; for it was no longer a 
question of Sicily, but of the safety and even the existence of the 
country. She had neither army nor fleet ; her granaries were 
empty, her treasury exhausted, her allies indifferent or hostile. 
Iler sway over the nations of Africa had been cruel. In the last 
war she had exacted from the inhabitants of the country half 
their incomes, and doubled the taxes in the towns ; Leptis Pana 
owed her a talent a day. The poorest could hope for neither grace 
nor mercy from the Carthaginian governors; for to be popular at 
Carthage it was necessary to be pitiless towards her subjects, and 
extract large sums of money from them. 

Accordingly, as soon as Matho had stirred up the towns of 
Africa to revolt, the very women, who had so often seen their 
husbands and kindred di-agged to prison for the payment of the 
tax, swore among themselves to hide none of their effects ; they 
gave all they had in the w^ay of furniture and ornaments, and 
money abounth'd in the camp of the mercenaries. Their troops 
W(»re augmented by numerous auxiliari(»s, the army rose to seventy 
thousand men, with whom they laid siege to TJtica and Hippo, 
the only two towns which had not responded to their appeal. 

Tlu» Carthaginians at first confided the conduct of the WW 
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to Ilanno ; but ho twice l(*t slip an occasion to destroy the enemy. 
Amilear was put in his place ; with ten thousand men and seventy- 
five elephants he managed to make the mercenaries raise the siege 
of l^tica, free the approaches of Carthage, and gain a second battle 
against Spendius. Then the Xumidians went over to him, he found 
himself master of the countrj^, and the mercenaries began to hick 
provisicms. At the same time he showed much mildness with 
regard to his prisoners. The chiefs feared defections ; in order to 
prevent them they assembled the army, and brought forward a 
man who they pretended had just amved from Sardinia with 
a letter, in which their friends invited them to keep a close watch 
upon Gisco and the other prisoners, to misti-ust the secret practices 
going on in the camp in favour of the Carthaginians. Spc^ndius 
tlu^n addressed them, pointing out the pei-fidious mildness of Amil- 
ear, and the danger of sending back Gisco. He was still si)eaking 
when a fresh messenger, who said he had arrived from Tunis, 
bnmght another letter in similar terms to the first. Autaritus, 
chief of the Gauls, declared that there was no safety excei)t in a 
rupture beycmd reparation with the Carthaginians, that all those 
who spoke otherwise were traitors, and that in order to avoid all 
agreement it was necessary to slay Gisco and the other prisoners. 
• . . This Autaritus had the advantage of speaking Phaniician, 
and thus nuiking himself understood by the greatest number, for 
the length of the war gradually made Phoenician the conunon 
language, and the soldiers generally saluted in that language. 

After Autaritus, men of every nation spoke who had obligations 
towards Gisco, and who demanded that he should be at least 
spared torture ; as they all spoke together, and each in his own 
language, nothing they said could be undei'stood ; but as soon as 
it was perceived what they wished to siiy, and some one cried. 
Kill I kill ! these unhappy intercessors were struck down with 
stomas. Then Gisco was taken with his companions, to the number 
of sc^ven hundrcHl ; they were led out of the camp, their hands and 
ears eut off, their legs broken, and they were thrown alive into 
a ditch. AVTien Amilear sent to demand at least their corpses, 
the barbarians declared that the deputies should be treated in the 
same manner, and proclaimed as law that every C-arthaginian 
prisoner should perish by torture, and that every ally of Carthage 
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hIkuiIcI 1)(^ sent back Avith his hands cut ofif, and this kiw was 
vigorously observed. Aniilcar in reprisal thi'ew all his prisoners 
before the elephants. 

The affairs of th(i Carthaginians were assuming a favourable* 
aspect, wh(»n su(l(U*n reverses threw them back into their earlier 
state*. Sardinia revolted ; a tempest sunk a great convoy of 
provisions ; lIii)po and Utica went over and murdered their 
f^airisons, and Matho already dreamt of leading his mercenaries to 
tlu^ foot of the walls of Carthage. But Hiero, whom the final 
vi(;tory of this barbarian army would have menaced, afforded all 
tli(» help that the Carthaginians demanded ; even Eome [now] showed 
Iierself favourable. The senate restored what remained of the 
prison(»rs taken in Sicily, allowed Italian merchants to bear them 
provisions, and refused the offer of the inhabitants of Utica to 
givc^ tlu^mselves to the EomaiLs. A second time Amilcar drove 
the mcTcenaric^s from the neighbourhood of Carthage, and, with 
his ^uinidian cavalry, forced them into the mountains, where he 
succ(hhI(h1 in enclosing one of their two armies in the defiles of 
the Ax(^ Th(a\% unable to fight or flee, they found themselves 
nnluced to eating one another. The prisoners and slaves went 
first ; whcMi this resource faihnl, Spendius, Autaritus and the other 
leaders, thnniteniHl by the multitude, were obliged to ask for a 
safe conduct to go in search of Amilcar. lie did not refuse it, 
and iiuult* an agreement with them that, with the exception of ten 
mini whom he should choose, he would send away the others, 
leaving each of them a coat. When the treaty was concluded, 
Amilcar said to the envoys : '* You are among the ten^^ and he 
detained thiMn. The mercenaries, on learning the arrest of their 
leaders, thought they were betmyed, and rushed to arms ; they 
wtMv so surrounded, that of forty thousand not one escaped. 
Mt^unvhile Matho, who was besieged in Tunis, offered an energetic 
rt^sistance ; in a sortit^ he capturid Hannibal, the colleague of 
Amilcar, and bound him to the ei\)ss of SjHmdius. Thirty of 
the principal Carthaginians ptTished in fearfid tortures; but, being 
drawn into tht^ levi'l country, he was overcome in a great battle, 
KhI to Carthage, and givt^i up to the iH^>ple for their sport. 

The ithXf^iahU' c^ar^ as it was calUnl, had lastinl three years and 
t\»ur month>. ''1 know not," s;iys Tolybius, **that in any other 
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barbarity and impiety have been carried so far." Man had faUen, 
as he often does, below the wild beast, which kills to live, but 
does not torture. 

In a commercial republic, which allows itself to be drawn 
into long wars, there is necessarily formed a military party, whose 
importance grows with theii* services, and who end by sacrificing 
the liberties of the country to their cliief. Thus perished the 
Dutch republic,^ thus Carthage was to end. Moreover, a con- 
stitution must be firmly rooted in a country, not to be shaken by 
an unsuccessful war. The Carthaginian oligarchy bore the penalty 
of the disasters of the first Punic war, and the necessity of arming 
the citizens to resist the mercenaries had still further enfeebled it, 
by strengthening the popular element. If the inner life of Carthage 
were better known to us, we should find therein some curious 
rev(*lations about the two great parties which divided it, and of 
which historians scarcely give us a glimpse. Perhaps Uamio and his 
friends, who arc represented to us as sold to Rome, or basely 
jealous of Amilcar and his son, would appear as citizens justly 
alarmed at the growing favour among the populace and soldiei-s of 
a family, which appeared to be invested by hereditary right with 
the command of th(* armies, and who threatened CVirthage with a 
military dictatorship. In the first Punic war, Amilcar had rendered 
immense services ; yet Ilamio was appointed against the mercenari(\s. 
Wlu^n his incapacity had obliged the senate to yield Amilcar to 
the desires of the army, another Ilanno was appointed as his 
colleague. But the soldiers drove him away,'^ and Amilcar 
replaced him by a general called Hannibal, and probably of his 
faction. When he was dead the senate hastened to send llaiino 
again, with thirty senators to reconcile the two leaders, and keep 
watch over Amilcar. The hero was compelled to share with 
his lival the glory of terminating this war. The saviour of Car- 
thairi^ d(\s(n've(l brilliant rewards ; he was humiliated bv shameful 
accusations.^ The army and the people were for him; but, either 

' Hannibal was the future stathouder of Curtbnge— the Tlanno's were its De Witts. It 
was th»' same at Syracuse, in all the Greek republics of Sicily, and in all those of Italy in the 
Mi<l(ll«' A^ros. 

'^ Polvl)., \. >^*2 . . . . i^dpKa^ ^t wapaXafiutv *kvvifiav top arparfiyby . . , . iml ruv'.Uvwya to 
arfjuronicov txpivt ^t7v aTraWaTTttrOai. 

"^ Corn. Nepos, Amilcar. 
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through patriotism, or a conscioiLsness of the strength whirh the 
party which insulted him still regained, or a desire to increase his 
renown and the influence of his party by fresh Wctories, he allowcnl 
himself to be exiled with his victorious troops, and set out to 
Hubdu(^ for Carthage th(» coasts of Africa and Spain. This con(inest 
would, it was thought, be a compensation for the loss of Corsica 
and Sardinia.' 

Amilcar spent there nine years, during which, says Poly- 
bius, h(» subdued a great number of nations by arms and by 
treatic^s, till \w juTished in a battle against the Lusitanians, on the 
banks of the Ouadiana. The booty won in Spain had sensed to 
buy the people and a part of the senate.* The Barcine faction 
inei(»as(»d, and, as its principal support was in the people, it 
favoured the encroachments of the popular assembly, which by 
d(»gre(»s (ramc to preponderate in the government.' Accordingly, 
Ilasdnibal, the son-in-law of Amilcar, and favourite of the people 
at Carthage, succeeded to his father-in-law's command in spite of 
the senate.* lie continued his conquests with an army of fifty-six 
thousand soldiers, and two hundred elephants, pushed on as far 
as the Ebro, where the Romans, frightened at his progress, stopped 
him by a treaty (227) ; and, in order to consolidate his power, 
founded Carthagena^ in a well-chosen position, in the middle of 
the Spanish coast, facing Africa, at a large harbour, and near 
mines which daily yielded him 300 pounds weight of silver. 
Immense works made a great town of it in a few years; it was, 
as it were, the capital of the future States of the Barcine house.* 

* Act'oniinj^ to Appian he set out, in spite of Ae senate, for Spain, where Carthag^ already 
hud «»iiu' p«»>s«»Ksi(»n» un<l coiumiTciul relations. 

^ . . . . prvitiiia totam Ittntph'tavit Africatn. (Com. Ncp., Amilcar, 4.) 

•*.... r»/»' ir\iinTi]v civa^iv iv roiv ctafiovMoic . . . . o ^t^jfxo^ ifCij furnXifpti (Polvb., vi. 51 ; Cf. 
Appiaii. \i. .') ; srt' pajn* 4."»<h. Thf first I'luiic war, by stayni^ the course of emigration, which 
|M'rh«liralh ri'iMovinl a part of the p<K)r from the town**, au^nienttMl the influence of the people. 

• rtntinnis lianimt o/n'hu.t, qutr apml milite^ plehemque phij* qttam modiete erant, kaud Mine 
n»liiututt prim ipum, in impvno pntitu* {\a\\\ \\\. *2). According to Cornelius Nepo§ (-'Iwii/- 
iur, ',\\ : lin'ijiti"Hf rvtu^t^it pt^rvertit m<»n'j<. 

ih\iU's \\n> tlu' IMmiiirian capital <>f Spain. ]»ut tlie I ia reus desired a new town; Gade*, 
ni<ir«*n>.'r. mniipi*-*! t«H» I'ntMiiric a jH»>itiun. and prt'served the bitter regret of tta indepeDdencp, 
whitli Ihi'-lmlial had >n}>pr»'SMd. 

' llaruio. in .•ppo-ini.'' hinixlf !•> IlaiuiilialV hvini: stMit to Ila^lnibal. said: -^ii hoc tvmfmtm, 
u»' .... /tinii* .<//•.. i/nptritt iuinnHUca rf rf'/ni juitfrni yhrt'irtn n'fieat . . .f And he addSy in 
>j»«akiiii: «'f Viiuhar: • ///W ri;/i< . . .; ;.nd of the arm\ : krrrfiitftni ejrrreiiut . . . , (livy, 
\\i. ."»>. Thi-M" ^jHvcht-jf '»f Haunt* an* madt* hy Livy, but they reprei*ent the opinion which tha 
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Hasdrubal was, however, assassinated by a Gallic slave, who 
avenged on him the death of his master, slain by treason. The 
soldiers elected in his place Hannibal, the son of their ancient 
commander, who had fought in their ranks for three years. The 
people confirmed,^ and the senate accepted the new king. Spain 
and the army were, in fact, no longer anything but a heritage 
of the Barcas.* 

Such was, in 219, the^ situation at Carthage. Everything 
announced a coming transformation in that ancient republic. But 
Hannibal, like Coesar two centuries later, needed soldiers and 
victories to enable him to re-enter his fatherland as its master. 
Ccesar won the dictatorship in Gaul, Hannibal sought it in this 
second Pimic war, which his father had bequeathed him. 



Romans held, and which, according to aU indications we must ourselves hold, of the ambition 
of the Barcas. A military chief, Malchus^had already led his army against Carthage, and taken 
the town, without, however, proclaiming himself king. But he was condemned, and put to 
death on the accusation of having aspired to the tyranny. (Justin., xviii. 7.) 

* Polybius, iii. 13. 

^ The historian Fabius, a contemporary of Amilcar and senator of Rome, expressly said 
that Hasdrubal, after having tried to seize the tyranny of Carthage : . . . . n'c fiovapxiav iripiarifaai 
rb voXiTivfui Twp Kapxn^oviwPf had behaved in Spain as if the country belonged to him : . . . . 
TO. KaTci ri/V 'lC(/Diav x'cpc^icv Kard rijv airrov irpoaipiaiv^ ov irpoakxovra rtf wvUpii^ tup Kapxr/- •ti 

ioviijv (Polyb., iii. 8). Polybius himself says (x. 10) of Hasdrubal that he had built a kingly 
palace at Carthagena : fiaaiXita KarifJKivuorai icoXvTtkwQf u ^amv .... icQuiiaaiy iiopofixiKiiQ 
dptyofuvov i^ovaia^. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 



INTERNAL STATE OF EOME IN THE INTERYAL BETWEEN 

THE TVO PUNIC WAEB. 

I. — Commencement of Roman Literature, Popular Games 

AND Festivals. 

TO furnish Italy with her natural adjuncts, Sicily, Sardinia and 
Corsica, and make these islands the outposts of the new 
Empire, to protect her commerce against the pirates of lUyria, 
her quiet and fortune against the land-pirates settled in Cisalpine 
Gaul, Rome had fought numerous battles and set immortal lessons 
of perseverance. From these terrible struggles she had issued 
with an assurance of her own strength and of the fidelity of her 
subjects ; this is the golden age of her republican existence.* 

iVIeanwhilo, since the Samnite war, everything — ^manners, re- 
ligion, and political organization — had made a step in advance. 
The riches found in the pillage of industrious commercial cities, 
the tribute paid by Sicily and Carthage, the ideas acquired by 
contact with so many men and things, produced novelties to which 
the Romans insensibly grew accustomed. In less than three- 
quarters of a centiu^^' Rome is no longer in Rome. Let us follow 
these slow infiltrations of foreign ideas and customs, which are 
about to modify so profoundly the Latino-Sabine society of early 
times. In the study of these inevitable transformations lies the 
inter(\st and profit of historj'. 

The Latin language, that sonorous but imperfect instrument, 
preserved the commanding majesty which is so clearly marked 



' rulybiiw «ay» of this pfovemment (vi. 57) ; Hv xai KtiWiorov cai rJXciov iv rdic *< 
Kwpotg 
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in the Twelve Tables, and which, after the flowing eloquence of 
Cicero and Livy, it again resumes in the masculine terseness of 
Tacitus and the great lawyers of the Empire. It was always untit 
for the rendering of abstract ■ ideas, which, indeed, this people did 
not possess ; Aristotle and Plato would have found difficulty in 
using it. 

liy the very fact of being used, however, it grew more 
supple and lost ita asperities. In the Forum and in the curia 
Eume had orators of note. In the 
camp, and oven on the field of battle, 
generals hai-augucd their troops to con- 
vince before commanding them.' And 
it could not be otherwise in a re- 
publican State, in which speech is as 
powerful as the sword in the good 
and evil it can effect. Eloquence had 
even its tutelary god. Mercury, whose 
statue, erected in the public place of 
the towns, there presided at once over 
commerce and deliberations. 

The custom of funeral orations 
was very ancient. We have cited a 
fragment of that which Q. Mctellus 
consecrated to the victor of Panor- 
mus.^ It is a fashion which rises 
rapidly to perfection ; in the following 
generation the Tcmporiser pronounced 
before all the people over the bier of his son a harangue which 
Plutarch ventures to compare with those of Thucydides. 

Another branch of literature also commenced, which dcvelopes 
till it becomes one of the purest glories of Eome. The first 




tlic grvat iDSijorily, it not all, the 8pe<«hps of thie kind 
ibe lnveiilinn"ot rlietorical liistoriana copying the fashions 
of Oretk hietoriogrBphy. The whole tenor of Homaii military disciplina aevmn foreign to such 
speet'li-m aki n^r. — Eil. ] 

' /-f/e '//ofiiW, initio. Cf.p. 484. 

* Mercury, with ihe travelling rap and winged ahoea, holding a pnne in Iiia rigfat hand and 
hia caduceua in his left. Bronze figure found at Aries. See p, 74, the Mercury Agoreiu of 
Pnenetts. Collection of the Oibinel de France, No. 3006 in Chabouillet'* catalogue. 

XX 2 



' [It is, however, cert 
n-pnrted in our IComan bis 
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plclR'ian high pontiff (254), Cdruiiamius, had just opened a school 
of jurisprudcnet',' tliat is to say, f(]r cxiilaiuing the law to ull who 
pn'st'Htod Ihi'Hiselvcs, instead of adiiiittiug, like his predecessors, 
(mly those patricians who coimte<i upon canvassing for a place in 
the college of i)ontiffs. These schools multiplied, and therein was 
formed the only scienee which the Bomans created, jurisprudence. 

Oral tradition preserved many tilings, but intoUeetual needs 

were so Huiited that the ivcitals of the atrium and the hearth' 

sufficed for a curiosity which was seldom stimulated. 

I Rome existed for five hundred years without making 

|A"J f*^^/ a hook or a jwem, or even one of those soldier-songs, 

^'^"^^ one of those warrior lays which are found among all 

Coin of F. nations. The first play of Livius Andronicus, the 

I'ictur." Tarentine, who had been set free by a man of consular 

rank, was represented in 240, at the celebration of the Soman 

gtimes ; that of the Carapanian Nie^-ius, appears to belong to 231, 

and in the inten'al between the two Punic wars, Fabius Pictor 

bcgiin his books of Annals.* They opened with the arrival of 

JEneas in Latium, and the soldier of Thrasimene continued them 

down to the events which he himself had witnessed.* Polybius, 

' I)i(f.. i. a, 8 5 36. 

' (,'iit'>, bowi'ver, wj'S that the gaeUa used to sing in round, to the aound of flntoa, tbe «• 
|iU>ii* mvl tiniicM of thi^ir ancestors (t'ic, Tutc., iv. -J, and Val. Max., II. i. 10). Ilonm hmn 
niirrf-w i)iat Ihi* wax an ancient cuslom, morr patrum (Carm., IV. it. 20 — 33), IVf* wwe 
,1 ^ . .Vrviirr.'ii linvTulvaiVingf. Bat tradition, usually so t«nacious in preaerring popular MMfia. 
iia* r>^aiii»l ii<iihinf( nf ilie»i! rude ]>uen]S of Itiiine, wliicb leads na to tbink that tbej nerer 
•ImthJ tlH; riaii<Jtial iqjirit very deeply. 

' 'hi th" nlfitTw, a li>-ad nf I'allas, which wc do not give. On the reTUM, RoMe koldiaf 
•II «;^/ and a «pear: Ix-liind Iter, a shield, nith tlie word, QUIRINUS, and the kgnrf, 
C.\((irM I'lf.TOJl, It m not certain that ihia coin is our hislorian'a ; ilbalodgaat ItMtta 
wKif 'tM: >4 in* rDiriily, 

' AU-r th<' Uitli' iif ('anna?. F. Pictor was s«nt to Delphi to couault the onde (tf ApcAa. 

' Alpiiii till' tiriii- 'if I'vrrhiix thu Mief in the Trojan origin of Rome wm abtrfr — ah- 
Ii.-I>.'<l, ai»l ai til" .lid iif tiM' lirxr I'uiiic war the Itomans claimwl, on the elienfth of it, a rigin 
i'> iiii'Tii'iir III I'.r-.-;- In fiii'iur of the At-aniiiniunx (lUcmys., i. 52; Just., xxtuL 1\. NaxiH. 
Kijiiiii'-, iiiul Kul'ii"- I'irtiir liiul ri'idiiiihlahiiut it. On a Wx lately found at PnenMM, viA all 

ill. i'i>Tii.'iii>., iiji liiilij niM, iii-'iiin'il liy (in'i-k art, has di>pieivd this legend and the coM fc a U ' it 

TiiniiiMiii.l .Kiii'iix II <'--Niiiry iiihI n Imlf U'r<iri! Vergil. \a the upper part ol the am wiiimfit 
■'xL'tx. only '.!>■- I.ulr :! tin' li|fl>t aiul th<' minUtatiis is seen («ee page 301), fanl tfae fid »fn^ 
M-iilx llie Wl »v>i<v ,Kn"n-<1in<l .l.-iiinmhililie hund nt Unnia, ths daugfattf oT 1 a t' — a aai 
.\ni»tn. Iiut III" l.iii'T. »1i I liiul iiiviiiiis.'.l hor to Tiirniix, refuses. .Eaema waBoda Tmm* 
mortalh ; .Vimiiu kill- IxT^'lf, aiiil l.nviiiia marnea .Kiieaa. who makea peM* wilk L l i i— 
Th^^areih-lnxt a.-t- ■■( \h.- .Iniiiin n'|ir.>w'iii.'<t <m the lid. .Eneas haa tbabadjaf TMbm 
VoriK l.'f'.n' LaliiiiiH: ■■!! the mUkt '■ul". Auiiilii. in th-spnir, flies to put boNtlf to4MA,«IAB 
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Livy, Dionysius of Halicamassus, and Dion Cassius made much 
of his work, which was lacking in art, but in which a vast 
quantity of precious information on the subject of institutions was 
found. He wrote it in Greek, in contempt for the vulgar idiom. 
It is believed, however, that he made a Latin translation of it.^ 

It is not our duty to study these early writings more closely; 
literary history is only of interest here as an expression of the 
stato of mind and manners. It will be sufficient to remark that 
the period at which we have now arrived is that in which, under 
the influence of the great events which take place, and by the in- 
fluence of Greece, which gradually gains ground, Latin genius is 
at last awaking to intellectual things. 

Why this long slumber, and why these beginnings of litera- 
ture due to foreigners? It is because this people loves above all 
things strength and practical talent, and that, having no leaning 
towards the ideal, nor the imagination which leads thereto, they 
only see the reality of things, and know not how to clothe it in 
graceful fictions. They will have none of the art of -^schylus or 
Sophocles, and the religious terrors of the Athenian theatre ; they 
are only moved in the face of real pangs, of life blood issuing 
from deadly wounds. Were the comedies of Menander offered 
them they would hasten away to the floral games and the AtoUane 
farces, to coarseness and obscenity. What the Greeks told with 
poetic anger or enveloped in a religious myth they would put in 
action on the stage — Leda, for instance, and the swan, or Pasiphae^ 
who was represented in the theatres of the Empire. 

The Romans certainly had many very solemn festivals, and in 

Lavinia n^fuses to follow her. The third woman represented is no doubt a nymph, a sibyl, or 
some other fortune-telling female, an interpreter and revealer of future destinies. Latinus ia 
taking yEneas' hand, and with the other swearing peace, while his feet trample on arms and 
shields. The two wingtjd figures are Sleep and Death, or genii represented by an artist 
who no longer understands the old theolog}*, or, perhaps, the Dirte of Virgil (.En., xii. 845), 
"daughters of dark night." Both are of the male sex. One is about to carry off Tumus; the 
other still slumbers, but will awake when Amata has accomplished her design. The figures 
plactnl Ix'low the principal scene do not enter into its action. One is a corpulent Silenus; the 
other, the river Numicius; the female is the fountain of Jutuma, sad at losing itself in the 
deep river (Virgil, ibid., xii. 885 — 6) : — 

Caput glaueo contej-it amictUy 
MiUfa ffemenn et sejiuvio dea condidit alto. 
H. Brunn {Arm. du Ihdl. arched., 1804, p. 367) fixes the date of this cif»t in the sixth century of 
Rome, a]M)ut the end of the second Punic war, or shortlv afterwards. 

Cf. IVter, Jiell. Hist, liotn., p. Ixxvi., who refers the Latin history to a later Fabius. 
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their religious proces-sions choirs of bors and maidens sang pions 
brmnB that tvcrj- oar might hear, Liw mentions several of 
them,' and Catullus has preserved us one, which is hoirever. the 
poet's own [adapted from Sappho]. 

'• We who have vowed ourselves to the worship of Diana, 
maidens and boys of pure hearts, we celebrate her praises. 

'■ O mighty daughter of Jti]Hter '. Tboa who reignest over 
the numntain and the green forests, the mysterious groves and re- 
eoundiug billows ; 

" Thou whom women invoke in the pangs of laboor ; thou, 
too, mighty Hecate, to whom the sun 
lends his light ; 

" Who in thy monthly course 
tracest the circle of the year and 
fiUest with an abundant harvest the 
bam of the rustic husbandman ; 

"0 most holy ! By whatever 
name it may please tiiee to be in- 

IKuia or the Moon.' vokcd, bo, 88 thoU eva: WHSt, hclpful 

to the ancient race of Bomulus." 
But these people, who were so pious and habitually grave, 
were at the same time ven,' coarse. They loved at once the soleiBn 
and the grotesque. Amid the triumphal pomp which we picture 
to ourselves, with the triple majesty of the senate, the people, and 
the army, advancing between two rows of temples towards the 
Capitol of the hundred steps, there m^^rched gigantic dancing 
figures and masks, Lamiir with pointed teeth, a kind of vampire, 
out of which were taken alive the children whom they 
had devoured,* and Matulueus, a colossal bogy, which advanced 
"with large, broad, and horrible jaws, well provided with teeth, 
above as well as below, which by means of a little hidden 
cord were made to click one against the other in a terrible 

Ibo war against .^lac«■]u^ia in -HK), tn averl evil presagm. (Livy, iixi. 12.) 

' Diana. i>r i)ii> ninon, in a rar.ilrawn by tirnlinraef, whirh she henelf drirn. Hm gnldMi 
ba* lirr liair lnjund up irilh a clindein. bikI i* clad in a k>ng robe, Cuneo in tbe OMtrt dt 

' . . . . pranivr Ijimif ririim fmrrum r.itrahnt n/ro. (Ilor.. Am foet., WO.) 
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maimer.'" The monstrous machines made the children cry, the 
women shriek, and the men laugh, and the feast was complete. 
We like the soldier who, behind the triumphal car, makes his 
general pay with keen sarcasms the ransom of his glory, and who, 
iu order to be more free in his railing verse, hides himself in 




Comic Scene.' 



a buck's skin and covers his head witli a tuft of bristly fur.* 
We love, too, to hear the slave appointed to Iiold the golden 
crown over the triumpher's head murmur in his oar, '* liemcmbcr 
that thou art a man." * But Pctreia, the drunken old woman, 
who leads the procession, disgusts us, and the remarks which 
(.'iteria, the gossip witli the sharp tongue, throws at the spectators 
as wlic passes would not amuse us.* 



' RslH'Inig, Pantagmrl, iv. 50. 

* Taken, as id alMi tlic engraving on llio following pflg?, fmn two Etrascan 
dii BuU. ariAf'J., vc>l. vi.— vii. pi. M.) , 

' Dinnv!<ius of ElaticumiiMiis, fii. 74. 

' Ti-rtuii., .^/W., m. 

' l''wtn8, *.i: Tbtw iwo ivi>int>n wptc iwo maskii. 
hilly liM mill il« own— I'LiicineUci nt Nnpics : I'uMjiuno 



c know that each great town in 
Romt-: Stentcrello at Floronce; 
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They afforded great amnsement to the Bomans, who, flie 
moment they ceased to be serious, desired coarse laughter, sharp 
words, and biting epigrams. The refined Horace disliked these 
bold and ribald improvisations, which, expressed in the freest of 
verse, the Satumian, assumed an appearance of literature — a very 
low literature, it is true, but so national in Italy that it is still 
the delight of the masses, sometimes even that of men of letters. 
"The husbandmen of former times," says he, "robust and easily 




contented, recreated themselves, when the harvest was gathered, 
by feasts. With their slaves, children, and wives they offered 
a hog to the earth, milk to Silvanus, and flowers and wino to 
the genius of the hearth. The fescennine licence springing fFom 
those festivals poured out its rustic sarcasms in dialogue. At 
first it was only a gay pastime, but this jesting ended by becoming 
spiteful, and assailed the most honourable families. Those whom 
this cruel tooth had woimded obtained the passing of the law' 
which forbade, under pain of chastisement, any personal attack. 
The custom was changed for fear of the rod."* But the rod 



Ar1p<]iiino at TVTfrsnm: Pnntnlonc nt Vt>ni(v. ptr. We hare sera, on page 318, tiikt the 7WW- 
rinn> nn pertain ijavH rnii ihnm^'li ili»Btre«tH in all mr(a or C08tum«a, eren in wtnnen'a dotlwB, 
iillcrinp n thiiiiMincl )iiifTiiimi<rii-ii. Mirli. no duubt, as are slill beard duting tb« Roman canuTaL^ 
If. (Vti,-.r. l>f ]Hf Sat.. V2. I. 

■ In ili^ T«-,.K.. Tiiiil.'*. «•<■ p. 224. 

" Horaee, P.p., II. 1. llfil. irq. 
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wafl not always called in. In fact, when Pasquino, who is so old 
at Eotne, reformed, the nobility perhaps gained by it, but not the 
public taste ; for centuries, maidens, on the day 
of their espousals, had to listen to fescennine 
verses. 

The inhabitants of AteUa, in Campania, took 
pleasure in coarse farces, lazzi and grimaces, 
blows and kicks, very vulgar and sometiraea 
very acute jokes, allusions to the events of the 
day, and domestic mishaps, the whole sphere, in 
short, of the Commedia deW arte of modem 
Italians, the hero of which, " the very sprightly 
Signer Pulcinella," is descended in a direct line 
from Maccus, the jolly gossip of ancient Cam- 
pania. When the jesters of Atella, who travelled 
through Italy, arrived at Home, Eoman gravity 
unbent so far that the citizens, who left the 
representation of the serious plays of Livius Andronicus to actors, 
played in masks the Fabults Atellanw, in which everything was 






Atellunc PersonigM,' 

lauglioil at. " It was settled," says liivy, " that a man might play 
in thfiii without being excluded from his tribe or the legions."* 



' Mncoiis, or the oncitiit Puneli. Maek willi an Fiiormotu crooked nose, nnd wearing a aort 
of rap. Itrunzu lifi^irc fmin tlie Cabinet dr Franc*, No.%iO(t, in the Chabouillet calelogup. 

' Ki'4'. in l1ii> liift. del Anfit/,, grrn/neA rt rum., figured tiOS-Wi, and on page 513 and the 
folliiwiiig <uiti', M, Jloiwii'r'n articlf, AtfUanir/abula; 

• vii. 2. 
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The grand period of the Atellane farces eomcs later than the 
time of wliifh we are now speaking, but the personages already 
had their traditional eostume and eharaeter. Haccus was the good- 
for-nothing, whom his gluttony and luxury were always getting 
into M-rapes; Buecrt, the parasite, the impudent and clever 
glutton, who always managed to iind a dinner; Pappus, the old 
miser, in search of his wife and his monev, 
which he had been robbed of ; and Dosscnnus, 
a philosopher who afForded great laughter l)y 
tlie contrast between his conduct and his f^»eechos. 
l-'escenninc verse and Atellane farces mingled in 
the scenic games. In 3G4 a pestilence desolated 
Home ; they had recourse to the gods, who 
turned a deaf ear; then to the Etruscans, who 
had the reputation of being able to avert plagues. 
They replied that the gods would be satisfied if 
they were honoured, by Bcenic games, and, that 
c ActoT.' (]jg Eomans might be able to celebrate these 
games, they sent them at the same time actors, who executed re- 
ligions dances to the sound of the flute ; as the pestilence then 
(■nd<-<l, (he remedy appeared efBcacious, and the counsel was M- 
lowed. yr»img Itomans learnt the dances introduced from Etniria. 
find markfd the rhythm of them by songs, often improvised, which 
(riidcl by Ix-ing accompanied with action.' Boman comedy was dis- 
fvtviTii\, but it n-cuUed the fact that it had sprung from the plays 
frf moutilebiinks till the day when a poet of genius, Plautus, took 
jftMw-tHJ'iii of it, or rather, turned it into the streets, by producing 
in III'- lliciitn- (}reek comedy, which he made sufficiently Rmnaji 
f'yr MM to find tin- manners of the Itomans here and there. 

Til'' flonil giinies date from the present epoch. They 
Hire iii'-liliilcd in 'I'.W in ^trdcr to induce Flora, the goddo* 
<(t >\n'nn!, \» grunt that all the flowers wherewith the fields werv 
(■((Vi'i'i'd '>n tlif days of her fetttivaP tthould bring forth fruit.* 

' I'lviit' r..i.Ml III It'iiiK', N<'. IHHKt. ill llii> niiilK)iiilW cntaViRnP. 

' I In- iiiiiKir- uf iiiii.ir, wiipli<iiiH)<)niii-iiii.'.»'ii.iiiil1.i1 n wtum. T\iv tahtm.-wliitti rnrnn 

IK.I l»- r'liinr {.■{ Willi tlx' 'iilirr, 1<iii)r niiiiiiiKil llii' trill- KoiiMD (Inn*. Tbe acton «ho 

aa..T'U-i ll.K 'In. M ».T- ,.,i;.| l,^ ll liLx. 

■ Fr..Milli--J-r1...r .\|ni1 i- M... :!|-.| .if Mny. 

• ff ..m«i.i '..:„ .l.tl..,-,:.-,-rriil. i I'liii; . Sul. Ili-t.. win. (H>,1 
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Goddess of joyous fruitfulness, Flora inspired no grave thoughts; 

her games were celebrated with noisy magnificence, and a liberty 

which presently passed into all licence. In the following century 

the dancing girls of Flora appear unveiled before 

the spectators, and Cato the censor, in order to 

avoid placing any restraint on the pleasures of the 

people, who would not dare to demand " these 

tableaux vivants" before so grave a personage, leaves 

the theatre before the dancers showed themselves.* 

The postures and words of the fnimes were as bad as the ballet 

dancing, and later on even worse. 

The festivals of Anna Perenna, the goddess of life, were an 
occasion for joyous gatherings in the meadows which the Tiber 
washes with his eternal waters (pereiines). In these festivities, to 
dnuk till they lost their reason, and to call to mind in the htsest 
verse the mistakes of Mars in taking a decrepit goddess for the 
beautiful Minerva, were looked upon as pious works, and the care 
of singing this story fell to young maidens.' 

The native modesty of woman no doubt protested in some 




Oenii of ibe Cbariot-races.* 

oasc3, but the ancients understood this sentiment otherwise than 
wc ; they did not place it in the " blessed ignorance " of the 
maideu, but in the fidelity of the wife. Lucrctia was the model of 



' Silver coin of Ihu Serviliaii familj, presenlinfr on Ibe obverae, to the right, ibe legend 
l-'LOUIAL tia) I'lUMVS {/fcH, iwdeRlood). Head of Flora rrowoed with flowers ; behind, 
ibe Utttuf or au);uriil rod. After being sutipeiided during the long wo«>8 of tlie second Punic 
war, these gami-s were re-esiabliahed, after a bad UarveBt, iu \7Z, Oil iLo unler lA the senate, by 
the aidile C. St-rvilius. 

"Vnl. Max., II. J. 8; Mart., i., pi. 

' Ovid, Ftut., iii. 67(i-fi ; 

Kunr mihi, eur cantfttt, mipfrat.obtftnn paella, 
Dicere: nam coeant, certaque probra canunt. 

* Bu»-rclief in iLu Louvre, No. 440, Cluac catalogue. We have explained, on p. cxzxtL 
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matrons, and single marriages gained the name of chastity for the 
unirira woman.' The baaia of paganism being the worship of life, 
to traimiiiit it became a duty and a quasi-religious act. Every- 
where was seen the expressive symbol, and the 
allusions made to it were Uatened to without 
virtue being troubled thereby, as in the time of 
the Trouvtres and of Rabelais, of Moli^re and 
La Fontaine, our grandmothers heard many 
things which would shock us now. 

The great Boman games were more ancient ; 
the institution of them was referred to the first 
Tarquin. They consisted of chariot races and 
pugilistic contests, and were celebrated in the 
Circus Maximus, between the Aventine and 
the Palatine, in honour of the three civic 
deities of Eome — Jupiter, Juno, and Minerva. 
The citizens were present at them, but, un- 
like the Greeks, did not descend into the 
arena, which was given up to paid grooms - 
^-^ and professional coachmen.* 

It is well to notice this origin of the 
public games of Bome, whidi were all estab- 
lished with a view of appeasing tho gods or of 
gaining their favour,^ and it must be bome in mind in order to 
undci'stand how, even at the period of the greatest excesses, they 
always presen-ed the character of national and religious festivals. 




Athletic Victor in 



the tincirine of tlie genii which the Romans of later ages dereloped. But in this bas-relief, aa 
iu many paiiitiiigs at Pompeii, the arliot has only employed Cupids for the object of a graceful 
therot) for decorul ion. We ncognixe the different delaila of the circiu, the atatue of Diana, tl>e 
dolphins half hidden by one of the ruoners, (he boundaries, meta»que imitata tvprettut (^Ovid, 
Met., X. lU<ii, pluced ul i.'ilher extremity of ibe /pina, which divided the drcus id two, aud 
finally the coin IJ ins supporting ibe seven sen wbicb served to mark the numbered time* that the 
chariots had raude the circuil of ibe npina. 

' . . . . Cur>Mn fiuilmlim hamrabantur. (Val. Max., II. i. S.) 

'' Tlie ciiiix'ns only took ]iart in the conruaiia, races celebrated in honour of the god Coosua, 
wbi> afterwiircls iH-ciime (lie iquestriaii Neptune. The Equina (Fefltua, a. t., HguAia, and 
Vurro, (/•• Liiiff. Lai., \'i. 13) were probably races of free borsea, like those of the harberi in tbe 
miideni I'iuni. 

' Statue found in Ilie ruins of ibe Forum, Arrhrmoriam. Lourre Museum, No. 703, in th» 
Clarac (utiihipii. 

* Lud-iriim /iniHum iHitium .... /iiwiiraniii* reliffionihu datum. (Livj, TiL 3.) 
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"Varro," says S. Augustine, "ranks theatrical things -with things 
divine." ' 

The combats of gladiators themselves came from the religious 
idea that the manes loved blood, an old belief which was general 
in ancient times, and which still holds amongst bar- 
barous nations. The Greeks, who immolated captives 
and slaves on the tombs of their heroes, renounced 
that custom, which they replaced by sham fights and 
a war-like dance, the Pyrrhic ; the Etruscans pre- 
served it, and transmitted it to the Eomans. The 
first combat of gladiators seen at Rome was that Gkdiator.' 
which the Brutus family gave at the funeral ceremonies of their 
father, in the same year in which the Punic war began (264). 



II. — Changes in Manners, Religion, and CoNSTmmoN. 

Rome, having become rich and powerful, desired to beautify 
herself without sacrificing too much to the graces. The Colossus 
of Carvilius, the Wolf of the Capitol,* placed by the Bcdiles on the 
Palatine Ilill near the Rumiual fig tree in 296, and the paintings 
of Fabius Pictor in the Temple of Safety (302) show that, until 
the Punic wars, art had remained sacerdotal — I mean that it had 
served more especially for the ornamentation of temples. The 
Romans, who adopted everything from their neighbours, were very 
slow in adopting the fair dalliance of art. They carried ofE 
statues from Vcii, Vokinii, and SjTaeuse, but they themselves made 
none. If, in order to recall patriotic memories, they set up, in the 
fifth century, the statue of Hermodorus, who had aided the de- 
cemvirs flith his counsel, and those of the Roman ambassadors slain 
at Fidenie, and in the fourth and fifth those of the augur Navius, 
Iloi-atius Codes, and of Clelia, of the kings of Rome and of 
Brutus, Greek or Etruscan artists must have carved these images, 

' IkCh:I>ei,n.l. 

' Gladiator (mirmillo) tMy armed, sword iti liand, aliitld on aim. Rarelj repreoenled on 
inloprlioa. En^aved ^m for the Cabiaet de France, double the actual siie, So. 1876 in the 
Chabouillet catalogue. 

* Thie group is still in exiatence ; tt ia an Etruacan worlc. TLe twitu appear to b» of a 
later dale. See next {lage. 
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for Komulus and Tatius were represented without any clothing, 
as the Greek heroes always were. 

With the product of the fines the sediles widened the streets 
of ancieut Rome, which were so narrow that the vestab and 
matrons alone had the right to pass throng them in chariots to 
attend religious solemnities, and, after the example set by Appius,' 
the bold constructor of the Appion way and of the first Roman 



aqueduct, a part of the State resources was employed in the com- 
pletion of great works of public utility. Manius Curias had, after 
the second war of Fyrrhus, constructed a second aqueduct, and 
Flaminius, after the defeat of the Insubres, commenced a second 
military road, the (*/« Flaminia, which started from Rome and 
reached bovond the Apennines to Ariminum, the Adriatic, and 
Gallia C'isal]>ii]a, as the via Appia would lead across the Apennines 
on the wiuth to Beneventuni. Bnuidisiuni. and the Ionian Sea.* 
In time, both were bordered with magmficeut tombs, and the 

' See p«(re 312. 

' FlatDJiiiiu alBT) built at Rnme the Hrru.' wliirh he^rr h\* nanw. and procnred tbe mMB 
mwwiaiT f-r th.-* jni^i wi.rto l.y rii.-..n.u«lv caih.rJnc in ibr t.x« nrhirh I be hoUm cf 8ui« 
fore*t«, p»-mr^Uii-l!' »i>l min.,« ..wrd i.i ihe ttvajun. aixl which, by th« eotuimiM ol ika 
waatc, they tnoiviiiiiVB forgut |.> piiy. 
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traveller arriving from the smiling cities of Campania met the great 
(lead of Rome before seeing her consuls and her emperors. The 
t(jmbs of the Flaminian road have been replaced by the prosaic 
houses of the Corso, but the Appian way retains some of those 
upon it ; and before these ruins, to which the majestic horizon of 
the Latin mountains forms so fine a frame, we forget the vulgar 
side of Rome's manners to contemplate the solemnity of her spirit. 

Tlie temples also multiplied ; all consuls were not like the 
parsimonius Papirius, who, on the day of the battle of Aquilonia, 
promised Jupiter a cup of good wine if the legions were victorious, 
''an offering," says Livy gravely, ''which was well received by 
the god." * Each time that a general found himself in a difficulty 
he i)romised some deity to build him a sanctuary on condition that 
\w gave him the victory. Rome, the city of the three hundred 
and sixty-five chiu'ches, possessed almost as many temples when 
Jui)iter riagned there. The pagans had enough gods at their dis- 
position for dcnlications, and when any were wanting aj)propriate to 
the circumstances an (epithet added to the name made a new god 
of an old one. Jupiter, Juno, Fortune, etc., had thus an infinity 
of surnamc^s. I do not know whether i)iety gained much thereby, 
but family vanity found an advantage in it. These monunuMits, 
which ceaselessly recalled the glory of thos(» who had raiscMl th(»m, 
pr(*l>ared favourable electicms for themselves and their children. 
When there were no longer any comitia at Rouu*, to decorate 
one's town with a temple or a divim* image was still, in tlie 
towns of the upper empire, the surest means of gaining public 
favour. 

Private individuals sought for themselves that luxury which was 
formerly only displayed for the gods. Greek art gained entrance into 
Rome, wliere it dcH'orated the vast tomb which the Scipios had raised 
to th(Mnselv(^s, and soim^ hous(^s, says Florus, already showed ffold, 
purple, statues, and all the refinements of the luxury of Tanuitum. 
Th(* words tc^mples and statues must not, howc^ver, give us the 
ulv'A of a town in which civilization had already obtaincnl its 
citizenship. In the first place, there iwvov was a Roman art, 

* Id rofum (iiis nn'di fuit (x. 42). PapiriiKS jud^^'d of Jupitt*r's tastes by his oyra ; he wtis 
mcciis.mI of hiNin^r wine, und Livy says of him : . . . .ferunt cibi viniqiie capacissimum (ix. 16; 
Dion.,//-. ILM. 

YY 
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Christian Komo was no mow fruitful in artists ; ' but, in tlK'in 
lM»th, what statcsinc'n ! lint ccTtain facts still prove j^rcat want of 
fultivation. Thc^ introduction into Konio, alnnit the yi^ir »*J(M), of 
tlu» custom which tlu» (irccks had of shavini' their hoards has no 
sifj^nificancc. I^nt wo s(h» Pai)irius Cursor shortly afterwards hrin*; 
hack thither as a triumphal object a sun dial, which he placed on 
tli(» walls of the t(»mplo of (iuirinus.- It was luucli admired tliere. 
Unfortiuiatcly, this solarltnn^ not havini^ been constructed for the* 
latitude of ]{om(% did not mark the true h(»ur, and it was half 
a century before th(^v could mak(^ a more* exact oik*. Tliev waited 
still longiT, initil th(* year l-V.), to have a i»ublic clepsydra |_water- 
(dock], which marked th(* hour by ni<iht as well as by day." in !2P.> 
a (ireek doctor named Archa«;athos came and scuttled at Home*. At 
tii*st he was welconu^d ther(\ reccuviMl the citizenship, and induced 
the senate to bnv him with the public monev a hous(\ in which he 
could treat the* sick and dn^ss their wounds. He was only applied 
to in cases of fracture* or sores, for internal maladies belon»^ed to 
the j)rovince of tin* quacks and the* j^ods. Accordingly lu* was 
called m/nerariu-^, the doctor for wounds. For some time* he was 
the fashion ; then, as his therap(Mitics consisted chicHy in burn- 
ing the sores and cutting off broken lind)s, he was at last set 
down as a butcher, and tlu* whole town declared doctors useless. 
This was the* oi)inion of Cato thc^ Elder, who belic^ved in old 
M'omen's n^ncHlies, and has h^ft us a nundxT of recip(»s that our 
latest village sorccTcrs woidd not havi* disowned. In his advic(\s to 
his sou he savs, ''The (ireek rac(* is verv vicious; and, believe 
this as the voice of an oracle, with its literature it will spoil every- 
thing at Itome : it will ho far worse still if it sends us its 

deities of Olympus; ^ socoivl, Xhi-^ pn folia is placrd in iho o'litro nf a taldi* «>f cinular fnrin, tho 

e<l^» of which l^'un* tlie twrho >l^'-iis of tin* z<Mhar witli th»' rnil»l»'in <»f \\w «ll\iMity, ^\ho 

presides ov IT each month of tin* v«'ar. 'V\w cavitv in tlw niidtlle nf th«' ta)»h' >«'r\iMl a^^ a >un- 

<linl; the traces of the net^Ue-* wliicli inarK'»-<l tlie limir^ syinh<>lis«'(l }»y \\w t\v»'h«' <Il\iniii»*> an* 

f*t ill visi))le. It is certain that tliis nmnunirnt wa^i nia<l»' f<»r lIoin«'.>inc«» the \:**\ Mar». i^ tlH-rmn 

rt-preHMittnl hy a wolf, an<l th«' <liain»'t»*r of tli.' patrlln i-. a <'iihitii.< (1717 imhf^i.a ]i«»nian 

lii»*nsureof lenglh. The <leities are plac»'<l in thr f'tllowini,' <»nh'r: .Injiittr. \'«'nus. .Mar> (lH'twt'«'n 

\ ♦*nus and Mars a Cupid), l>iana, Cen*s. Vista. M»'niiry. \'uh-an. N»'ptini«', .hni<>. A]»"ll«» and 

-^liiu»n'a. See Froh ner, -N'o/ice tie la sculpture a/itif/uc du Musvr nftftnn<il du Luurrtj ^^^l. i. 

p- 0-J4. 

It ha« only produced Giulio.Uomano. 
' Pliny, Xatl£ist.,\'u.m, 
* J'hid, and Cenaor., de Die nat, 23. 

YY 2 
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(l(icf<irn. They liave sworn among themselves to kill all the 
biirbaiians with their medicines ; they make us pay dearly for 
(ititiiiiiiiig our eoufidence, and poison us the more easily. My son, 
I'cmcmbiT that I foi-bid theo doctors," " He thought," adds i*Hny, 
''that niedieal services ought to be gratuitous, and that is why, 
though they invited ^sculapius to Kome, 
the Romans relegated him to a temple 
built outside the gates, on the Tiberine 
island." ' 

Needs were felt which had formerly 

been unknown, and which showed that 

the econeuiie conditions of society were changing. In 208 silver 

m(»ney had been coined ; in 2U7 gold money is required.' The 

dictator Furius (350) had vowed a 

temple to Juno Moncta, and had 

built it on the Capitol, on the place 

where the house of Manlius had been 

razed.* During the war with Pjirhus 

a monetary office was added to it,* 

and " the good counsellor " became 

the protectress of coiners, which 

causes no surprise in a country 

where Jupiter Hercius, the protector 

of property, also took the surname 

<pf Pecimia, the god of gain.' 

illy, the ta-ffetitarii had long encumbered the Forum, anil. 




Aj^iitutii.' 



Fii 



another sign of the times, the nobles had bo completely foi^ttcn 



' Xnt. Ititt., xxix. (i-M. Tlic form of a vetmel had Iieen RiVfii to that islaod, and tliei« nur 
Hiill Ih' Hti'ti m-ul))iiiri-<l mi ils Htoiif prow thu aiulT of .iJDcuUpius and the serpent twiBteil round 
il. Ah for I hi' tcniph', tlii'rt' \\<-tv found in tbe ruliiH u qunDtity of haDda, feet, etc, that U to 
snv, fi-'f:!,. iiffi'riiitpi MS pertain »f our chiin'ht's hniv. 

.MONKTA. ILad of Juno MotiHa. On the r^veiw. T. CARISIVS. laurelled coin. 
with innil U-i\vti'ii a pair of pincers anil a liaiuinpr. Silver coin of iheCanvan family. 

' I'hnv il'i'i, xxxiii. :). Tin' ailver di'iinrii, atriirk in l>t>r<, were won b 10 a«M of bronKaT 
1- VP'" ■'•■"* wJ '""W, Ibf writ's of ^Id and talvir coins. 
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r*ri»fTse. i'N. LENT\*L> EarV* •*n a 

family, wieizfeiiiz ^^clr 1U*'13& zr^^ 
tr»>T. wb^rxrm^ an ann^tu oi tbe 0»rnn- 
fieian familr. a drmvin? of wliidi wr 
ei^e later oo. w^ti^lirf l±*t^C ffraia* 
tr«T. Tbe diflef^efare maT dsf^D*! 
upoo tbe extraordinaiT prtterratiun 
of the laner. 




Golden qiiinarittft or deflLi -anpeiiSw Chi 
the obTtrnse. a hturt *4 VictorT and the 
le«>ra4, C. C JE^. DIATER; on iL,» 
r^v^ne, L. PL-\NC. PR.EF. VilR 
r>ui>i the sacrificial Ta:«e. Gi4dt*u 
quinariiis of the MimctiaQ family. 




StitT »estertii. On theobrwrw, a b«.'ad 
of Mars and the figure VX ; od the 
reverse, ROMA. Eagle oo a thundrr- 
bolt, a piece of Campanian manu- 
facture: period of the first workmair- 
ship in g^M» 




Forty te«tertiL HefaaHcd head of 
Mars and the figure XXXX : on the 
rererse, an eagle on a thonderholt 
with the legend ROMA. Alio a piece 
of Campanian make, and of the 
period a« the preceding ooe. 




Twenty ae«tertiL Mart and XX 
awrntyi: same emblems and 
origin a> xUv two preceding piecenL 
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Argent arii.' 



the undent prejudices -against commereo, that a law had just been 
made to forbid senators to have at sea a sliip of more than three 
huiidi-cd amphorw iu freight. This iirohibitiun served the purpose 
of the freedmen and wrarii, who could then monopolise all thi^ 
comi(iei-ce of the republic. Since 
sliamc had attached to usury, it 
was they especially who lived by 
this lucrative trade. Formerly the 
indebted proprietor remained in 
his class ; after the Pcctelian 
law (820) the creditor had in- 
scribed to his account the pro- 
[Hvty which he had received as 
security, so that he gained at once both the interest of his money 
and publie ciin.-'ideration, since liis social cimditicm rose in prnpoHioii 
as liis debtor's sank. The gi-eat wars in which Itomc new found 
herself engaged increased the influence of business men ; they 
nistituted themselves aniiy-eontnietors, and by an agreement amtrng 
themselves, formed an order dreaded even by the senate. AVe shall 
fii'c later on the insolence of the commissary, I'ostumius of l*yrgi, 
and the ciiTinnspection of the senators, qui ordhiem puhUcanorum 
iij/'emum nolehanl? 

Grievous symptoms revealed the dangers to which the conquest 
of the world would expose Roman manners. Thirtet-n senatoi-s had 
been degraded by the censors of the year 2')2 ; and a general, 
Pai)irius Matho. to whom the senate Iiad refused an oration for 
his victones iu Sardinia, went to have his trium])]! on the Alban 
Jtount, before other gods than those of the Capitol.' Sonu; 
IKifricians renounced the severe formalities of marriage by cm- 
farrcad" in favour of the union concluded by pmvhase, coeuij>lii>\ 
it was in some sort civil n\arriagc replacing religious nian-iage. 
Vjilerius Maximus asserts that the divorce of Curvilius Ihiga (283) 
caused givat indignation. There is no reason for seeing in this 



' Iln^ri'Hpf from llit; Vatican, rhanfr^r sealed behiiul a coiinlpr. On liifl 1i.'ft a wire 
frratiiiK v<'rv xiiiiibir lo tliiisc hIiII <'iii]iluywl in estubliifhiueiits of I hat ki]Hl. Uii tliu riglit a lienp 
r)i itiiin>-_\ anil u tigiin- currying a bag. 
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any symptom of a weakening of customs. Carviliiis had sworn 
bt^fore tlie censors tliat in repudiating his sterile wife he had no 
other motive tlian tliat of furnishing the republic with citizens.^ 
Afany otluTs before him had repeated to their wives the form of 
repudiation : '' Take what belongs to thee and give up tlu^ 
k(\ys ; " for in a soeii^ty in which the husband had tlie right of 
life and dc^ath over his wife, he must necessarily have also the 
right of divorce, which indeed, the Twelve Tables recognised.^ 
It was long after the period at which we have arrived that 
divorces, by their multiplication, introduced disorder into families. 
Finally, the severities of C^amillus against celibacy, which were 
renewed by the censors of this same year, were less a measure 
of moral than of military order. 

Eeligion preserved its character of interested worship. It 
created neither a body of doctrines nor moral teaching,' and had 
always one single aim — to know the will of the gods, in order to 
try and bend them. But since the auguries, abandoned to the 
plebeians, had ceased to be a political instrument, they had lost 
much of their authority ; the gods had so often deceived the hopes 
of their woi-shippers that some already doubted, and the priests 
sought to avert the effects of this doubt by mitigations of the 
ancient severity. The ritual prescribed the cessation of all work 
on ferial days, on pain of profanation. This rigour was avoided 
by clever interpretations. " What is it permitted to do on a 
feast-day ? " was asked of the high pontiff, Scaevola. " All that 
cannot be neglected without harm." The pious Vergil says, 
"Nothing hinders from washing the bleating flock in the whole- 
some water of the river ; " and Yarro, " In war there is no need 
to make any distinction between flies fasti and nefasti^ * In fact, 
Fabius C^mctator declares that everything serviceable to the republic 
is a(!('omi)lished inid(»r good auspices, everything that is contrary 
to it^ under evil auspices, and Flaminius boldly braves them. 

' Id., ii. 1 ; A 111. i\A\., iv. .3. 

M 'ic, yViiV., ii. '2^. The Snintiniun law, to repress shockinp vices, Lb of unknown date; 
it cxiHtt**! in the time of Cicero {ad Fam.^ viii. 12); but I do not think it existed two oeuturtea 
earlier. 

^ Sfirra mirifuf ad homiiifA melwres faciendoM qitam ad vohtntatem deorum eonciimndam 
upectalmnt. (lloltiuH, llint.jur. Rom. itneam. p. 12.) 

* Mucrob., Sfttum, i. Hi. 

* Cic, de Sen^rf., \. 
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The signs had been a continual cause of preoccupation and 
teri'or; MarceUus, who became live timers consid, and who was 
then already augur, once saved his sacc^rdotal character by saying : 
''When I meditate an enterprise, I close my litter so as not to 
see contrary auspices." ' The theologians of Rome, who had 
become as complaisant as others have b(»en for us, decided that 
where a sign had not been asked of the gods, one was at liberty 
to take no notice of it;- and Pliny considered that this libiTty was 
tlie greatest favour that the gods had granted to man/^ Since the 
time of Pascal we give a particular name to tliis manner of 
interpreting religious laws : it belongs to all ages because it is 
inliercuit in human nature. 

C'ertainly many believei's might still be coimted ; the high 
pontiff, Metellus, had just lost his sight in saving the Palladium 
from tlie flames,* an act which was, however, still more political 
than rc^ligious. liut what we wish to point out is that there were 
tlie incredidous, like that Claudius who had the sacred chickens 
thrown into the sea, and his colleagm^ Junius, who disdained to 
consult them. Ennius dared to sjiy this much : '' No doubt I 
b(4i(*v(^ that the gods exist, but they scnrcc^ly trouble thinnselves 
about this world ; " and many applauded.'' There were also in- 
different men, like the Potitii who left to their slaves the care of 
tlu^ sacrifices to Ilercules, and the old riti^s w(*re abandoned. '' In 
the time of the second Punic war," says Livy, '' public or domestic 
sacrifices were no longer performed according to the ancient custom, 
but only in foreign fashion.^ As the old Italiot deities lost their 
credit, piety turned towards new gods. In the period of the 
deciMuvirs Apollo, a Greek divinity, had been introduced at Rome, 
not as the inspirer of the Muses — the Romans did not look so 
high — but as a useful god who kept off diseases. In 429 a temple 
was consecrated to him, on the occasion of a pestilence which had 
dc^solatiHl the city,^ and at the time of the greatest perils in the 

' Cic, de Dir.f ii. IM). ^ Senius, ad, yFneid., xii. 259. 

^ . . . . (^iio mioiere diviiue indulyentue niajus nullum est. {Nat. Hist., xxviii. 4.) 

* Livy, Epit.^ xxix. 

' Cicero, de l)iv., ii. r)0 : . . . . Ma^no plausu assentiente populo. 

*' Livv, XXV. 1. In 212 the senate itself decreed that sacrifice should be made to Apollo, 
///Y/»ro rifu. (Ibid.. 12.) They sent to l>elphi to consult the oracle several times. 

~ Apollo hein^ then a forei^ god, his temple was built without the walls. Dear the Gar- 
ment ul (iate, as that of .^Esculapius was relagfated to the Tibenne island. 
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second Punie war, the surest means of ruining Hannibal was 
thought to be the dedicating of ApoUinariau games to the " gud 
who saves," dcus soapitalis. In 293, after a violent pestilence, 
ambassadors had gone to Epidaums to demand the serpent of 
^ ^ ^sculapius,' which was 

'^\'^^^^^>^ / at once both the image 
and the genius of the 
god who appeared to Im* 
incarnate in him. *'()ur 
vigilant pontiffs on con- 
sulting the Sib3-lline 
hooks," says Valerius 
Maximus,* " found that 
the only means of re- 
storing health in Rome 
was to bnng jEsctdapius 
himself from Epidaurus. 
The republic, whose 
authority was already 
immense throughout the 
world, was persuaded 
that she would obtain 
PriesrofAp,,!!.,.' Yyy an embassy the only 

remedy indicated by the fates. Success answered this attempt. 
As soon as they arri\-cd, the dcputi(*s were led by the Epi- 
daiirians into the temple of ^Esculapius, which is situated five miles 
from llicir town, and invited them to take therefrom all that they 
thitugbt would be useful to the health of their country. The god 
ratified the words of the mortals ; for the serpent, which rarely 




wIiiHi f^ihoitlv giiili's under tlie ffrow, nnd after il« winler sle«p, atripe off 
I iK'w •nil'. uiiM ill ilic f\>v of tlio aticiuiita a prudent uiimal, which knew 
,' liiuliiif.' juicta ore toktn, and ibe ovmbol of renewed life after iUuew or 



uf .Iiilv. Tlir 
<1 t.i A;."II"-<I 



hI wliicb is in Ihc I,oiitro Museum, No. 89 in the Frfihw* 
••irrU/nciiiniiig, who were uiidouljlfdly only rused from ten to 
< iif .\i)c>llo, wli.we fpHlival llipy celebrated from the 4th to the 
(ir<'>-k rootiime. xtitli n rmwn made of the foha^ lA the tne 
jifli nf lUfin liiid in hi;< Iioiis« a bronie tripod on which ereiy 
iiiUnl iiiHin liiB god. (Serrius, ad jEnrid., lii. 362.) 
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appeared to the Epidaurians, but always to announce some good 
furtuni! to thein, and which they honoured as they did ^Eseulapius, 
began to puss thi-ough the most frequented quarters of the town. 
After liaving thus for three days offered liimscif to the religious 
ailiniiiitiou of the crowd, he directed his course towards the Hainan 
galley, testifying by joyous inovcnients the desire wliieli he had 
fur a more gloi'ious iTsidencc. He euteix'd the vessel iu the 
presence of the ailrighted sailors, reached 

the cabin of the ambassador, Q. <.)gulnius, X-""°^u^''p*. °^\ 
ami rolling liimself into numerous folds, he fi ^,,if>^'%\ [I l'[iTv\ 
i-emained there in profound tranquillity, y- ^r^('^^c^-^ ^^'^^ 
The ambassadors having obtained their ■ '^ ' j ' ^^'^' J >^'/ 
utmost wishes, returned thantsgivings to 
the gods; and, after having learnt tlie .,,,,,..._.' " ,. 

manner of paying honoiir to the serpent, ^••^"Jiy/jiii;^^'^^ 

hastened to leave Epidaurus. A fortunate Coin of Corara.«i«>. represemiw 

' itie amval of .Pjiiciuapiua on the 

voyage soon landed them at Antium. There iflundof tlwTiiwrmilieforaiof 
the S(4'pent left the vessel, and took bis way '"*^''P''" ' 
towards the vestibule of the temple of jEsculapius, where stood 
!i i)alm tree, the crest of which rose majestically above a bushy 
myrtle. lie rolled himself round the trunk of tlie tree, and 
remained there three days, during which time food was brought 
tu him. Tlie iunbassadors feared that he would not again return 
into the g-alley ; but, quitting; the hospitable lodging of the temple, 
he went and resumed his former phice to be cai-ned to Itomo. 
I'hially, the deputies bad scarcely set foot on the banks of the 
Tiber when lie swam to the island, where a tenqple was afti'nvarda 
dedicated to liim, and his airixal removed the horrible scourge 
against which his aid had been employed." 

(.)n the island of the Tiber there was already a sanctuary of 
Faunus.' wlio, like ^l-lseidajiiua, gave oracles by sending dreams, and 
till- oi-iicU's of the ancient Latin deity could only have been recipes 
fur curing man and beast. The residence of the god of Epidaurus 
was thus settled bef(U'eliand, but popular iuiagimdion could not 
allow that he liad entered Itome in a simple manner ; hence the 
marvellous eireumstauces which we have just R-lated. This account 

' Si'v Inior im a iloiililt^ IIiTmrs in tlic Cahinrt de Ji'ianee, reprMcnling on one side the head 
uf Fituiius, mill uu the other that of Tutnaus Mutinua. 
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forms part of Roman history, and even of the history of the human 
mind; for the spectacle of this strange superstition among a i>eople 
80 wise in council, so resolute in action, who left nothing to 
chance — that is to say, to the providence of their gods, and who 
appeared to demand everything of them, shows that th(Te is no 
age of the world in which man's mind cannot associate^ opi)osites, 
the most resolute thinking and most puerile credulity. 

The senate gave anotlier proof of this at the moment 
when there was about to take place the givatest event in 
Rome's history, and a pledge of the conquest of the world. 
In 203, on the eve of Zama and of tlie fall of Carthage, they sf^t, 
by the order of the Sibylline oracles, to seek in Asia Minor a 
Phrj^gian divinity held in gi-eat renown among the nations of thr 
peninsula. 

This singular goddess, difficult to comprehc^nd, who was 
originally, no doul)t, a representation of the earth, and whom 
the rjrec^ks had mad(^ the mother of the gods, could not 
enter Rome in a manner less miraculous than ^Esculapius. She 
also received the honour of a legend. ^' Five of the noblest persons 
in the republic being sent to Delphi, they received this answer : 
' King Attains will cause the Romans to obtain what th(*y desire, 
and the goddess, transported to Rome, must receive hospitality there 
from the most virtuous of the citizens ! ' The king of Pergamus, 
who was at war with Philip of Macedonia, had need of the fri(*nd- 
ship of the Romans ; it did not seem to this sceptical Greek that 
he would pay too dearly for it nt the price of a sacrilege, and he 
persuaded the priests of Pessinus to give up the image of their 
divinity, the ' Ida^«nn Mother.' " These priests formed a rich cor- 
poration, whose chief was a sort of sovereign. But, sun-ounded by 
Gauls, who claimed to make Pessinus one of their capitals, th(*y 
could refuse* nothing to a prince who was himself the enemy of the 
Galatiiins, and whose protection was so necessary to them. They 
gave the idol, and made* arrangements to persuade the devoto<»s 
that Cyb(»l(% although she had set out for the* banks of the Tiber, 
r(»mained on thosi^ of the Sangarius. 

At Rome it remained to nominate the most virtuous man in 
the republic, that he might receive* the goddc^ss. Many competitors 
arose ; men of consular rank, former dictators, canva^^sed for Hub 
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C'luudia l)r«(f(finjf the Vessel of Cylieli;.' 



honour. It was assigned to a patrician, Publius Scipio, who was 

st'iirccly of an age for quasstorship, and who was a near rchi- 

tidii of tlio man who at that very time was just arriving before 

(.'arthage, and who had thus torn Hannibal from Italy. The clever 

pciij)]!! who sat in the 

si'iiato flattered the liberator 

(if ]{ome by this choice, 

and at the same time 

avoided giving offence to 

tluiw who, by reas(»n of 

theii' age and dignities, 

could not be jealous of 

an eiitin'ly jiolitical favour 

done to a young man who 

was still in obscurity. 

When the vessel arrived at the mouth of the Tiber, P. Rcipio 
went on board and reeeive<l the goddess fnnn the liiiiids of the 
priests. Hut the sliip stranded on a shoal, and all efforts were 
powerh'ss tn get it off again. One of the noblest ladies, Claudia 
(luinta, whose eonduet .shinder had attaolied, stood forth from 
aiming the matrons, imphm-d Cybele, and asked her to bear M'itness 
to her virtue by yielding, "she, the eliaste goddess, 
to <lia.<(e hand.<." She tied her girdle to the ship 
and dragged it along, and Rome possessed a titular 
divinity and one more miracle. Livy dared not re- 
late this story, whieh Ovid gives at full length. 
Itul Cieero and ev^-n Tliny believed in it, and the Tl.f> Bisfii «tone.' 
statue of Claudia, whieh was placed in the vestibule of Cybele's 
temph', did not permit a Homan to doidit it' 

Cybele was vencnited luider the form of a black stone, which 
was, no doubt, an aci-olitc,* and her orgiastic worship contrasted 
strangely with the gravity of Koinan solemnities. Accordingly, 




.■li,.f ill 111,. Pin rii'inentiim Mii.'^'iim. 
nil wliirli is tlic Hlnck Slnm>, »iirnii>UTilfd by a slaff's liesd. Reverse of a brrniM 



' I,iVV. XX 

I/itt., \\\. itr,. 

'.\.-r.ilit,.. nrtliiimi. 



li 14 ; Ovid. Fofti, L*IIS wy. ; Cicero, rf* Ilarutp. rep., 1.3 ; Pliny, Xal. 



line, ns Ihe Tiirkisli peawinlii wiy. wlin (ttnhiile to meteors healing 
Till' Blnek Stnne of PesMiius might also liave been only a piece of 
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although thfi Roman Pantheon opened to this foreign (U\*inity, the 
patricians did not open theii- ranks to her priests, and refused to 

be her pontiffs. A 




An Arch Oallus. 



citizen woidd have 
been dishonoured by 
the mutilation to 
which the Phrygian 
Gulli condomiwd them- 
selves; the lattiT re- 
mained the iiiinisters 
of their divinity. 
I-lach year Cybele took 
a mystic bath at the 
junetitm of the Anio 
and the Tiber. A 
priest clothed in pur- 
ple wuslied the sacw^d 
stone therein, while 
the Galli made a gnnit 
noise with flutes and 
;md mortified themselves 



tambouiiiies, uttei'ed effeminate shrieks, 
with whips fumished with kuueklo-bones. 

Augustus allowed the shapeles.s image of the Idrean mother 
to be placed upon one of his coins; Hadrian, better adnsed, 
borrowed the type of the fireeks, who represented the goddess 
seated on a throne with a mural crown on her brow and lions 
couched at her feet. 

After the firecian and Phrygian gods came those of the Punic 
race; in 217 the erection of a temple to Venus Erycina was 
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(Iccrecti, who was then for the first time adinittod to a st'at among 
tht! great Latin guds at the religious repast of the kdistenuum. 
Tliis Venus was the eelestial A'irgin of Car- 
thage and Tjxe, but at Cj-pms she liad be- 
come quecu of l'ai)hos and of Love ; at 
Itome, too, she was soon made goddess of 
voluptuousness. 

We have just spoken of the lectisteniium. 
This custom, like so many other aucient ones, 
astonishes us ; but by saerifices the faitliful 
entered into communion with the god, to 

wlmin tlK'y offered a part of the victim. lu fuiu'r.d repasts offerings 
were made to the dead; in domestic ones lil)atii>ns were pouivd out 
to the Lares ; on gi-eat occasions the whole t(i\ni or the semitoi-s, as 
its representatives, eommuned with the civic di\'inities by a i«d)lie 
feast. It was a n'ligiuus act, and it was thought necessary to the 
siifety ()f the city that it shtmld be accomplished.^ "We shall again 
find this usage eonuuandcd by religion in the funeral asscmiblies of 
the emi)ire and in the agapes of the early Cliristians. 

AH this shows that the religicm of the State was totter- 
ing, and that the Orieutid religions which were to prove fatal to 
the I^atiu sjiirit were alroadj' making an effort to invade the city 
of Jaims. IJut the teiTors of the; second Piinic war again 
strengthened the ancient worship. The nearer Hannibal approached 
to Rome the more do omens multii>ly, and the more does faith re- 
\ive. I,ater on we shall si'e what vi(;tory, safety and new 
spiritual needs make of it. 

In the new political organisation a great change ha<l also 
taken place. The peoiile had effacinl from the constitution the 
timiwralic principle which Ser\'ius had introduced into it. The 
centuries of knights had boon preserved, but the classes were 
almlislied, and the assembly of centuries differed from the assembly 
()f liihes only by a division which the hereditary respect of all 
Uouiaus for age and experience imposed {centuriw Juniortim et 



' ('vbule oil a linn. Iioldinfr a scpplru ond Ihc tympanon, or dram of the pripsis. 
(if n bri>ii)'.i> i-oi:i of Subjnn, tlio wifv of lladriuii. 

'' SuTi'iprii ri5i' wiXioiv avvhiirva. (Atben., Dnpnoi., V. p. JSfl(7.) 
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seniorumy This was the definite triumph of the principle* of 
equality, in the name of wliich the tribunes had always fought. 
The constitution became, then, more democratic. This is seen in 
the nomination of Flaminius and Varro, who were raised to the 
highest offices in spite of the senate and the omens, and in that of 
Minucius and of the adventurers to whom the people entrusted 
armies against Ilannibal. Moreover, the ancient and popular as- 
sembly of the tribes still existed, and when the tribunes resumed 
their revolutionary rdU it served their designs. 

But a century still separates us from the Gracchi, and the 
aristocracy had advanced so far in manners, that even at the time 



* The united texts of Livy, Cicero, and Dionysius unfortunately only throw partial lif^bt on 
the tninsforniation of the assenihlies of centurie^j. They say enough, however, to place it Wyoiid 
douht (Cf. Livy, i. 43, xxiv. 7, xxvi. 22, xxvii. 6 ; Cic, de Leg. agr., ii. 2; Pro Plane., 20; J)r 
I^g.f iii. 4; and every page of the Demand of the con*. ; Dionysius, iv. 21 ; Polybius, vi. 4, etc.). 
Hut it seems that two attempts were made to effect tliis change. During the war with llannilml. 
and up to the year 171) — a time at whicli he speaks of a great change in the suffrage — Livy 
frrrjut'iitly (xxiv. 7, xxvi. 22, xxvii. (>) gives to tlie centuries the name of triWs. In the election 
of 21 1 »'ach triU' appears divi<led into two centuries, one of juniores and one of seniores, wliich 
confirms th»' passage in Livy (i. 4t5l: trihivi^ numero eantm dnjdi'rafo, centttriut Juniorum et 
Meninrum. At wliat ])eruMl did this change take phice P Necessarily after tlie Hortensian law, 
and according to Livy.;x>/f^ e.rplctan (/uint/ur cf tnginta trihitjt. Perhaps in 220, during tlie 
ceiisorshij) of Mainiiiius, liy whom, says the 20th epitome: libertini in quatuor trilnui reiUtfii 
suntf f/num (intta [since l)m]disjK'rsi jwr tnnncs fuiasfnt. All the (ierman writers differ on this 
date, because they do not s«'e that there might have lx»en two changes at different times. 
Franke gives V*)'} : Walter and IVter, 4oO; Niehuhr, .*j06; Nobbi», 2?^ ; Ihne, 241 ; Goettling 
and (lerlach, 220; Schulze, 1*^1, It seems to me, however, that we cannot go far wrt^ng in 
placing this change in the interval hetween the two Pmiic wai*s. The number of thirty-live 
trilH's was only coni])lettMl in 211, and in 2l'") cvnturies of triU^s are already seen. At this time 
of repuhlicaii ecjuality, of poverty and heroism, the timocratic principle of the census mu8t 
necessarily ha\e Ummi etTace<l. It had already disappeared from the legions, wIkmm) oi^raiilsat ion 
no l«»:iger depende<l «>n the division into chisses establisheil by Servius ; the plelx:iaiis, who had 
lately won equality on all points, could easily cans** it to disap}H'ar from the Forum too. More- 
over, hy the depreciation of tlie a*, then re<luced to the ^ixth of the value which it had still had 
U^fore the first Punic war (Pliny, AVi^. 7/iW., xxxiii. l.*»; Varro, de lie mgt./x. 10), 100,000 
tnn'» re])resent»'<l in 210 only l(i,l)(>() of the ancient ones, to whi<-h the rise in the price of ci>m- 
niiMlitirs gave an infinitely smaller value than in the time of Servius. The rtwilt of this was 
that the same fortune wliich innler Servius would have admittt^i a man into the fifth claj^s, 
raiM-^l liiiii in 240 to the first. In fact, tlie classes no longer exist«*d, since an immense majority 
«>f the citizens found themselves in the first; there was therefore, no m»ed of a revolution 
to alM>li.>.h them, and their sMp]>ression ])assiHl unnoticed. Without classes there cimld l»e no 
centuries. The oM di\i.sion known and loved by the iH^ople, \\\\o juniores and seniorea, yv%a 
hoWfVer preservt^l. 

Dili the dangers of the m'Con<l Punic war invested the senate with a kind of dictatorship, 
which tlM'> wen' imwilling to gi\e up aft»'r having exercistnl it for fifteen years ; the ihdiility 
was re-organis«'d. ac<|niri>d confidence in its«>lf, and. in onler to fortify its gniwing p<»wer, was 
d»'.-irou> of r»'-i'«itah]i«»hi?ig tin- cati'gories of fortunes. Li\y says of the ct>nsor8 of the year 17J>« 
Miitarnnf suffni'jifi, nyionatimrjur gmtrihus h nniiiumy rttusis ft qmeslibnA^ tribut de9criy9eruHt 
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when equality was proclaimed as the principle of Roman society, 
a new nobility rose on the ruins of that which the laws of Licinius, 
Publ. Philo and Ilortensius had destroyed. If there were still any 
patricians, the patriciate no longer existed as a political body. In 
the s(»nate and in high offices plebeians were now more numerous 
than the descendants of the patrician families. In 205 the two 
consuls were plebeians ; but these ncAV men liad only entered one 
after another into the senate; far from modifying the spirit of it, 
they had yielded to its influence and accepted that ancient policy 
which kept the public witliin the wise limits of a moderate 
democracy. Community of interest led to family alliances, which 



(xl. 51), and thenceforth the classes, which indeed had always existed on the censors' books, since 
tht» tax was proportional to fortune, resumed their political cliaracter. In WM \w speaks of the 
centuries <»f knijrhts and of manv centuries of the first chiss. At the eh'ction of Dolabella 
Cicero (PhiL, ii. .*J:{) rites the preroj^ative centur\', the vote of the first, »ec(jnd, and remaining 
classes. In all iiis speeches he mentions nothing but classes, though he looks upcm the trilM»s as 
the fjindamental division of the Uoman people. It is these tril)es that he suWivides into classes 
an<l centuries : centioreA parfej* pojm/i in tribu-^ describnnfOf e.rin pccuniaa^ rerifafeMf oi'ftineK jmr^ 
tiunto {fie Ler/.f iii. .S), and numerous testimonies confirm these wonls {Vf. Dionys., v. 21 ; 
Salhist, fie Orii. rep.^ ii. 8; Aulus (.rellius, vii. l.*5, on the subject of the V(x?onian law and 
the figurative expression, to belong to the fifth class, in C^ic, Arad.f ii; 28). In the two last 
centuries of the republic, then, the centuries and classes existt^l as they had formerly dcme, and 
rested on the same principle as the ancient divisitm of Servius. Dionysius acconlingly says : 
**The assembly by centuries is not destroyed, biit modified : it has l)ecome more democratic ** (iy. 
21) ; no doubt of it, because there was no longer the same dispn)portion in the number of cen- 
turies as in the past. Tlie passage in Livy (xliii. ItJ), where he only mentions twelve centuries 
of knights instead of eighteen, would l)e a proof of this. 

I think then that since 241 the grt»at assembly of the Roman people had been that of the 
trilx»s, each divided into two centuries, of seniorejf andjuniore^; that in 17i), as t*f|uality sank 
daily niort* out of sight, the categories of fortune were re-t»stablishe<l, in a more democratic 
form however, than by Servius; these changes l)eing, moreover, in perfect accord with the 
history of those times, ought, it seems to me, to be admitted without dispute. AVhat now 
follows is mertdy hypothesis. 

'riius each tribe contained classes, according to the passage in Livy for the year 170 and 
the texts indicated alx)ve, probably five, as of ohl, and as is expressly 8tate<l in the work de Ord, 
rep., ii. H, and the Acatlemica of Cicero. Each class was divided mXojuniores and jfenioreM^ as 
was each tribe before 170, as was each class after Servius, and as is proved by twenty passages 
in Ci(»t»ro: ojtiniujn (etatum atfiue, ordinum (XiX., iv. 1 ; prt) Flafxo, 7, etc.). There were, then, 
.T) tribes, containing 175 classes, subdivided into JioO centuries, together with 18 centuries of 
knig)»ts. Thus all the cla.sse3 having the same numl)er of centuries had the same numln'r of 
votes. The small number of the wealthy did not overpower the crowd of the poor. Moreover 
the lot decide<l (since C. (iracchus) which should l)e the premgative centur}* whose vote, which 
was looke<l on as an omen, was generally followed by the others. These m<Mlitications then, 
gave as Dionysius affirms (iv. 21 ), a more democratic character to the assembly of centuries; 
let us note however, that the fate of an election or a law Was really in the hands of the middle 
class, who by siding below or above, gave the majority to the rich or the poor. But the real 
ass«'mbly ]>y tril)es was not destroyed. The Gracchi made use of it to pass their laws in spite 
of the rich. As for the census of each class, it is difficult to determine. According to Livy 

ZZ 
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uiiitod the new nobility with the old, and the Boman aristocracy 
found itself not destroyed, but renewed by all these popular laws. 

Those whose ancestors had striven most vigorously for equality, 
hastened to raise a barrier between themselves and the people, by 
usinj^ the right of images which every curule office gave. " When 
some person of high rank dies at Rome," says Polybius, "he is 
solemnly borne to the Forum with the images of his ancestors, 
preceded by the fasces and axes, and covered with a prcetexta, a 
robe of purj^lc or gold cloth, according as he had held the consul- 
ship or the prsetorship, the censorship, or had the triumph. At 
the foot of the orators' platform they are placed on ivory seats, 
and the son of the dead man relates his exploits, and then those 
of his ancestors. Thus the reputation of great citizens is ever 
renewed ; their glory becomes immortal, and the people cannot 
forget it." The cold Polybius himself grows animated at the 
sight. "It is the most exciting scene," cries he. It was 
also the surest means for the nobles to justify their ambition, even 
in the eyes of the people, by ceaselessly reminding them of their 
s(Tvices. Jealous as the patriciate had formerly been of keeping 
n(»w men from honours, they had decided since the first Punic war 
that the a)diles and not the treasury should henceforth bear all 
the expenses of the public games. Now it was necessary to pass 
through the rodileship before attaining the high offices. It was 
thus closing the access to them against all who had not a sufficient 
fortune to dare to canvass for this onerous magistracy. 

To the ascendancy which f ortime, birth, the habit of command, and 

(xx'iv. 1 ) we mi^bt fix it thuA : the first class, above 1,000,000 ases; tbe aeoond, from a mQllon 
ti) :JU(),000; the third, from 300,000 to 100,000; tbe fourth, from 100,000 to 60,000; the fifth. 
from 50,000 to 4,(XX). 

Tlu'He fi^fun'M may *m» disputed, because our texts are deficient, but the principle of the new 
or^nnisntion appoarn lK>vond a doubt ; it is the fundamental principle of the Roman oonatitu- 
tioii : np plurimum valfaut piun'mi, that is to say, the poor, who form the greatest number, must 
!n»t have tlie pn*pond«Tanco. The tribunes, who now enter the senate and form part of the new 
iiohility, an» no h)nger party men, but statesmen; accordingly they willingly accept the organ- 
isation wliiirli prevents Ilome Wcomin^ a frightful demagogy ; for as the number of new dtiaens 
iiicn'iu««Hl daily, it wtis necessary to esta))lLHh at any price an order which would ensuro a certain 
])n*ponderance to the old llomans. If the assi*mbly by centuries had absorbed the aasemblj of 
tribes, Itome would have bet>n an oligarchy, suspicious and tyrannical, like Venice. If the 
romitia by tri)K>s had alisorbtMi the comitia by centuries, liome would have been a eenaek«ide- 
mocrar}', like the Athens of Cleon [!]. By the existence of the two kinds of aasemblteiythe nobilitjr 
and tlie |MM)ple. the rich and the poor. preserve<l a balance till the day when the empire became 
1<K) great, and it was necessary to sacrifict* lil)erty to power. 
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the exclusive knowledge of the formulee of law ' gave them, there was 
added, for a great number the patronship of the allies. Every free 
nation of Italy had at Rome a patron who represented its interests, 
and in case of need, defended it before the senate or the people. 
The senate had, it is true, reserved the right of judgment on 
differences between the towns, of deciding on the complaints of 
citizens, against their city, on crimes against Rome, on internal 
discords, etc. ; but, generally speaking, they left this care to the 
patrons,^ who were always chosen from influential families. This 
clientship of a city or of a whole people increased the consideration 
and the power of the nobles in a manner dangerous to liberty. 
Accordingly, in 234, a jyrcetor peregrinus was created, who extended 
his jurisdiction over foreignei's, and who, being placed between 
them and the nobles, restrained the patronage of the allies within 
limits, in which it could only be useful to the republic. 

From another point of view this institution had grave social 
consequences. The prwtor peregrinus^ not being able to accord to 
foreigners the benefits of the civil laws of Rome, was obliged to 
seek among the rules of right or principles of natural equity, 
common to many nations, which constituted a new juridical domain, 
that of the right of nations. Thenceforth the jus gentium did not 
cease to make inroads upon the jus civile^ or peculiar right of 
Rome, the narrow enclosure of which it finally carried by storm, 
and with it fell the privileges of the Quiritcs. 

Thus, since the laws of Ilortensius, the constitution had 
become more democratic, and still the aristocnicy had been 
re-organised. The patriciate had been destroyed as a pri- 
vileged caste ; the nobility was allowed to continue as a class 
invested with honourable distinction.^ In a word, the laws were 
democratic, the customs were not ; and this contrast, far from being 
a cause of weakness to Rome, gave her great strength, since it 



' Aftor Flavius (p. 292) the nobles had invented new formulae; but they were divulged 
about 200,yM-» j'Kmilianum. (Pomponius, on the Dig., I. ii. 2, § 7.) 

' Claudii became the patrons of the inhabitant8 of Messina ; Minutianus of fifteen Umbrian 
tribes; the Marcelli of the Sicilians; the Fabiiof the Allobropres; the Gracchi of theSpaniards; 
Cato of tlie Cappadocians and Cypriotes, etc. : . . . turn pUbem, socioSf regna colere et colt 
licitum. (Tac, Ann., iii. 55.) 

* Tliese distinctions, says Poly bins, are a great cn(H)uragenient to virtue (vi. 58). This was 
Napoleon*8 thought when he destroyed the feudal nobility arid (Treated the legion of Honour. 

zz2 
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thus united the advantages of a popular government with those of 
an aristocratic state, without the inconveniences occasioned by the 
exclusive predominance of one or other of these political forms. If, 
however, the ancient tribunes had been unable to sever the aristo- 
cracy from the vitals of Roman society, if, deserting the people 
they themselves had gone over to the hostile camp, they had 
successors in the tribuneship who continued their work. They 
had abolished classes, and had only left the nobles that influence 
which everywhere attaches to great names and to great fortunes. 
At the same time the censors had driven back the freedmen^ into 
the four city tribes. The nobility and the foreign masses were 
thus restrained, and the true Roman people ruled masterfully in the 
Forum, faithful to its gods, its manners and its discipline, because 
these new needs, this growing love of luxury, this contempt of 
ancient customs and ancient beliefs, which we have spoken of 
above, had not yet descended to the heart of the nation. This 
middle class which had conquered the Samnites, Pyrrhus and 
Carthage, was still as devoted, as brave, and even as numerous. 
For if the agrarian law was not faithfully observed, at least the 
watchfulness and the fines of the sediles prevented the concentration 
of property, whilst the distributions of land multiplied small 
heritages and formed that nursery of Roman soldiers, whence 
Rome soon draws twenty-three legions. 

This period is the best age of Roman liberty. But it must 
be well understood that this liberty was not like that which we 
love ; for the Roman citizen, whom we picture to ourselves so 
proud of his rights, was not sure of his social rank, which at 
each lustrum the censor might deprive him of without trial, or 
of the independence of a private life into which the same magis- 
trate penetrated, armed with the severities of his irresponsible 
magistrary. This republican was the serf of the State, and every- 
thing — liberty, justice, morality — yielded at need to the maxim 

' Li w. Epit., XT. The wealth ama-«wed by the (frarii, and their constant efforts to apread 
thprajiflv»»H tlmmgh all the tribes, no doubt contributed to the abolition of the clastea. Men 
«iw th*' n#-c»'wity of restricting the exercise of political rijrhu to the plebeian proprietors and 
ajfrirulton«, who in that quality were int«»re8ted in the preservation of the State and of liberty; 
hut ih»- ftrarii cviiH*'\vf^\y Htrovp againnt this limitation, which was renewal in vain in 304, in 
•J-J<). |m,hal.ly in I-^l.and in IfW. Clodius wished to distribute them through all the tribe*. 
TiuLt N»'r.) they tilM the equestrian order and the senate. (Tac., Ann,, xiii, 28, 37.) 
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that the safety of the State is the supreme law, an exeellent 
maxim when the citizen understands it as an obligation for him 
to d(»vote his fortune and his life to his country, but a maxim 
whieli may become* detestable when it is the government that 
decides what is required for the safety of the State. 




lleverae of u Littl« Broiizo Coin of CVIiz in IMirv^ia. 



CHAPTER XXlll. 

THE SECOND PUNIC WAR UP TO THE BATTLE OP CANN^ (218-216). 

I. — Kaxniijal in Spain. 

IF the .scaiato in answer to the appeal of Utica and the merccnarieSy 
during the revolt of the armies of Carthage, had sent them 
two k'gions, it would have been all over with the great African 
city ; Amilcar would not have undertaken the conquest of Spain, 
Hannibal would not have attempted that of Italy, and infinite ilb* 
woidd have been spared to niunbcrless popidations. Rom(> lacked 
boldness. It was not respect for good faith which stayed her. 
Ker priests and augurs would easily have found the means to set 
at ri\st a conscience that was not over scrupulous ; but on the 
morrow of the Pimic war she had to bind up her wounds; and as 
she dared not risk a great iniquity, she contented herself with a 
small one — the indirect help given to the mercenaries in ^Vfrica and 
the seizure of Sardinia. Amilcar had time to save Carthago and 
to double her empire.* 

In the ycnir 218, on the evi» of the second Punic war, the 
possi^ssions of tin* Carthaginians were disperecd from the Cyrenaiea 
to th(» mouths of the Tagus and Douro, on a line of from eight to 
nine hundred leagues, but narrow, without depth, and liable at any 
moment to be cut, either by the African nomads in their rapid 
incursions, or by an em^mv who could always find means to laud 
on tliis immense stretch of coast. The Koman republic, on the 

' For tilt' ('artliiii^inian naiiifs I mm- fnllow ilit- usual orthopraphy. If Hannibal, Tlftidru- 
Iwl, Amilcar wt-n- ul»s-uri* ])»'rs<»iKijrfs it wnuhl Ik» iit>f<lful tn nil! thoin by their true immeM, 
wliirli an* ^i\t'ii in Puiiir iiixTiptions. Ilaniiibaal. Azn>ubaaK and Aliiuilcar or Abiuilear, the 
l«atin form Aniilmr nii>w<Tii)ir tn two ilitTi-rt'iit iiamos. niu> of which HimitieK brother (aJI), the 
other servant {tM) uf Mrlkart. To writi* llaxlnihul aibl llamilrur is a n^al uiidtake, for 
the nspiniiiiMi in iIm-m* t\\>i nauii> i-^ tiwi frflilf tn U- niarkiHl hy an A; on the other hand it is 
\er\ «>tn>ii^' in llannilial. which ou^ht tn hu\e oiu*. (Ntitc by M. <le Saulcy.) 
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contrary, presented the aspect of a regularly constituted empire ; 
Rome placed in the middle of the peninsula; the peninsula itself 
protected by three seas, and, beyond these three se^s, like so many 
outposts guarding the approaches of Italy, lUyria, whence the 
legions kept watch over Macedonia and Greece ; Sicily, whence 
they obscTved Africa; and Corsica and Sardinia, in the middle of 
the road to Spain or Gaul, and commanding the navigation of the 
TviTheniau Sea. 

What added force to this rule, was that throughout the 
greatest part of Italy, it was accepted, if not with love, at least 
with resignation.^ Poor and warlike nations prefer to pay tribute 
with blood rather than with gold ; and Rome only asked soldiers 
of th(» Itlllians. In exchange for their stormy independence she 
had givi^n them peace,^ which favoured the development of popula- 
tion, agriculture, and commerce. They were no longer in dread 
lest some night a hostile troop should come and reap their fields, 
strip their vines and fruit trees, carry off their flocks, biun their 
villages, and lead their women and children into slavery. Rome 
had put an end to these evils and terrors, which before her time 
had been daily renewed at many points in Italy. Her censors 
covca-ed the peninsula ^Yith roads, drained the marshes, built bridges 
over th(» rivers, and erected temples, porticos, and sewei's in the 
Italian citic^s, so that Rome was not the only one to benefit by the 
spoils of the world.' To defend the coasts against the descnaits of 

' l-iivv i^iiy.s of the allies before Cunnse : . . jufto et nuxirrato regebantur imperiv; ner 
ahmwhant, fjwtd uiium vinculum fidei esty meiioribus jtarerf (xxii. 13), and Polybius, speaking of 
Hannibnrs ravages, extended aa far as Campania without a single town goinp over to liim, sayn: 
'E^ «•*»!• *:«i Traparrtfftiii'atr tiv nc Tt)y carairXi/^iv Kai Kara^iutfriv rrapd roTf <ri'/i/itixo*C roi' Pwftaiutv 
TToXirM/iaroc (iii. iH)). See in Livy the conduct of Naples and IVatum after Thrasiinene; of 
Canusium. Veiiusia* Nuceria, and Aceme after Cannw ; of Petelia, Consent ia, and Cortona 
after tlie defection of ilruttiuni ; the heroic resistance of the soldiers of Prwneste and Perugia 
in Cusilimnn, and the courage of a cohort of Peligiiian8,who were tlie first to enter the camp of 
Ilumio. In Sicily and in Sardinia, when the pnetors demand money and pn)vision.'* for their 
soldiers, tlie senate reply that they have nothing to send them, and the allies hasten to 
furnish all that is necessary* (Livy, xxxiii. ±1). For Petelia, compare especially Polybius, vii. 
fr. 1. It ivsisttMl for eleven months, and the inhabitants ate even leather and the bark of tn»e8. 
It was two sqiindi-ona of Samnites (Livy, xxvii. 44) who led the messi'Ugers of llaMlrubal to 
N»'r(», and t)iat general in his march from Canusium to the Metaurus was able to show his 
soldiers (juo ctmrui'ifu, qun admiraliunf, fptofarrtrr hominum iter mum reUbrahir. All along the 
n»ut^' numerous voluntwrs joined him. Finally, we know that on army and a fleet were fur- 
ni>)hHl to Scipio by the allies. 

* Hy forbidding wars between t<Twn and town. 

* The consulship of Com. Cethegus was pass<Hl in draining a part of the Pontine marahef. . . . 
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enemies or pirates, the senate had lately lined them with maritime 
colonies; to protect the Italian merchants they had declared war 
against the lllyrians and Carthage.^ Some among the nobles made 
a noble use of their title of patrons of towns to carry out immense 
works for the profit of the allies. Thus Curius had become the 
protector of Keate by cutting a canal through the rock of a 
mountain to lead into the Nera the overflow of lake Yelinus.* If 
we still possessed the second decade of Livy, we should no doubt 
find there many facts similar to these, which would prove that 
this domination, though established by force, and sometimes 
even by violence and perfidy, was excusable by the benefits it 
conferred. 

The glorj' of Eome, moreover, was reflected upon the Italians, 
as that of Athens and Sparta had been an honour to Greece. All, 
in spite of the differences of their condition, closed round her at 
the news of a Gallic invasion, and we shall see the ^dctorious Han- 
nibal remaining two years in the midst of Italy without finding 
a single ally there. Time had cemented the edifice constructed by 
the senate during the Samnite war, and had made of all the Italian 
nations a mass immovable by its union. In the last countries sub- 
dued, however, there still lingered among the populace, whose 
patriotism is often more disinterested than that of the great, regrets 
for lost liberty.' But everywhere the nobility had freely rallied 
roimd the Romans, as at Yolsinii, Capua, Nola, Tarentum, and in 
Lucania ; family alliances between this Italian nobility and that of 
Rome drew these ties closer. At Venice the nobles of the book 
of gold scorned those of the dry land; at Rome Ap. Claudius took 

siccatif, agerque ew its /actus ( Livy, £pit., xlvi.). For a later epoch «ee the works of -Em. 
Scaurus in Cisalpine Gaul during his censorship (Straho, V. i. 11), and in Livy (xli. 27) the long 
enumeration of constructions niude in llome and in several towns of Italy by the censors of the 
vear 174. 

' Uuring the war of the mercenaries. Later, ui 171). as Tarentum and Rrundisium com- 
plain»-<l of the Ilh riun pirates, the M»nate armed a fleet : they did the same for the Massaliot^s 
wh«»*^ c^inimerce was trouhltnl hy the Liguriun pirates. (Livy, xl. IK) 

" (ic, ad Aft., iv. lo. .S'e page?* lM'i'2 and ^(W. Tlie Romans liad also lowered the level 
tif the hik- of Alha, which fn^quently thrt»atene<l to inundate Latium. 

* /'/i//j« iv//// tnorffujt invajterat omufn Italuf rivitates, ut plehftt ah ojttumatibus dmentirmt 
ffttatu^ UomantM fanret, et jMj* ad Panon rem Iraheret (\a\\\ x\\\. 2). At Capua, during 
t}.»- r»-\'.lT, IT wa- ni»*n of th»* hiwer cla.s« who governed. The author of the movement was, 
IT I- tru**, a nohh-, hut U'for** the Mege one hundrtnl and twelve knights passed over to the 

KoIIiUfli}. 
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a C'umpuniim for liia eou-iu-law, aud the cx-oousul Li\ius married 
the daughter of a 
senator of Capua.' 

It was needful, 
then, that the empire 
of tlie Carthaginians, 
so colossal in appear- 
ance, should ivst on 
equally firm supports. 
The cnonnous contri- 
butions levied on tlieir 
subjects, and th(^ 
atrocities of the In- 
expiable war had 
doubtless not done 
much to reconcile 
them witli the Afri- 
cans. Utica, indeed, 
and Uippo-Zaryta had 
been desirous of 
giving themselves to 
the Konunis. On the 
coasts of Numidia 
and !Maiu-itaniu, some 
posts, at great dis- 
tances apart, and sur- 
rounded by barbarians, 
were scarcely sutii- 
cient to afford aid to 

, ■ ... , \'iisi' of Nolii. ' 

snips ni the danger- 
ous crossing fi-om Spain. In Si>ain itself the authority of Car- 
tliag)', or rather of Hannibal, was secui-ely established only in 
Itietica. J n the rest of the countrj-, as far as the Ebro, the 




' Livy, xxiii. 4. llv ndUs for Capua : . . . . cvnnubium rflitttum multa* familiat rlarai ac 
jM-ti-Htu Itomanu mifciifrat, 

' TliU Wautifiil viiM' n-itb [lirt« huidles, of Nolan maniifBCture, reprcwntg Jupil«r and 
.'K^'iiiH. pHJiitiil in nil im a black gruuud. Collectioo of the Cabinet dt /'ranee. No. 3330 in the 

Chukjiiiilet cululugue. 
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tribes had been conquered, but not subdued ; and the Roman 
genenils could ni:ike an appeanmee there as liberators of the 
peninsida much more easily than Haunibal in Italy.' 

llamilear had brought up his sous iu hatred of Rome. "'ThL-^e 
are four lions' whelps," said he, pointing to them, "who will grow 
up for her ruin " ; and Hannibal in his old age used to tell king 
Antiochus that before setting out for 
Spain, his father, in the midst of a 
solemn sacrifice, had made him swear 
eternal hatred to the Romans. 
"Fnim the time of his arrival in the 
camp of Hasdrubal," says Livy, "he 
4lrew all eyes towards him. Old 
soldiers thought they saw llamilear 
in his youth again : there was on his 
face the same expression of energy, 
the same fire in his glance. He 
presently needed no remembrance of 
his father to gain their favour. 
Never WM there a mind more fitted 
for two opposite things, to obey 
and t<i command ; so that it would 
have been diffieult to decide which 
cherished him more, the general or 
the army. Hasdrubal never <;hose 
any other leader when there was '""' 

some vigorous blow to be struck ; and under no other did the 
soldiers sliow more confidence. Incretlibly bold in confronting 
danger, he retained man-ellons pruiU'nee in \ien}. Xo labour 
wearied his bmly or i)rostnited his spirit. Ho supported heat and 
eohl e(iunlly well. For his food, he satisfied need, but never 
jih'asiire. His vigils and his sleep wen; not regulated by day and 
ni«lit. When his business was finished, he s<mght repBit* neither 




' S>t' l>»ly)iJLiK<ix. fl.nn'l .\. I-. ;ti) im lli>- liaii^litim-HK hikI •'xactbiw nf lb« L'sKbagitiiau 
prmTnU. llnHlriilNiU ii«-.. liml (••n-.-l IncIiMli^. Miin.li.iiius. uii.l Kii-con r.. pay liim (tiv«I miiM, 
nt»l I'l tfii-- liirii ili>-ir wit-'H iiikI •Iikil'IiI'th w Imstiip-s. uml iheau Uitt^r hud much looompUin 
■ >r in >)>.' i'.,iHliii-r ..f III.' <'..rili»t'miHri. lowar-N iWm. 

'' IliiM ill ili>- Nii)>liv MiM'iiiii. I'roUMy Hit- «iily thiii^ nlwul il belonging t< 
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ou a soft couch nor in silence. Often he was seen, covered with 
a soldier's cloak, stretched on the earth between tlie advanced sen- 
tinels or in the niidst of the camp. His dress did not distinguish 
liiin from his companions; liis whole hixury was in liis horses and 
arms. At once the best of horsemen and of foot soldiers, he went 
into the fray first, and retired fi-om it hist. So many good qualities 
were accompanied- by great \dces, fierce enielty, a more than Punic 
pei-fidy, no fmnkness, no modesty, no fear of the gods, no respect 
for th(» faith of an oath, no religion. With this mixture of virtues 
and vices he served thi^ee yeai's under Ilasdrubal without neglecting 
anything that a future general of the Carthaginian armies ought to 
see and hear." ^ 

Livy certainly exaggerates Ilannibars vices, and only puts in 
relief the qualities of the soldier. The history of the seccmd Punic 
war will show us the great captain. Heir of the ambition of tlu^ 
liarcas, with more genius and boldness, Hannibal wished to create 
for himself at Rome's expense an empire which lu» was not strong 
enough to create at the expeiLse of Carthage.'- An Italian war 
was, moreover, a glorious means of putting an end to the strife 
which his family and his party were sustaining; and in spite of 
treaties, in spite of the cauticms part of tlu^ si^nati*,'* h(» begini it. 
1I(^ askcHl nothing of Carthage, and put trust only in hims(»lf and his 
own : then, bringing over Spaniards and (iauls on his route, he 
crossed the Alps. His conduct before Saguntum ; the choice of the 
route which he took so as not to place himself in d(^p(4ulence on 
the fleets of C^irthage; his promises to his troops;' his trc^aty with 
Philip ; the forlorn state in which C^irthage left him after Canmu ; 
the almost unlimited power which, when conqiuTcd, he yet 
seized in his own country, show liis secret designs and what 

' [Tliis clinractor K'ems written by U\y purely from a rhetorical point of view, and 
<leteriniiied siniplv from the Uoinaii view of the jrreat war. Such fwlinp:** as justic-e to a 
n«»hle feus or real interest in the character of the won<lerful PhuMiician, were quite foreign to 
the vulvar patriotism of the historian. — 7i^/.l 

'-' Jfirencm /ffn/ranfrm cupifUne rff/m, (Livy, xxi. 10.) 

^ Fahius sai<l': ohKva .... rlS.oXcIycuv (Polyb., iii. ^^). In Livy (xxx. 22) the amhassjidors 
a^rreed, aftt^r Zania. tliat the war was onlv l)etween Uome and Hannibal, and that Carthage had 
no part in it. 'Hie Punic wars art^ uideed generally a war of ract*, but the second is e«»ontially 

the conflict of Hannibal and Rome. 

• See p. MJ. Afl regaitlH the treaty with Philip, it stated that Italy 8h<mld belong to 

Hannibal and the Carthaginians, to Philip all the booty. 
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he would have made of that country's liberty had he returned 
as victor. The second Punic war is only a duel between 
Uamiibal and Rome, and in this assertion we do not mean to 
diminish the importance of the struggle, because it will show 
what strength and inexhaustibk* resources there are in the genius 
of a great man, as in the institutions and manners of a great 
people.^ 

Before commencing this war, it was necessary to sc^cure 
Spain. The South and East were subdued, but the mountaineers 
of the centre and the upper vaUey of the Tagus were still resist- 
ing. Hannibal crushed the Olcades in the valley of the Xucar 
(221), the Vaccieans in that of the Douro, and the Carjietani on 
the banks of the Tagus in the environs of Toledo (220). The 
Lusitanians and the tribes of Galicia continued free, and Hannibal 
took care of wasting against them his time and forces. As far as 
Ebro Spain sec^med submissive ; this was sufficient for his designs. 

In the treaty imposed by Kome on Hasdrubal, the ind(*penden(*e 
of Saguntum to the south of Ebro had been formally guarantet^I. 
In order to force on war, Hannibal besieged that place, which would 
hav(» served as an ai'senal and a point of support to the legions if 
h(» had l(»ft them time for arriving in Spain. This conduct 
was unjust but clever.^ Saguntum, a Greek commercial city, half- 
way between the Ebro and Carthageua, came into competition on 
this coast with the Carthaginian merchants. Hannibal desired 
to offer it them as a victim, in exchange for the war which he 
forced them to accept. By the pillage of one of the largest 
citit»s in the peninsula, he reckoned also on buying beforehand 
the dc^votion of his soldiers. Rome sent some deputies to him ; 
he refused to receive* thc^m und<T the pretext that he could not 
answ(»r for their lives if they risked themselves amcmg so many 
s(»l<li(»i-s who were barbarians. The deputies went to Carthagt* 
t(» demand that the audacious general should be delivered up to 
tlu»m. 



' Polybiiw H&VH tliij* : " After C'anims what made Home triumph waa the vitality of ita in- 
atllutifnij*,** ry Tor TTuXirtv^uiro*^ iVi/»r7/ri (iii. llS). 

'** It cuimnt |M»>j*ilil\ )iav«* U'tMi rt'trnnltHl unjust hv thorn* who remembered the Roman 
ann«*xatioii of Suniiiiia. All wars an* U'gini hy violating treaties imponed by previoua 
ailiei*.— Kd. 
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In spite of the just resentment which Carthage had felt 
respecting the conduct of Rome in the matter of Sardinia, she 
did not desire war. Her rich merchants, seeing the Romans dis- 
dain the profits of commerce, and Marseilles, Syracuse, Naples and 
Tarc^itum prospering under their rule or in alliance with them, 
were becoming familiarised with the idea of the Roman 
supremacy. But the people and senate were ruled by the Barcine 
faction. In spite of Ilanno's efforts, answer was made to the 
deputies that Saguntum had of itself kindled this war, and that 
Rome woidd be acting im justly if they preferred this city to 
Cartilage, their more ancient ally.* 

During these embassies, Saguntum was pressed with the 
utmost rigour. " Situated," says Livy, " about 1000 feet from 
th(» coast,^ it had not the sea for d(»fence, and Hannibal was able 
to attack it from three sides at once. Uis assaults were often 
renewed ; in one of them Hannibal had his thigh pierced by 
a javelin. Wlien his soldiers saw him fall, there was such con- 
fusion and fear among them, that the mantlets were nearly 
abandoned, and for some days the siege was turned into a 
blockade. 

'' Hannibal's wound being healed, the attack was obstinately 
renewed, and the works of approach reached the foot of the wall, 
which the batt(»ring ram shook in s(^veral places. Already the 
Carthaginians thought themselves masters of the city ; but the 
Saguntines eoviuing the city where the wall failed with their own 
bodies, checked the enemy in the midst of the rubbish. 
Th(»y used a javelin of spruce fir with an iron head, three 
feet long, which could pierce both armour and body. At the 
place where the iron projects from the handle was some tow 
stec^ped in tar, which was set alight at the moment the javelin 
was hurled, and the rapid movement fanned the flame. Thus the 
faliirica — that was its name — caused much fright. Even when it 
was arrested on the buckler^ without wounding tlio soldier, it 



^ ['V\\\i^ is tlio ncooiint of Livy, probably borrowed from tbe consenative and patriotic 
Fal)ius Piotor, nn<l vory untrustworthy. —Ed,'] 

- N'l'jirly 4S() feet. The rock, 400 feet high, on which Saguntum had been built, is at 
present L>\ inilos from the Hea. (Ilennebert, HUt, (VAnnibal, i. 206.) 

^ The buckler of the l^mau soldier was of wood. 
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forced him, from fear of fire, to throw away his arms and expose 
himself midefeuded to the blow of the enemy." 

These attacks took place before the arrival of the Roman 
deputies at the camp of Hannibal and at Carthage. They began 
again after the breaking off of the negotiations, and to excite the 
ardour of the soldiers, Ilannibal promised them the whole booty 
of the city. " During the truce the Saguntines had raised a new 




Itemaiiu of tlie Theatre ot Sagenii 



wall l)phind the broach, but the assaults became more terrible than 
ever; the cnuntlcss Punii- aniiy suiToundod almost the entire circuit. 
The besieged being no li)iig<T able t<> defend the approach to their 
■wall, a large opening was made by which the enemy entered the 
eity. Itut a house to house tight began, and the Cartliaginiana 
having succeeded in getting hold of a height, surrounded it with 
a wall, and ma(h' it a citadel which they held in ■ the city itself, 
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and which commanded it. The Saguntines on their side covered 
^nth a new wall what they still held of theii' city. Shut up more 
closely day after day, they saw their destitution increasing and the 
hope of succour vanishing. Confidence returned for a while when 
it became known that Hannibal was obliged to march against 
the Cretans and the Carpetans, who broke out into revolt at the 
severity of the levies. But Saguntum gained nothing from the 
absence of the general ; Maharbal, charged with the prosecution 
of the siege, showed such activity, that neither besiegers nor 
besieged were conscious of their chief's absence. Then two men, 
Alcon of Sagimtum and the Spaniard Alorcus, tried to bring 
about an accommodation. The conditions demanded by the con- 
queror were such that Alcon did not even dare to report them. 
Hannibal left to the inhabitants only life and two garments; 
they must deliver up arms, riches, leave their city, and with- 
draw to a place which he would point out. Alorcus, who had 
formerly been the guest of the Saguntines, offered to carry these 
hard terms to them. He advanced in open day towards the 
(^(Mnies' sentinels, to whom he gave up his arms, and, having 
crossed the entn^nehments, had himself conducted to the chief 
magistrate who introduced liim to the senate. He had scarcely 
finished speaking, when the leading senators caused a funeral pile 
to be raised in the public place, on it they threw the gold and 
silver of the public treasury, then their own, and lastly 
themselves. This sight had already spread consternation in the 
crowd when cries arose ; a tower fell, and a Carthaginian cohort, 
dishing forwards on the ruins, informed the commander-in-chief 
that the place was divested of its defenders. Hannibal hastened 
in with all his troops, and commanded all to be slain who were 
of an ago to carry arms. ^^ A cruel measure,'' says lAxjj "but 
its iioci^ssity was proved by the event, for how could men be 
spared who burnt themselves in their houses with their wives and 
children, or who, with arms in their hands, fought to the last 
breath (21!))?"^ 

This h(Toic resistance, of which Spain affords other examples, 

' Livy, xxi. (J— 14. lie says that all the defenders of the place were killed, belli jure (xxi. 
I'i), hut lie hiiiisi>lf rt>Iato8 lator on that one of the first cares of the Scipioe was to ransom the 
Saguntin<»s. All th«»n»f<)ro had not pori8ht»d. Neither was Sa^mtum destroyed, for the 
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had lasted eight months. A part of the riches from Sagimtum 
soiit to Carthago reduced the numbers of the peace party, and when 
a second embassy came from Rome to demand a solenrn reparation, 

it was the Bomans 
whom they accused 
of violating treaties. 
The discussion was 
prolonged in the Coun- 
cil of the Ancients. 
At last Fabius hold- 
ing out a fold of his 
toga, said : " I bring 
here peace or war, 
choose." " Choose, 
yourself," was the 
response from all 
sides. "Well then! 
war," replied Fabius. 
Hannibal hastened 
his preparations. He 
sent fifteen thousand 
Spaniards to keep gar- 
rison in the places in 
Africa, and he called 
into Spain fifteen 
thousand Africans ; 
both would serve as 
hostages for the 
fidelity of the two 
countries. His army 
rose to 90,000 fdot, with 12,000 horse and 58 elephants. A naval 
defeat would have irretrievably ruined his projects, and the fleet 




Figure iu Toga. 



Scipioa took it in :?!'>, iiml Ibc Romnna made a («lonj- of it, which wm Mill eiiiting under 
the Kmpire. Ono of itM foins, of vt^rj' eonrse workmanship, reprt-sents on the face Tiberiua ; on 
the reverw a uliip's pn)w. Its ruins may sfill W sefii near Murviedro (Muri I'elerm), and the 
SpmiinH^ ihfn- miclaiiiHl n Kii-pe inl'^ll afrainvt Marshal Suchel. The theatre built oo the 
alopo of a hill waa ilii-ii partly di-Hlroyttl, its stoiii-a having be«D used in the fortificationa. 
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of Curtilage no longer were mistress on the MediteiTunean. He 
resolved to open up a route by land. It was a very bold enter- 
prise to go in search of the Itonians in the very heart of Italy, 
leaving behind the Alps, the Rhone and Pyrenees. But suice 
the adventurous expedition of Alexander, all seemed possible to 
audacity. Pca-liaps Hannibal did not believe Eimic to be stronger 
in Italy than ('arthag(> was in Africa. Emissaries secretly sent 
with gold t(» the (irauls and C^isalpine tribes studied the mountain 
]Kiss(»s and the dispositions of the peoples, and brought back 
favourabli^ reports. The lioii and Insubres in the valh^y of the 
Vo ])roinis(Ml to rise en masse^ and it did not seem ditticidt to rc- 
kiudli* tli(» hardly quenched hatred of the last Italians whom Rome 
had contpicnMl. Capua was not resigned to the obscure part of a 
subject city ; the* Samuites dcmbtless would be roused, and Tarentum 
and Etruria. And besides, there was no otluT choice than i^ither 
to receive war or carry it into Italy. The consul Sempronius 
Avas already making imnuaisc* jn-eparations at Lilybannn for an in- 
vasion of Africa, and Seipio was levying troops which he hoped to 
lead into Spain. It was necessary to forestall them. The example 
of Regulus show(Hl the advantagi^s of offensive warfare ; this syst(»m 
was besi(h\s the only one that suited Ilannibars positicm ; and that 
to which he wouhl b(» always compelh^d to return even after 
victories in Africa and Spain. If there wen* difficulties in the 
march, yet ought th(^y to take into account th(* i)restige whi<;h 
would surround the army, when X\\v Italians should s(»e desccaiding 
from the summit of the Alps these soldiers who canu* from the 
rillars of Ilercuh^s, and were bringing them liberty. Since 
Pyrrhus, no enemy had penetrated into Central Italy. In the 
midst of this rich district the war would support itself, and it 
would be possible to <lo without Carthag(\ If fresh forces were 
ne(H\ssary, Mago, left between the Ebro and Pyremn^s with 11,000 
soldiers, Hasdrubal, who remained in Spain with 15,000 men, 55 
ships and 21 eh^phants, would follow the nmte Avhich Hannibal was 
going to mark out for them, n^cruiting on th(» road from all those 
(ianls so ill-disj)osed towards iJome, and who for a long time back 
kneAV and loved the* lucrative service of Carthage.^ 



We shall follow in the main Polybiua narrative. I'nfortunately there remains of it, after 
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Wlioii hv conecived this bold plan, Ilainiibal was oidy twonty 
seven years of a^e ; the age of Bonaparte at LodiJ 



II. — IIaxmh.vl ix (Iaul; Cuossino of the Alps. 

After a sohMun saeritice offered at (iades to Melkart, the great 
god of the rhoMiieian race, Hannibal set ont from C'arthagi^na in 
tli(» spring of the year 218, and reached tli(> bank of tin* Ebr«» 
with 102,0(10 in(»n. ()u the other sidc^ of this river the conntry 
is difHcnlt, bristling with nionntains, one of which, Monts(Trat, 
abont 4,200 feet liigh, is almost imJ)racticabl(^ lie passed witii 
th(» bnlk of his forces betwiMMi it and tlu* sea, in the dirc^ction of 
Kmporinm, whilst dc^tachcd corps wvut towards the north-west U> 
driv(> baek the nionntaineers in their el(»vated valleys. Ho 
desire<l not to leave a single enemy betwec^n the Kbro and 
IVrenees ; wc^ shall see tlu* Scipios finding frien<ls tluTc^ 
very (piickly. Many soldicTs had desei-ted bi^foro crossing the* 
nionntains, others W(»re filled with fear; he sent back eh»yeii 
tlionsand, gave besicU's ten thonsand foot and a thonsand hors<» to 
his young brother Ilanno to keep the passes, and entcTcd (Jaul 
with tiftv thousand foot and nine thonsmd horsi% all yeteran 
soldiers devoti'd to him ; thirtv-s(»ven elephants follow(»d the army. 

On h'aving Carthage, the Eoman ambassadors went to (Jaiil 
to jM'rsuade tlic^ barbarians to close the Tyrena^an passers against 
the I arthaginians. ** At this proposition to fight for the iKM>plo 
who had abandoned Saguntnm and oppress(Kl the Italian (tuuIs, 
there arose in the assembly of the Hebryces (ItoussiUon) 8ueli 
laujj'ht**!/'' savs Livy,'- '' mixe<l Avith anu:ry cries, that the old 
men had ditlicultv in calming the yonnger." On their return to 



iln« l»:iitl«' Mf ( 'jiniijf, only anmv {ri\.j\u\]\\>. IJvy will tlu'ii l)ocome n\iT jfiiide ; ho has lK)!T«»wtN| 
miuli fpiin (inriiis Armn*nuis. wlm was niif »»f Ihinniliar> }iris« huts, ami (vrtaiiily jilsi» fnuii 
l*i>l\ liiii«, wliDin h" -<• ••ftt'ii ('ii|u«'s witliimt ackmiw Inl^iuiMit. A])|)iaii has fnllowtfl Fai>iiiM 
eijtnr. a!«.i» a <Miint'ni|n»ran . < 'ururjin^; N«*]»«»> ^ixr-* v«'ry littU' iTifnrniation in his Uvcs of Ilan- 
niliril aii'l \iiiilrar. Tlir li\»'s i»l' Faltiu> an*! .Ma?«-.Hu< in IMutarcli arc rich in details. Sllius 
llaliiii- !i;i-« ]iut I j\y iiiio vrr>»-. Lin;'- xuin-cs ofiiii mtnc !h cnrrciM Foh hi us,- -/:'//.] 

('liiji'>ii {Ft/sfi /////.. iii. |i|». 1*0 aii<I •'>-) ]»laccs his hirth in iM7. lie was then only 
t>vr!ii\-.i\ xrar- "1 ! wlii'ii tin- s. »Mirr.- inadi* him the "Uccc^Mir nf lla>lruhal, and twi*ntv-s<»\i>n 
\vhr!i 1 I- -uliiiii'«l Sji.i: ■;. 

- TiiiitHM turn t'l'tiititii n'fi/" i/irifur (trtiut. [ Li\ v, \.\i. L*0. ) 
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Eon 10, the deputies declared that in all the Transalpine cities, 
except Mars(»illes, they had not heard one peaceful or hospitable 
word, and that the hatred for Eome and the money scattered by 
llannibars emissaries were preparing an easy route for the Car- 
thaginian. It was prudent, therefore, to dc^tain him in his own 
peninsula. The consul Sempronius, who was preparing for an 
invasion of Africa from Sicily, had orders to redouble his activity, 
and P. Scipio, his colleague, pressed on his levies for the army of 
Spain. At that moment the senate thought that four legions would 
he sutfteient to take satisfaction from Carthage and this daring young 
cliief; there were soon need of twenty-three against Hannibal alone. 

Th(^y also took precautions against the Cisalpine tribes. To 
ke(»p thiMu in check two colonies, each of six thousand men, were 
scuit to Cremona and Placentia. But the Boii and Insubres dis- 
persed the colonists, chased them as far as Modena, which they 
besieged, and surprisc^d in the midst of a forest the pnetor Manlius, 
who was nc^ar perishing there*. These events retarded the 
departure of Seipio, and deprivcMl liim of a legion whicli he was 
obliged to send to tlie colonies of the Po. Ilowcn'cr, wheal his 
Heet entiu-ed the port of Mars(*ill(*s, he thought Hannibal was 
still on the other side of the Pyrenees , the Cartliaginian was 
aln^ady on the Khone.* 

The liebryces had made a treaty of alliance with him ; '^ 
tli(» Arc^comiei saw tlu^ir ind(»p(»nd(aice threatc^nc^l by this large 
army which was ai)proachiug, and withdrew behind the Rhone in 
order to dispute its passage. Hannibal deceived them , he sent a 
part of his forces to cross the river secretly, 25 miles above the 
barbarians camp, with an order to take* them in the rear, while he 
himself made the attempt to cross. Harassed by this double attack 
and by the burning of their camp, the barbarians dispersed. Han- 
nibal had put his elephants on immense rafts and his troops on 
b(Kits bmight of all the tribes living on the river banks; the 
horsi^s followed by swimming ; the Spaniards had crossed on in- 
flated leather skins and their bucklers.^ 

' On tlio pasvsatro of the Pyrenees ))y Hannibal, see tlie work of Ilennebert. (Vol. i. 
pp. 4li> -U'J.) 

' This trt'jity rrferriKl to their wives tlie decision of the Carthaginians' claims aguinst the 
nati\»? populations^ (Pint., f/<» Virt. ynulifr.) 

^ The passa«re was made above lloc^uemaure, nearly 12 miles north of Avignon ; that is at 
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The next day five hundred Numidians descended the Ehune 
to reconnoitre the river lower down. They fell in \^^th a reeon- 
noitring party of three hundred Eoman knights led by Gallic 
guides in the pay of Marseilles. The two troops charged. There 
returned only three hundred Xuniidians ; the Romans had lost a 
hundred and sixty men, but they had remained masters of the 
battlefield. 

Hannibal hesitated ; he had still forty-six thousand m(*n ; 
ought he to pursue his march or return against the consul, who 
was raising his camp to come and attack him ? A A'ictory in Gaul 
would have decided nothing ; besides, a lioian chief had just come 
to the camp, offering guides and the alliance of his people. 
Hannibal drew further away from the consul by : ascending the 
river's coui'se.* Wliat route did he take? Here Polybius and lAxy 
differ, and after them all modem writers. Polybius had visited 
the places and questioned the mountaineers who had seen the 
expedition pass ; his narrative ought to be followed ; unhappily he 
does not remove all the difficulties which wnll doubtless remain 



least the opinion of Letronne, adopted ))y llenneb*?rt. Tlie widepread use of vtrei^ inflated 
skins, like our lishennen's buoys for nets, is well expluinefl in M. Leuth^ric's ehanning book 
on tli«' old delta of the Khone and tlu' Roman remains in Provence. 

' [He meant evidently to af*cend the valley of the Durance, which is the most southern 
atlhient of tlu* Khone, and this would have made his journey much shorter. He was obliged to 
take the next river-course, that of the Is^re. — Ed."] 

•* Out of JK) (li-^stM-tutions wliich appeared l)efore 1830,33 of them are in favour of the little 
St. B«»rnanl, whicli, liaving only t),750 feet of elevation, is the easiest passage of the whole 
chain; 24 are for Mount Gen^vre; IS) for the Great St. Bernard : 11 for Mount Cenis; and^ 
for Mnunt Viso. How many others since that date! The passage by the Simplon, which has 
also iH'en named, Hannibal would have rejected as too far towards the north and east, as it 
would have made him lose much valuable time; the passa^' by the Great St. Bernard is 
very ditficult, especially at the beginning? of October. His Insubrian guides must have known 
the shortest route, and this was that of the Little St. Rernard, by which Hannibal arrived 
in a straight line from the valley of the Isere to the neighbourhood of the Insubres, his 
allies. Tht» immense d<5tour which some propose to gain the river Durance by veiy 
ilifhcult country, and where Scipio, whom he was avoiding, would have been able from Mar- 
Millcs t'itlier to hinder him or come up'%vith him, made him debouch by Mount Genfe>-re or 
Mount Viso on the lands of Ligures Taurini, the enemies of his allies. From thia side he had 
to fear that the Taurini, directly threatened by his appniach, would have summoned to them- 
S4»lve>4 the mass of the Ligurian ])opulation of that regicm. His guides could not have pointed 
out to liim such a routt^ His aim was to reach Italy as quickly as possible, and to descend into 
a friendly country in order to have time to refresh his army })efore fighting. Points of strmtegy 
ought to pr»'v»iil over geographical advantages, which monniver, are uncertain. However, 
the theory of the ])assage by Mount Gcnevre has found again quite lately some clever defenders in 
.M. Dt'sjanlins {(laujr. de la Gmilo Uummnv, vol. i. pp. NJ— lU) and Hennehert {op, dt,^ vd. li. 
p. 13 et iti'ij. I. Without wishing to draw any conclusion relative to Hannibal's crossing, 1 
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insurmountable.* Besides, whether Hannibal crossed by Mount 
Cenis, Viso, Gene\Te or the Little St. Bernard is of small con- 
sequence to history, which is above all interested in the result; 
viz., the Alps boldly crossed by a large army. 

After four days' march, Hannibal entered '' Isle of the Allo- 
broges," which is formed by the Rhone and Isfcre. Two brothers, 
in this countiy, were disputing for the supreme power; he took 
the part of the elder, helped him to conquer, and received in 
, return food and clothing, of which the soldiers would soon have 
such need. Tlu^ new king wished even to accompany liim with 
all his barbarians to tlu? very foot of the mountains. Already were 
the Alps in siglit, with their eternal snows and threatening peaks. 
Hut Ilaimibal liad caused the speech of th(^ Boian deputies to be 
translated to his troops, their promise of guiding them by a short 
and sure route, the })icture which they di^ew of the magniticence 
and richness of the country beycmd the Alps. Thus, the sight of 
tlu^s(» dreaded mountains, far from d(»pressing their s})irits, animated 
the soldiers'- as if they saw the goal of the war, as if they were the 
walls of Ronu^ as Hannibal expressed it, Ashich they were going 
to scale. 

It was in the middh^ of October that the Carthaginians entered 
among the Alps.*^ The snow already hid the pastures and paths, 
and nature seemed struck with torpor ; a pale autumn sun only 
])artially dissi})ated the thick fog whicli every morning enveloped 

the army, and long and cold nights, distui'bed by the solemn sounds 

• 

the fact tlint tlio route by tlie Little St. I^mard was so much oniployed from high antiquity 
that it had been consecrated by a megalithic monument. On the most elevated point of the 
patijs, at a height of (),.*k58 feet, exists a cromlech, or circle of raistKi stones, which is 230 feet 
in diameter, and which the route crosses. There has l)een found no trace of sepulture or 
worship, and it could not be a place of meeting for the deputies of the neigh lK)uring peoples. 
What does this monument commemorate ? 1 do not know. M. Al. Hertrand, the learned 
curator of the Museum of St. Germain, thinks this cromlech very ancient. It is one proof the 
more that this pass was known and usihI before Hannibal. 

' [On the other hand, it is the opinion of Neumann {Das Zeitalter der Pun. Kriet/e, p. 2fM^) 
that Livv follows Ix'tter sources, and is our best authoritv. — iW.l 

^ roly))ius makfs light beforeliand of tlie declamations written and unwritten about the 
t»'rr«)rs of the Alps: ffwies jtrojH' ccelo iV/iwu/rt', etc., the sight of high mounntains, far from 
rt'])t*lling, attracts. Spain, besides, and tlu? Pyrenees, whence started Ilannibars soldiers, 
contain pt'aks as imposing as those of the Alps. The Cerro de Mulhacen, which they had seen 
in JJjctica. is onlv 3,800 feet less than Mont Blanc. 

' Idt'ler.. Vhnmul.^ i. p. 241. Daude de Lavalette (Recherchen sur VhUtoire du passage 
cVAnnihal <V Es}Knjtie en Italie) makt>s him reach the summit of the Alps on the 2(Jth of Octo>)er. 
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of distant uvalanchos, and torn^nts rolling at the foot of precipices, 
fro/A* tli(^ limbs of those men of Africa. Yet the cold and snow, 
th(» priH*ipic(*s and the imtrodden paths were not the greatest 
obstacles, for the mountaineers attempted several times to bar the 
route against th(^ (Virthaginians. One day Hannibal found himself 
in fiont of a d(^file guarded by the Allobroges, and which was 
commanded in its whole li^ngth by perpendicular rocks crowne<l 
with encMuies. He stopped and had a camp pitched ; fortunately 
the Ciallic guid(\s infonned him that at niglit the barbarians would 
retire to their town. lic^fore the next day he held the detile 
and hc^iglits with light troops. Still there was a bloody fight 
and t(»rribl(^ confusicm for some ho\u\s. Men, horses, beasts of 
l)ur(l(»n rolhnl do^vn the precipices ; a number of Carthaginians 
p(»rish(Hl. llowcner, the army passed, took the to>\Ti, and found 
in it victuals and horses which replaced those they had lost. 
Furtlna' on anotlu^r tribe appeared before Hannibal, carr}'ing 
branclu^s as a sign of peace, and offering hostages and guides, 
lie acc(»pt(*d them, but took care not to be deceived. The 
<'avalrv and elephants, the very sight of which frightened the 
barbarians, formed the advanced guard ; the infantry was in the 
rc^ar, tlu^ baggage in the centre. On the second day the army 
enter(»d a narrow gorge*, where the mountaineers attacked it, hidden 
in the hollows of the rocks. For a night Hannibal was cut off 
from his advanccnl guard; it was the last attack. After nine days 
marching he reached the summit of the mountain, and there 
stopp(»(l two days to give rest to his troops. Froni thence 
]w i)oint(*d out to them the rich plains of the Po, and in the 
distance^ the direction of Home, their promised prey- The 
d(^sc(»nt was difficult ; they found in a defile a glacier coven^d 
afr(\sh with snow, and in which men and horses were on- 
tan<::l('d. Tlie pass was elsewhen^ so narrow that the elephants 
could not pass ; three days were lost in digging a path in the 
rock for them. At last, on the fift(Hmth after his departure fi-oni 
th(» " Isle,-' he reacluMl the lands of the Insubres, in the vicinity 
of the teiTitory of the Taurini.* The crossing had cost him, by 
his ovm admission, twenty thousiuid men. Ho had remaining 
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only twenty thousand foot and six thousand horse.* Napoleon, 
who placed Hannibal higher than any other general of antiquity, 
said: "He bought with the half his army the mere gain of his 
field of battle." 



III. — ^Hannibal in Cisalpine Gaul ; Battle of Ticinus ; 

Battle of Trebia (218). 

Hannibal had taken five months to do the 400 leagues which 
separate Carthagena from Tunis; he had therefore marched on the 
average at the rate of only three leagues a day. This slow pace, 
which is quite explicable, had given the Romans time to strengthen 
their positions in Cisalpine Gteul so as to restrain Gallic turbulence.* 
So, in spite of the promises of the Boian deputies, no people 
hastened to join the Carthaginians ; besides, faithful even in the 
presence of the legions to their hereditary hates, these tribes 
continued naturally hostile. The Taurini, at this very time, 
attacked the Insubres. Hannibal proposed to form an alUanoe 
with them, and on their refusing took their capital by assault ; 
all who were in it were slain. This rapid and sanguinary expedi- 
tion attracted some volunteers, but the Soman legions were camp- 
ing on the banks of the Po ; the (Jauls before joining Hannibal 
waited that victory should declare in his favour. Satisfied more- 
over, with having attracted the Carthaginian army into Italy, they 
desired to let these two great nations engage in the struggle, 
whose hand weighed so heavily on all the barbarians of the West, 
perhaps with the secret thought, that, as the result of their mutual 
(^xliaustion, they might be able some day to play that part in Italy 
which the Galatians, their brethren, were playing in Asia with so 
much profit. 

Hannibal must gain a victory. In order, says Livy, to speak 
ill a language to his soldiers which all might understand, he ranged 

' lie had caused these figxures to be cut on a oolumn in the temple of I«acinian Jimo : Polj- 
bius saw them. In the wan of the ancienta, as in our own down to the 17th oeDturj, the 
wounded and sick ran great chance of periahiDg ; in a march Uke that of Hannibalythoae merely 
lame were lust ; he must have had also a good many deaertera. 
See page 570. 



2 C. 
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his aiiiiy in a circle, and brought into its midst some young 
inountain(M»rs wlio liad \mm made prisoners, all covered with 
wounds, loaded with irons, and weakened by hunger, lie showcnl 
th(Mn some brilliant garments, rich arms, warhorses, and aske<l them 
if th(7 w(M-(» willing to fight together. The conqueror shall have 
lib(»rty and tlu»s(» presents; death will free the concpuTcd from 
the horrors of captivity. They joyfully accepted, fought hard, and 
triumphed or died cheerfully. Hannibal, then addressing himself 
to his soldiers, show^ed them in these prisoners, in this fighting, 
their own case. Shut in between two seas and the Alps, they 
can never see their native land again, unless they open up 
the road by victory. Either lead a wTctchcd life in slavery, or 
die gloriously, or conquer and win the riches of Italy. To the 
spoils of Borne he will add lands in Spain, Italy, Africa, every- 
where where they shall ask them ; and he will make them, if 
they desire it, citizens of Carthage} May the gods slay him, if he 
fail in these promises, as he himself slays this lamb; and, 8c»izing 
a stone, he crushes the head of the victim against the albir. 

The activity of Hannibal had disconcerted the plans of the 
senate; the question was no longer of fighting in Sjxain nor of 
besieging Carthage, but of saving Italy. Sempronius, whose fle<*t 
had already gained a naval victory and taken Malta, was recalled ; 
Publius Scipio, after his futile attempt to check Ilanuibal by 
a battle on the banks of the Rhone, had voluntarily left his pn>- 
vince, sent his brother Cneus into Spain with his legions, and took 
the route to Italy by sea. lie hoped to reach the foot of the 
Alps in time to cnish the army in its descent, while distrcsse^l 
by fatigues and privations. Tliis time, again, in spite of his dili- 
g(»nce, he arrived too late. From Pisa he had reached Placcntia, 
takcm the command of the Roman forces scattered along the Po, 
and crossed that nver in ord(T to place hims(4f l>ehind the Tieinus, 
betw(M»n \\w Carthaginians and Insnbres. With its source at the 
St. (lotthard, the Tieinus forms, at the foot of the Alps, I^ago 

' Af/rum ^ene dnturxim enne in Italia, Africa^ Hvipania, uhi qutJtque w/iV, tiiiiiM0i^fn ipn^ 
f/tii arrepiAMet, HheriMffu^ . . . qui noviorum cirej* Carthaginieni^ejt fieri relUnt^potemtatemfatiurum 
( I'ivy, xxi. 4o). NcitluT IV»napart»' nor TflDwir would have dared to ftpeak with auch disdain of 
tin* ri^'ht« o{ {\\v r«»al Mov«Tt'iini povvt»r, tho p«»opU», the wnate, and the law. llut in XArf^CUfb 
oru* alwavri fnt»rtai?i8 wmw scnipleM: were the^e tlu» wonis j>f the ^neral or of hia hifltoritti P 
They t«ll us, at least, what Livy thought of the Carthaginian hero. 
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Maggioro, which it knives (4ear, rapid and deep, to fall into the 
gn»at Italian river below Pavia; there was the frontier of the 
Insubrian territory.^ Scipio hastened thither. lint if the Itomans 
\v(*re very brave, well armed, and well organised into legions, their 
generals, renewi^l yearly, were not experienced tacticians, still less 
strategisfs. In phice of taking up a position behind the Ticinus, of 
wliicli he shoidd have made a good line of defence, Scipio passed 
it with his hoi-se and liglit infantry. Hannibal pushed forward at 
tli(» same time a recoimaissiince from this side. A short and san- 
guinary action took place. The Xumidians, by the rapidity of 
th(ur charge^, soon had the advantage over light-anned men, whom 
th(^y defeated, and also caused the Roman cavalry to give way. 
Tlu» consul himself was wounded ; but for his young son, the 
future conqueror at Zama, he wouhl liav(> perished. 

This battle of the Ticiiuis liad hvvn only an affair of the 
advanced guard ; but Scipio, recognising the Carthaginians' superi- 
oritv in cavalrv, f<*ll back behind the To, and resolved to avoid 
fighting on the plain; but he did nothing in the way of disputing 
with the en(»my th(» passage of the* riv(T, which Hannibal easily 
crossiMl. One night, 2,000 Gauls, in the service of the Romaiis, 
massacred tlu^ guards of th(* <»amp and went over to the Car- 
tliaginian, who sent thc^m to their liomes hulen with presents; they 
were to anuise among tluur peoi)h* defections fatal to the l{omans. 
Tli(^ c(»nsul had first ma(U^ a stand at IMacentia. To pri^vent liims(»lf 
from being sliut up in this places he took up a position in a valley 
which opens on this city, and where Ik* had at his rear the 
ApenniiK^s, whicli S(Mnj)ronius was skirting in order to join him. 
He tixiMl his camp (»n the hi^iglits above the Tri^bia. This torn^nt, 
sadlv famous in Fn^nch historv as in that of Itome, heaves the 
ApiMiuines at the bottom of a narrow vall(\v, which expands into 
a plain only 12 mil(\s from IMacentia. There, Scipio awaiti^l tlic 
arrival (»f his colleague S<»mpronius, wh(mi he had calliMl to him, 
and who in forty days had vomo with all his troops from Rhe- 
gium to Arimnnim. What route did these h^gions take from the 
Adriatic coast to tlw Tr(d)ia? To cross Cisidpine (iaul by the 



' nn>a<lth at nufTalora, 533 to (KK) yanin; lower it reaclips wmetimes 3,000. (Tlenneberty 

ojt. ('if., i. 3l>l>.) 
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country of the* IJoii was to bo exposed to attacks from the Gauls 
aud to the pcuil of eiieoiiuteriiig llanuibtd b(»foro effecting a jum^tion 
with the other consuhir army. Sempronius seems to have takcai 
the route by Etruria, to have followed the southern sid(^ of the 
Apennin(s, which would have covered his march, and to havt^ 
debouchc^l by the ridges which afforded a passage beliind 6(;ii)io.' 

The Romans had a part of their magazines at Clmfif/mm, 
a fortified post on the To, up the stream from riaeentia. Uannibal 
surrounded this plac(», frightened or gained over the conniiandant, 
a native of IJrundusium, and ent(»red it — a precious acquisiticm for 
him and a very great loss to the Uomans. Sempronius was only 
the more eagca- to fight. Polybius, a friend of the Scipios, says 
that S(»mpronius, proud of a slight succ(»ss gained in a skirmish, 
wanted, in spite of liis coUeague, to give battle, so as not to h^ave 
to the generals of the following year the honour of delivering 
Italy. It Avas not possible that two consuls and forty thousiind 
Romans should refuse* to fight these Carthaginians, whom, in the? 
first Runic war, tlu^y had so often conquered, and it was not 
merely that he might obsi^rve from th(» elevation of his entrenched 
camp the laying waste* of the plains of the Ro that Sem- 
pronius had been repealled froui Sicily. This genend was right, 
therefore*, in fighting, but he was wremg in getting beaten. 
One morning the Numidians dre^w near to provoke the 
camp before the hom- whe*n the soldieTs took their meal, 
and elrew them on be^yonel the frozen water's of the Trebia 
right to the ce*ntre* of a phdn where Hannibal had hidden, in the 
be*el e)f a toiTe*nt, two thousand me*n, entrusted to his brother 
Ilanne). We^ake^neul by hunge'r, the cold, and the snow, which the 
wind be*at into tlu'ir facets, the Re)mans were half conquered, when 
the»y suelele^nly ran against the Carthaginian infantry, well fed, fresh 
in strength, the^ir lind)s mach* supple with oil, and whom Uannibal 
hael ke'pt te) the* ve^ry last mome*nt under their tents or befort* 
larger fire\s. Nearly twenty-five* thousand Romans perished or 



' Tliif* is tln' opinion of Commandant HtMimOHTt (op, (it., vol. ii. p. 4^1), and the text of 
IV>I\liiiis, who ch'arlv placis tlw e'artlia;:inian army to the east of the Trebia, renders this c«m- 
jectiire very j)roha)»h'. Th«'rr is some ililViculty in tliis mart*h of St^niproiiiuSy owing both to 
the sih'nee an<l confusion <»f (»ur antlioritie**, wlio s]>eak as if he had jfone by 8oa round Italy to 
Arimimim. 7;V/.] 



% 
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(lisappcarcd ; ten thousand only with Senipronius broke through 
the (iauls of Ilanuihal ^ and reached Placentia, where, when night 
came on, Scipio collected some fugitives — those who had been able 
to Regain the camp. This gi-eat success was due to the Numidian 
cavahy, at pn^sent three times more numerous than that of the 
U'gions,' and whicjh had thnn\Ti the two wings into disorder, whilst 
llanno's horse thi'ew the main body into confusion by attacking it 
in tlu' r(»ar. 

Th(» defeat at tlu* Ticinus had repulsed the Eomans across the 
!*(», that of Trebia repulsed them beyond the Apennines ; except 
riacentia,"* (ViMuona, and Modi^na, Cisalpine Gaul was lost to them. 

So far, IlannibaFs plan had succeeded. IJut while ]w was 
opening up the route to Home, Cneus Scipio in Spain closed 
against his brothers that into Gaul. Troops sent into Sardinia, 
Sicily, Tan^ntum, gamsons put into all the strong phicc^s, and 
a tiiH^ of sixty galleys, cut liis conununications Avith C^arthage. 
This caused liim litth* fear, for the (iauls were flocking in crowds 
to his standard, and the Italian priscmcTs, treated kindly, then re- 
leased without ransom, W(Te going, so he thought, to g;iin over 
tlie p(»oph^s of the pc^iinsula. Of the two r(mt(»s which led thither, 
thougli ]w t(K>k th(^ mon* difficult, yet it was shorter, and in spite 
of the advanciHl season, lu* tried to cross the Apennines. A temble 
storm, lik(^ tliose which sonu»timcs burst forth in these numntains, 
drove him back. lie returned to Cisidpinc Gaul and waited, in 
tln' mean tinu* Idoekading Tlacentia for the return of spring. 



IV.— Thkasimene (217) and Cann.e (210). 

Xapole(m has siiid, " If you hold North Italy, the rest of 
the peninsula falls like* a ripe fruit." That was true of liLs time, 
will 11 on l)(»th sicU^s of tin* Apennines all was ripe for a speedy 

■ Acconiiiiir to Pol\))iiis. nlmnsi all xhv dtwl on IIaiiiiibar8 side were UaiiK 
- A((u>tn!n. (1 to fiirht in a moiintuinous countrv, the KomaiU} had only a small force of 
• avail V ; at tli. Tnl.ia, l.(KK) borsf to .'{(),0(K) f(K)t,or 1 !<» J>. Hannibal had more than 10,0(K) to 
-0,0(K) t",»ot. or 1 to 'J. NapohMUi nUtt I'-reatly increased the proportion of cavalry in the French 
anni««<. and military wriirrj* ufrree in layin^rdown the principle that the cavalry ought to be to 
tlu' infaiiiry as 1 to 4, 5 or (>, acconlin^' to the nature of the ^mnd where they fight. 

' S»>in))roiiiiis, shut up in this city, gained, however, some advantages over Ilaunibal. 
(Livy, \xi. 'u, .VJ.) 
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fall ; but not so in Ilannibal's time, because a brave, disciplined 
people*, resolved on conquest, awaitc^d there the invad(T behind 
the triple* and impregnable rampart of cities surroimded by Cyclo- 
pean walls, connect (mI by good roads. 

Tli(i Gauls had reckoned on a rapid expedition, on obtaining 
bootv, and it fell to them to feed the armv and submit to dis- 
cipline. This discontent led to many plots, from which Hannibal 
escaped, so it is said, only by continual disguises, appearing at <me 
time as a young man, at another as an old man, and thus baffling 
the plots or inspiring in these rude minds a sort of religious 
respect.^ As soon as the cold weather broke up he det(Tmin<Ml 
to go into Etruria in search of those legions which had not 
dared to dispute Cisalpine Gaul. To deceive them, again, he 
took the most difficult route by plunging into the midst of im- 
mense marshes, where for four days and three nights the army 
marched in water and mud. The Africans and Spaniards, placed 
in the vanguard, passed without serious loss, but the Gauls, who 
followed on ground already beaten in, kept slipping at every step 
and falling. Without the cavalry, who followed them close, they 
would have retreat(»d; many perished. Almost all the baggage 
and beasts of burdcm stuck in the marsh. Hannibal himself, 
mounted on his last elephant, lost an eye by the watchings, 
fatigues, and dampness of the nights.^ On leaving these quag- 
mires, which were dried up when the ^Emilian way was after wanls 
laid down, he entered the Apennines, cleared them at the defile of 
Pcmtrdmoli, and descending into the valley of the Amo, marched 
by Ftesulie on Arrest ium. 

If the Romans, watching all his movements, had come and 
atta^*k(»d him on leaving, the marsh or the mountain, they might 
have chcH'ked his good fortune. But th(\v did not know how 
to make war with this fon^sight. Encamped under the walls of 
Arn^tium and Ariminum, th(\v patiently awaited the apj)earance 
of the* enemy by the usual routes, forgetting that the (iauls, eight 



' yJoKovv Btioripac (ftv^fMC Xa^''^'* (App., Bell. Ann.f 0.) 

'' Thi'H** marHlu*.«» ari* pMUTiilIy plar»Hl with Livy to th«» south of the Apennines in the railey 
of the Arno. Micali maintain.'* (i?n«i part, cap. xv.) that they w«»ro on the other nide of the 
moiintaiii8, in tht» territory of Parma and Mudena. Pulyhiiw' narmtive is not opposed to this, 
and Htraho ( V. i. 1 \) nays »o exprewnly. 
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years before, had made use of another, which without tlio liappy 
iiispiratiou of the consul ^Tilinilius, woiild have led thoiii direct to 
Itome. The U'gious at jVri-etiuin were cominauded by Flaiiiimus, 
who as tribune had passed an agrarian law; as consul, had con- 
quered in spite of tlie augurs ; as censor, had executed some works 
i>f public utility, which were paid for out of monies which the 
tenants of the State forests, pastures, and mines owed to the 
ti-casuiy, and which, by connivance of the senate, they often forgot 







to pay. Tlie people had just given him, in spite of the nobles, 
a si'cond eonsidato. Iioeently Flaminins had further increased the 
hatred of the nobility agjiinst himself by supporting a law which 
pmliihited any senator having at sea a ship of more burden than 
thri'e hundred am/thorif} So ti» annul his election, the most 
siuislfr presages had appeared ; some contrived by those who had 



' A hiiru.''p«'\ cinsulis tlii> ontniilj' and tin- livor uf an ox, vliirli liiu jiut been ucrifired, 
lilt si'i'mH ii> In' irivinjr iLrc'iiiil iif wliul tlicy presaffi'. Thu viclimurius liolils in his right band 
•u- liiitrlK'I (nirt//«M>«-it!L wliicli liuliau struck the victim, and the vcs8t>l where be has received 
» liboiil. 11ii.i llH^<-n']i>'f ill pLTbapa itio only one which ahowa this ceremony. Museum uf the 
.i>iivr<-. No. 4;S1) in lbi> Cknc catalogue. 



i. Ii3. 
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a imiiiost' ill pvodm-iiif; them, and all accei)twl by iwpular cretlulitv, 
iiuy t'Vi'U by the most sorioiis jK'oplc. 



At I/umvium, 



Juuo had -shukon her lance ; burning strmcs 
liad falk-n at Pneneste, and meteors had 
shone at sea. In the country of Anii- 
termini white phantoms had been seen ; 
at l-'alerii the lotn had {ji^wn thin, 
and on one of them was read, " ilars 
bnindislied his lance." At C'ajrc the 
waters hud rolled with blood ; at t'upeua 
two moons were seen in the sky. In 
Sicily some flames had shone at the point 
of j-oiiic hiuees ; in Gaul a Avolf had 
.snutchiHl away a sentinel's sword ; buck- 
lers had sweated blood ; ears of corn had 
fallen covered with blood under the sickle 
— foolish feai-s bom of strange beliefs or 
frights caused by misundei-stood pheno- 
nn'na, and which prove that the human 
mind can bring forth silly fancies even 
amongst a people the most dispas-sionate 
in the world. lu the name of the senate 
the pru!tor of the city promised rich 
offerings to the gods if they would 
■'"""■' preserve the republic for ten years in 

licr whileonn- state ; the matrons dedicated a bronze statue to 
the Aventine Juuo, and continual sacrifices, solemn prayers filled 
the city and army nith superstitious fears. The newly-elected 
consul did not take those into consideratii n. Certain of Wing 
detainwl at Kome by falsi> auspic^es.^ he set out secretly fnun 
tile city witlioiit having been invested at Ins own house, aeconl- 
ing to custom, with the %« /miiexfti, the badge of office, 
without luiviiig put on at the Capitol the jmludametifum, or 
riiililary robe, or having oHVred up on the Alban Mount the 
dutiful sacrifice to Jupiter J-atiaris. 




yiiar «fler uf i>iiKii fruuil,-. 



•^fi(^.43>. 
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To justify this lu'glcct of the gods and of very old customs, 
a victory was necessary. I'ulybiiis says that Ik; sought mio 
with pri •sum pt nous imprudence. Yet wo see him awaiting 
ill his cami> at Ariytiuni llaiuiibal's attaek, and whi^n the Car- 
tliaginian, who, being witliout siege-tmin, was able neither 
til take u city nor storm a eanip, had ])assed by him, he foHows 
his steps without hurrying, informs his colleague, who sets forth 
fri>m Ariniinuni with all his forces, so 
that he eouhl liojw' to renew the cam- 
paign so happily terminated lately at 
'I'elamon. In tine, he was not the 
assiiilant at Lake Thrasinieuo; but ho 
was wrong, au<I he paid for this with 
his life, in not making a more cautious 
mari'li, and in falling blindly into the 
f;n:ire which his ch'Ver adversary laid 
for him. Hannibal liad h<ft behind him 
the liigh walls of Arn'tium and Cor- 
tona, when, 7 miles south of tliiw latter 
city, he found himself, by going round 
a spur of the mountaiTis, on the banks 
of l,ake Thrasiinene (/.'///'» ili Penii/ia), 
a sheet of water not deep, but ,S miles 
(u'oad and lit uiih-s long, (hi the .side 
wliei-e the niad ])asses. tJie liills of the 
(iualandrii {.lAiw/ct Corfo/ifim'x) fonn a 
seiiii-iir(4e, the ends of which gi-julnally 
fall towards the lake, near two villages 
-ISorghetto on the north and Tuore 
III! the south. It is a natural theatre enelosing a little plain, 
invisible till you enter it. As thi- nnite ran by the side of 
the lake, I'laniinlns, who was pursuing the Tunie anny, would <pf 
necessity be entangled in this snan- without means of escaiH\- 
llannibal tliere awaited him. He placed his heavy infantry at 
llie cTid of the plain to cliisi' the way to the south, disiM-ived his 
slingers over the heights, and in the hollows of the grounds, and 




iff.if TrajmrHf 
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liid liis Niimidians and tlio Gauls bubiiid tlic hills which eoni- 
niuiidod tlut uurtlioni pass. 

Flaiiiitiius knew thi'se parts which he had traversed iii onlw 
to join tht^ ciiiiii) at Anvtiiim, but military instinct failt-d him. 
TluTt' whciv Hannibal had fonnd a field of battle admirably prc- 
jKirod, lie had scon uothing, except water and heights which 




Lake Hirasiinciie. 



einbaiTiisscd his march. At daybreak, without at all uuRpoetinp 
the ;;reat movement of men which Avaa taking place unmnd him, 
lie fell inff> the snare. A thi{'k fog rose from the lako and coverwl 
the jilaiii. whilst on the hills where the air was quite clear, the 
eni'niy were making, without being percoivcnl, their final arrungv- 
ineiit.s. All <if a sudden loud cries resounded in the front, rear, 
and tlaiik of the lInTrian army, which was attacked from all sides 
liebire the soldiers could take up their anus and the legions change 
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from tlu^ir marching order into ordt^r of battle. It was a horrible 
meh'r\ it kstc^d onlv tluxH* hours, but with such obstinacy that the 
combatants were not aware of an earth(j[uake which at the same 
time shook the mountains. Fhiminius was shiin by an Insubrian 
hors(^ S()kli(T ; ir),()O0 of his men perished, as many wen^ made 
prisonc^i's ; viuy few escapc^d.^ A stream which cross(*s the fatal 
phiin still i^n^serves the rc^mt^mbrance of this great massacre, the 
Si(Hiii(iurlto. Hannibal had lost only fiftiHUi hundred men, almost 
all (Jauls.- The nc^xt day four thousand horse, sent by thc^ other 
consul, fell bi^sides into the* midst of tlu* victorious army, and some 
days after a flirt of transports, which was carrying munitions 
of war to the army of Spain, was captured near C^osa by tlic 
Carthaginians (217). 

From Thrasimene to Komc* it is only S-") leagues ; the routc^ 
was free, for tlu* other consular army, which had just lost all its 
cavalry, was still far in the rear of th(» ( arthaginians, and 
tli(^ Numidians already showed th(*ms(dv(*s und(T the walls of 
Narnia, two days' journey fnmi the Capitol, llowi^ver, Hannibal 
did not think hims(»lf strong enough, notwithstanding the de- 
struction of two armi(\s, to risk u march cm tlu* great city. His 
good tr(^atm(»nt of the Italian prisimers, whom he ccaitiniu'd to send 
back without ransom, had as y(^t brought him no advantag<*. Ktniria 
gave no sign of affection to this friend of th(» (Jauls; and the 
tirst city that h(» attackcul aftcT Thrasimen(\ th<* colony of Spoh^to, 
victoriously repulses! him.** Since his depart un^ from S])ain, his 
troops had had no repose; he had in his train many w<»unded 
and sick ; m(»n and hors(\s wctc! covctchI with a le[)rosy craught in 
the marshy <^ncam})ments in (^isalpine (iaid. To rc^fresh his troops 
h(* led them into the f(Ttil(* i)lains of Picc^num, had the Numidian 
horsis washed with old wine,' took can* of his wounded, and gorgi^d 



' Livv pnvs t»»n thousiuKl, hut Polvbius'H narrative creates the belief that the amiv wm 
aniiiliiliitfil. 

^Wtray oi rrXnovv K^Xroi. (Polvh., iii. ^5.) 

rii«' iiili.iliiumts (if SjH)let<) ha\i' prt'jMTvtMl this jrlorioiw wmvenir in an insrri|nion cut <»n 
<)!i«' i)f tlirir ^jitcs, of which we jrive a picture on p. r)JH>, taken from an enjfra\in^ in ihe 
N:iti(»iml I/ihr.irv. hut which i.** UKMicrn. 

' KK-XiMMor Tiiiv TTtiXmolc oii'oic ( Polyh., iii. S8). Fie says elM«»where (ix. 2) that IIanni)ml 
ow.mI all his \ictoiics to tlii?* fonnidahle cavalry, which tht* i{4>man8 never dared to attack on 
h'M'l ^Tound. 
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his iii<'n<'iiari<»s witli b^x^ty. What a siii;^ular homage rendnn-^i 
l>y the coiKiucror at Thra<iiiH'm* to the military organisation ••( the 
Komans ; hi* armed his IJbyau infantry with the short swunl and 
hirg(» biickh'r of the h'gionaries I * 

At Home, after the battle at Trebia, the extent of the disaster 
was kv\)\ seer(»t ; after tliat of Thrasimene they did not dare to hide 
anything. ''We havi* been beaten in a great battle." These words, 
falling on tlu* mnltitud(» lik(* an impetuous wind on the wide sea, 
spread eonsternation. For two days the senate deliberated \*4thout 
heaving tlu* si»nati» house*, and provided for everj'thing. The bridges 
ov(»r till* Tiber were broken, the gates and walls put into a state 
of defenec*, proj(»etil(»s piled up on the ramparts. Xot a soldier was 
recalled fnnn Sicily, Sardinia or Spain ; but as in other moments of 
gr(*at public danger, it was rc^solved to concentrate the whole power 
in the hands of one chief. The dictator ought la\^'fully to be 
nominat<Ml by a consul : Flaminius had perished, and it was im- 
jMissible to communicate with Sc»mpronius. The senate decided 
that tlui people should be asked to name a pro-dictator. In this 
way while? breaking the letter tlu^y kept the spirit of the law, and 
as it was the* soviTcign power its(»lf that made this modification in 
the custom, the citizcais owed obedience to the new magistrate ; 
the gods, their protection. Rome was then full of political 
good s(»ns(». Before the common danger party spirit was 
wiiM'd out ; the people el(»cted as pro-dictator the chief of the 
nobility, a member of one of the most famous Roman families — 
Fabius Maximus, and the aristocracy accepted, as Master of the 
IIoi*s(», Minucius, one of the favourites of the multitude. There 
was nei»d to persuade the i)eople that it had been conquered simply 
from thi» impiety of Flaminius ; Fabius caus(»d the public prayers 
and sa<ritic(*s to be ren(»wed ; tlu^v celi^brated a lectisternium 
in honour (»f tlu* twelve gods;'* th(»re was vowed to them a 
sicnd Spring, they were promisi^d games, temples, and a pnetor 

!!• ]»i"lial»lv lia»l no otlior iiK'ans of n'placin^ tln»j*i' brukfii or worn out in Italv. Ed.' 
• 'J l.« f*.]I"\\ iiiL' i* till' arran^'uu-nt of tli** ^'in'>i> at tlii.t tlixine ftiuit : «S* r /WriftanVf »n 
rtinMftfttu fut runt : Jnri at Juitoni unum,altfrum \fpfumt ar MiHrntr, frrtittm Marti rt 1'eHeri 
(tfiiiirttiin Af'-llini nr Jh'tinf* . '/uintum I'ulrann ar I't-jftrr. nrjfum Mrmiri" nr i crrri {\a\S\\\\'\. 
lOi. .\f'»i i'» ••\;mi]«l«- «'f I%Mn»an woiinn. /"r-mim/ rum riri* ruintHtihu* ftt^frnfes ctrmiftthoni 
thf t''«*l«l» -•• - ^ ♦ iJj/ !*at«-tl in tttlla*, th»* ^'uJa rvtliniug in lettuhtm. (Val. Max., II. i. l*.j S* 
yy. Ill' umI 'J<}. 
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was charged with an excluaiTe OTersight of these uumeroiis 
expiations. 
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Hu-relief of the Altw of the Twi-lvf Oinln.' 

' AVp have brought together in one plate the three Bides of the monuinent, in which are r»- 
prfW'iiird : iiitlicuppcrregister, the twelve iiiontha,ayiiiboliiedb; twelve divinities (Noi. 1,3,4); 
in the InutT, the Oraces, who give the pkaaures of life (No. 2); the Seaaona, who promiae 
ahiitMluiici! (No. 6) ; ihe Eumenidea, who ■mm the execution of the decre«a of divine joitiee 
(No. »). llie woodcut on p. 603 gint ooo of theas aidet. Hie nnmhen 1 and 2 are then 
explained. In Mo. 3 are aeen ! ApoUo, whom one wodd taks (ran hii ooatomoforagoddeM; 
Uiaim. with her bow : Vulcan holding hi* plien^ but haTi^ notluiv of tin Aarectw lAidi 
tiaditlun anaignshim; Minerva, annad with a hmcoj inNo. 4, Hai%Vflnu,Haau7, aodVaaU; 
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For the " saered Spring." which the Sibylline books had de~ 
mamlt-d. the Poiitiftx MaxiiniLs ordered that the following question 
i^hould U- put to the jR'ople : " If five yearri from now the Roman 
p«i.l»h.- of the Uuirites come prosiKTOusly out of this war, are yuii 
viilin", do you order that tht-if be made to Jupiter an offering 
of all that the spring shall ha\e produced— of pigs, sheep, goats 
and oxen, to commence from a day fixed by the senate and 
people," The projiositiou having been accepted, every citizen felt 

himself legally bound 
to fulfil this vow at 
the appointed time. 
Yet the chief priest took 
care to enumerate the 
cases in which the 
sacrifice would not be 
" legitimate," in order 
that the Roman people 
might not be responsible 
for any irreguUirities 
towards the gods, and 
that the latter should 
be obliged to keep the 
agreement which the 
priests had just cou- 
eludcd in their name. For them, homage, honour ; for Rome, 
victory ; and they would have willingly said to their gods as 
the Arragiinese did to their kings: '* If not, no," 

We are surpris<tl that Hannibal after Thrasimenc did not 
attempt to crush the other consular army. (>n the Imnks of the 
To he had not taken the fortresses by which Rome giianled 
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Allar or the Twelve Gods.' 



I>rniid<, l.y ili.- vinr >.i..,U. aii<l Hi.' .'i.r 
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ilii" '>ilii r fiii'.s on la»l pugt. 



mill AiitiimTi, rwcipniBoble bv the flim-eriii(> 
.' ,'i.r cf .virii «lii.li tli.'v im- i-iLrnin^'; iii'N.>. <l tl.-- K.i- 
ui'iiK.iiul.'.] Iiv l!ii' j>ni]i,'t;rui<iil.' flow.r. ill.' Hvml><>l nt tlx'ir p.<w^r. 
^iijTiih llml thi'V nil' nlivuvs r.'miy Ti. -Ao-y IV,iiny. M. Kh.liTirr 
■/III- ,1,1 niiiM'i' iiiili'.iiiil <lii ly.iii-rri ri'i.'ur.U llii.'. Iri|>n.l l)Me u K wrml 
.' l.i,.^r.'li.f. f.^riii u liiil.- mvrli..!..tri."il V^-m. 
■ ..f n tri,"<i.u,H..! Ill,- Al-arof tli,- T«-,'U,' VuA*.m li.e l^iivn- 

Nllll.ll nilll tl.' tl,ll),ll,.,lmlr all.l 1||.-||.'U.1 (IITK.'d IlWUKUJuIKU .HI 

at the curth Lcluw. tlielliTM (inreti. Sm 
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Cisalpine Gaiil. Satisfied with crushing whatever attempted to stop 
his march forwards, he showed no concern for what he left in his 
rear. The reason is that he was in haste to reach South Italy, in 
the midst of peoples whom he thought disposed to join him, near 
Sicily wliich he hoped to urge into revolt, not far from Greece, 
Spain and Africa with which he wished to secure easy and sure 
communications. "VVliilst he was reaching the Adriatic from whence 
he despatched a vessel to Carthage, which conveyed the first news 
thither of his astounding successes, Sempronius crossed the Apen- 
nines and descended into the Tiber valley as far as Ocriculum, where 
he eifected a junction with the dictator's army. 

Fabius, at the head of four legions, went in search of 
Hannibal, who had followed the Adriatic coast into Apulia in the 
hope of raising revolt in Magna Orecia as he had done in CHsalpine 
(iaul. On Ids march he had committed frightful ravages without 
detaching a single ally from Bome ; for at the head of his numerous 
Cisiilpine auxiliaries he seemed to be really at the head of one of 
those Gallic invasions so feared by the Italians. The savage aspect 
of his Africans frightened the inhabitants. He was accused of 
feeding his soldiers on human flesh, ^ and he was regarded as 
making a sacrilegious war^ against the gods of Italy. Except 
Taivntum, too humiliated not to desire the abasement of Rome, all 
the (ircH^ks oifere4 up vows for the defeat of the Carthaginians, 
their old enemies. Those of Naples and Psestum sent gold from 
their temples to the senate, who accepted only a very small part, in 
order that the public treasure might seem to have inexhaustible re- 
sourei^s, and that this confidence might increase the fidelity of their 
alliens. lliero, sui-e of Kome's good fortune, even after Thrasi- 
nien(\ offered a gold statue of Victory of 320 lbs. weight, a 
thousand archers or sllngers, three hundred thousand bushels of 

' S(»e the picture that Varro paints of this '' ferocious and savage army, which makes bridgM 
aixi (lit dies with lieaps of dead bodies, and feeds on human flesh." But it is livy (zziii. 6) 
who thus 8peak«. We sliould therefore, believe that be gives us words for facts if PbljlMua 
had not saitl that one of HanniharM gemsrald had advised him to habituate his soldiers to this 
kiixl of f(NMi [which does not make it the least more credible]. We know, besides, with what 
c:-u(>hy the Africans make war. Cf. Horace, Carm,, III. vi. 96, AnnibaUmque dirum^ and 
JJpof/., \vi. H. [The story is worth citing to show what credulity may iie attributed to the 
liisiorians of the period. — Ed J] 

^ Vastata Pttnomm tumuKu/ana (Uor., Carm,, IV. iv. 47). Cf. Livy, zxviiL 46; (^etito, 
de Ihvin., i. 2* ; Polyb., iii. 83. 
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corn, two lumilrt'd thousand bushels of barley, and promised to send 
victuals in iiliundauce wherever the armies should have need 
of tln'in. Fiiliiuw had struck out a new plan of campaign : to 
cause uU, both uien and provisions, to be housed in the fortified 

places, to lay waste 
the level country, 
and refuse everj-where 
to fight, but follow 
the enemy, step by 
step, fall upon his 
foi-Jigcrs, cut off his 
provisions, harass him 
ceaselessly, destroy 
him in detail. Han- 
nibal, wiHiout place 
of retreat, without 
allies, money, sure 
convoys, and with 
mercenaries who, 
seeking in war only 
for pleasure and the 
booty of tho day after 
victory, are always 
ready to cry out, 
" Discharge or 
battle," ' could not 
for long stand against 
these prudeut tactics 
of the t'unetator. 
Vainly Ilannilwl rav- 
aginl umler liis evi-s 
followed him by the 
inscnsibh- as well to 
Ty i»f his s.ildiers.' <hie 
guides, became involviij 




Ihuiiiii, Siiinnium. and ('; 
iiiMiitit:iin-. Iiiddi'ii in the i 
th.- iii-uli- „i th.> (11. my : 
■lay. hMWever, lluuuibal. di 



ni[iaiiia ; Fabius 
ioiids and mists 
s to the mil 
i-eivtHl bv hi; 



■ I^k- -1 



■ (talisn w«r^ .J 1-iiL. XII. •n.l ot Franrt* I- 
11 1.-. call..! Id.' Vi,t..ri .J )lnw.n.. 
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nc^ar Casiliiiiim, at the bottom of a valley, closed by impracticable 
marslu^s. Fabius seized the heights, fell on the rearguard of the 
Carthaginians, who lost eight hundred mc^n, and held the oidy 
(Mitranc(» with a nunuTous body of men. Hannibal was caught. 
In th(* midst of th(^ night he drove towards tlie heights two 
thousand oxen, In^aring on thi^r horns burning faggots; and the 
guard of the (Unfile, thinking that the (»nemy was fleeing in that 
(lirecti<m, left their post, which Hannibal immcHliatcly took possess- 
ion of; this ])eril was past, but, with the vigilance* of the 
Temporiscr, it might be n^newed. Fortunately for Hannibal, the 
liomans wrw in<lignant at what th(\v called a shameful timidity, 
and, as the* ( arthaginians inti^ntionally spared the lands of Fabius, 
there wnv sugg<»slions of tn^ascm. 

In vain did h(* put his estate^ up for sale to ransom prisoners; 
the ])eopl(% carried away by a sliglit success which the cavalry 
general gained in his absence, gave Minucius an authority equal 
to that of th(* pro-dictator. Fabius divided the army with him, 
ainl Minucius being too weak, was bc^aten at the tii'st encounter 
n(»ar liarinum. He would have perish(»d 
had not Fabius deseend(Ml from the 
heights to save him. '' At last t\w cloud 
which cov(»red th(* mountain has burst, 
tlu^n,'' said Hannibal, ''and produced rain 
and storm.""- Minucius came of his own 
accord to place* hims(*lf again under the ordcTs of his ohl header, 
and wh(*n the dictator ([uitted otHce at the end of six nnrnths, 
\]\r alfairs of the republic appeared to be in a prospc^rous (Mm- 
(liti(»n. At liome one of his ncplu^Ms dedicated a t(*mple to a 
new divinity, Intelligence (w^m), and Fnnius ccmsecnitcd his 
nuMiiory by the famous vei-se which A^irgil borrowed from him, 
'' Tin* om* man by delaying has recovered our affaii's."^ 

sniiifrm. ('li.MS(»n said al<n to Cliarles V. wIumj. from tho top of tho towors of the Lou\Te, he 
-a/..'«l jU tlh' raviifjfos of tlie EnglL-^h : ** AU thf.^o roiifla^rnitions will not niusi* you to lo8« your 
lii-rila;,'"'*.'* 

' On tli.» nhytTMS voiU'd h.-ad of .Tunc ; on the rt^wms LAIMXOX, V. uud a dolphin. The 
two n<.'> aiv tl»«* mark of tlu' .sextans. Small bronze coin of Larinum. 

- Suhrm cum priKU'Ua imbrem tiediAfc. (Livy, xxii. 30.) 

' Hut \'irpril d<H's not n'|M«at the «»cond ver»> (quoted on last paf|re\ which he should also 
\m\v transcrihcd : " 1!,. diil not wicrifice the public 8;ifety to vain nimours." Tliis verse is more 
niipuriaiit than the otlier, for it marks one of the most necessary' qualities in a leader. 




Coin of l.arinum.' 



fiOfi THE pryir wahs frox 264 to if)!. 

For a moment a ooalirion of the whole Wert: had been dreadcHl. 
But in J^pain a number of tribes passed over to the side of the 
Romans ; in Gallia LiiXilpina the TniuL*, satiiftied at tiTnting them- 
:^elves free again* forsrot Hannibal and Cartha:rp itself, which only 
sent a few Teasels to commit piracies on their coast, whence the 
fleets of Sicily and Ostiii q^uickly drove them away. A Roman 
snuadrr^n which was retumfng from pur^oin^ them as far as Africa 
had txiken the island (.ossura (PantellariaL and levied on Cercina 
a heavy war ci>ntribution. Everywh«e, except in front of 
Hannibal, the Bomans assumed the offensive and took bold measures. 
Otaeilius, the praetor of Sicily, had orders to pass over into 
Africa; the Seipios received succours; Postumius Albinus with an 
armv kept watch over the Cisalpine Gauls, and ambassadors had 
been sent to Philip of Maeedon to require the extradition of Deme- 
trius of Pharos, who was urging him to war; to Pineus, king of 
lUvria, to claim the tribute which he delayed paying, and to the 
Ligurians, to demand an account of the help furnished by them to 
the Carthaginians/ There is something grand in this activity of 
the senate^ paying attention to the most distant countries in the 
midst of a formidable war carried on at the very gates of the city, 
and never pemiitting the fortune or the power of Bome to he 
doubted for an instant. This senate, which was so proud towards 
the foreigner, showed a conciliating temper with the people; it 
reminded all of the necessity of mutual confidence by raising 
a new temple to Concord, and placed it within the boimds 
of the citadeP in order that everyone should understand that 
the strength of Rome depended on the spirit inspired by this 

divinity. 

The consuls who commanded the army in the last months of 
217, after the abdicaticm of Fabius, followed the dictator's tactics, 
and this wise delay would doubtless have mined Hannibal. liut 
could the rulers of Italy, under the eyes of their allies and with 
superior forces, always d(^cline batth^? St^mpnmius and Yarro 
are condemned after tlic^ invent. The nMuembrancH^ of Trebia 
and Canna^ weigh upon their memory. Yet the iHH>ple, the anuy, 



' Tiivv, xxii. tV\. 

^ In arre. (Mvv. xxii. *V^^ 
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and perhaps the truo policy ' demanded a battle. The senate 
itself decided upon it ; but there Mas needed an able and ex- 
perienced leader, and though the nobility managed to obtain the 
election of Patihis iEmilius, a pupil of Fabius, who had already 
distiiipuislied himself in the lUvrian wars, the popular party gave 
him iis collcagiie its leader, Tei-entius Varro. the tion of a butcher, 
who liad never seen a battle.' Union was neccssaiy between the 




liiiiiin lit CuniiR;.' 



leadeis, and Taulus -F.miliiis and Van-o, who wore political enemies,* 
continued flicir ipiarrels in the army, the (me always wishing to 
fight, the other to delay. As the command alternated ever}' day 



nvii wppa^mf natTmr piriuptiy 



' ILf.w VwKQ Hi.. [.■u.Iw ..f ill.- Lirnivwrilc i(. tlif 
Mrr..,|. r,r,.: ,'m,;.in,i: (PlKI.,. iii. H)T.> 

- N<-vi'rT)i. '!'-<. I.ivv I. 'IK ii> lii.'. fmher lind itiadv iiioim-, niHl llit> ronftil liai) n'uHie<l his 

I >iil:iii' tliroinrli llii' ri'^riikr prDimili.m, having hwii qutcslur, a-dilu, and pra'l.ir, without 

.li,,,l„,l„P„i,, inc,..,,..r,-mT.-iV;.] 

■' Thi- arch, iif whii'h llic reiniiin!< iin- fivn. is wrongly called the Arch of Varro. 

' I \m*s oviT in iiil.'nci' Ihe di'clanialions of Varro and ileretinius on the treason of the 
iiiililvs, who wi'r.' iLTixious to iipin out the war. At this period the reproach iaabturd: tweiitj 
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botweon the two consuls, Yarro led the army so near the enemy 
that retreat was impossible, and on the next day but one in the 
moriiin*: he had the puq)le mantle, the sijJCU'd for the fight, dis- 
played before his ti^nt. lie had eighty thousand infantry,* and, 
notwithstanding th(» remembrance of the three battles already lost, 
oidy six thousand horse. In an army of fifty thousiind men, Han- 
nibal had ten thousiind.* Ilis forces were only half those of the 
(*onsids ; but he had led them to a battle-field of his o\^ti choosing, 
at C'annie in Apulia, near the Aufidus, in the middle of an im- 
m(*ns<» plain whi(*h was favoin-able to his cavalry, and in a position 
where the sim, sinning in the faces of the Ilomans,*^ and the wind^ 
carrying the* dust against tlu^ir lint*, fought for him. 

In this level plain an ambuscade apixnired impressible. But 
five hundnnl Numidians presi^itinl themselves as deserters, and 
during the a<-tion they Ml upon th(» rear of the Roman army. At 
Cannu», as at Thrasimt^ne and at Tn^bia, the smaller numbiT sur- 
roundcKl the grt^ater. In order to off it more n^istance to the 
<*avalry, Varro had diminished th(» (»xtent of his line and increasini 
its depth. liy this arrangement many soldiers In^came useless. 
Ilannilxd, on the* (M»ntrarv, g;ive his army a front equal to that of 
the enemy, and drew it up in a crescent, so that the centre, eom- 
jM)SiHl of (laubi, projected from his lint* of battle. Behind them 
the African V(»terans w(»n» drawn up along the curve, the two 
extn»mities of which ext4»nd(»d to the cavalry on the two wings. 
Whilst the Romans atta<*k(Hl the Gauls with fur}', and the lattcT, 
led by Hannibal himsi^f, reccKliKl little by little upon the second 
line, Hasdrubal, with his African and Spanish horsemen drawn 
up in dec^) massifs, <Tushed the l(»gionary cavalry on the Punic 
left, and Mago with his Numidians twcupied that of the allies 



' T^-n thousjind w»'n* l«*ft in ilu* two roiwular carop^. 

' Livy purp* •.•*♦■ I V t\aLrir»'nii*"i th*' critical |M»sition <»f flannibal before the Imttle. He ha«l. 
!*Ay^ liH, .ifily ten «Liy>' proxi^i^n.**. Th** Spaniani.**, threaterH*<i with famine, w^re rvady to 
U'tniy l»irn,aii"l llannihal wa> alr»'a«ly thinking' 1m»w tn n-ach (Jaiil. Tht-re is nothing of ail thi# 
in I'olyhin" uii. lo7>. who spt'dk."* of him as makini: immen.-*** ma4razin»*> at <feri>niiim. of which 
h«' ha<i jfairi»ii |M»«v*»-^*iMn. un«i i\s haviiii^ taken, a few days l)»*(oiv the )>attle, the ca:»tlet»f Cannae. 
in whirh th*' iJoinaii-* ha«i th»-ir Mipplie.M uf pn^vLsion**, arm>, and enifinen. It waa the captunti' 
of C'arin.f. irid»*»'«i. which dfrid***! th»* ."*enate to allow a battle. Mjireover. with his ca>alry 
Ifannihal \% 'nld alwav- ha\»' f'Uind pr'»vi>iorL'*. 

• The U<>man:« were turii«-<l towunU t!ie .M>uth reallv !«>uth-eai*t.— iW.l. ilJ%v aoii Pair- 

biuiiO 
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on the right. Leaving the Numidians to pursue and slay those 
who had not fallen at the first shock, Husdiiibal attacked in 
the rear the Eoman infantry, which the Africans, by the back- 
ward movement of the G^aul8, had already taken in flank. The 
eighty thousand Romans, shut in on all sides, soon formed only 
a confused mass, on which every blow told, and which could 
give few in return.^ By the account of Polybius, seventy-two 
thousand Romans and allies, with one of the consuls, Paulus 
iEmilius, who had refused to fly, two quiestors, eighty senators, 
some ex-consuls, among them Minucius, and one of the consuls 
of the preceding year, twenty-one legionary tribimes, and finally a 
whole crowd of knights were left on the field of battle (August 
2ud, 216). The Roman nobility liberally paid their debt of blood 
to their country. Hannibal had not lost six thousand men, of 
whom four thousand were Gauls. This nation was the instru- 
ment of all his victories.' A prediction of this great defeat was 
afterwards attributed to a famous diviner Marcius, who lived 
before the second Punic war. " Roman, son of Troy, avoid the 
river Canna ; beware lest strangers force thee to join battle in 
the field of Diomede. But thou wilt not believe me till thou 
hast filled the country with thy blood ; till thy citizens have 
fallen by thousands and the river bearing them far from the 
fruitful land, has given them up for food for the fowls of the air, 
for the wild beasts on its banks and the fishes of the vast sea* 
Thus has Jupiter spoken to me." 

This prophecy, more precise than those which precede the 
event, satisfied the national pride, and at the same time served 
the poli(\y of the senate, whose interest it was that men should 
believe in oracles. Rome was willing to see in her defeat not 
a failing in courage, but a decree of destiny ; she attributed 
the victory to the gods much more than to Hannibal, and she 

' Tliese are the figures given by Polybiua. lAry only says 48,200 dead, and 24,000 
prinoners. lie raises to 8,000 the number of Hannibal's dead, which Polybius reduces to 5,700. 
[ThiH victory, like most others won in a fair field against superior numbers, was won by 
nmkiiifr the enemy ** jam " himitelf — a fatal mistake. As soon as troops, however good, get so 
crowded us to have no room for their evolutions, they become a mere helpless masp. To make 
an f noniy far superior in numbers thus paralyse his forces is the art of a coDsummate tactician. 
—EtL] " 

' [Though the Gauls often bore the brunt of the battles, and incumd moat lorn, there is no 
doubt that the Spanish infantry and the Africau veterans weie the flower of the tamy.—Ed,'] 

ccc2 
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strcnji^thoiKKl a pn^oious instrument of govc^rnniont, fuitli in divina- 
tion, by leading men to tliink that the diviner had foreseen the 
future. 

Tlie battle of C^anna> deprived the Komans of more strength 
than it gave Hannibal. Some tribes of Campania and Magna- 
Gr(»(ia dc^elared for him, but on condition of aeeording him fi^wer 
UK^i and smaller subsidies than tliev had furnished to Kome ; * and 
Carthage^, which looked upon this bold expedition only as a useful 
diversion, h*ft him to his own resources.^* Enfeebled even bv liis 
victori(»s, he would be obliged to divide his forces if he would pro- 
tect the towns which had just yielded thems(4ves to him. He 
woidd thus have an army too weak to renew the strife of Thrasimene 
and (/anna?. Moreover, the consuls, rendered pnident by experi- 
(»nc(\ would place the safety of the republic in following Fabius' 
systi^m. Strang(^ to say, war on a large scale is ended in Italy 
after the battle of Canme. Henceforth there is nothing but siegrs 
of towns, stratagi^ms, many attacks and combats without results. 
In this war of strati^gy Hannibal shows himself the ablest leader 
of ancient times. IJut the contest has no longer more than u 
secondary interest except for the grandeur of the spectacle pri*- 
s(^nted by this man, abandoned by all his people, in the midst of 
a hostile country, face to face with the bravest and best organised 
nation then in existc^nce, and who vet for thirteen veai*s could 
mast(T the want of 'discipline^ of his mercenaries, uphold the totter- 
ing faith of his alliens, iMuploy ahme the b(*st troops of llome, and 
in addition to this stir uj) tlu* world with his negotiations, rouse 
Syracuse, Sicily, and Sardinia to n^volt, and call his brothel's from 
Spain, and Philip from Macedonia to the heart of Italy, where he 
awaitinl them to ov(»rwhelni Kome with the weight of Africa and 
Europe united against her.^ 

' . . . .nere cinM (\impaniM iiivitwt inilitaret, munii^vefaceret (Treaty of Capua with Ilnii- 

nihiil, Livv, xxiii. 7) fxi'irt ^o^oi/f irpa^itrOai Kara fitiitva rpoiroVf fiiirt aX\o fificiv imraittv 

TafjupTtioir Kapxn^oiiov^. (Treaty of llaiinibttl with Tarenium, Polybiua, viii. :JU.) 

" Ilr r«'(M'ivf<l only ton thousand iuvi\ from it during x\iv whole war. 

' If I wtn' ask*-*!. Ha\s Polvhiu.s, who was the soul of this wur, I should sav llanml>al 
(i.\. fr. 7 I. n»'ri- we unfortunatilv Kk-'U this couscieutious hUtoriau. Alter the battle of Cami» 
there only remain fraj/ments of him. 



CHAPTER XXIV. 



CONTINUATION OF THE SECOND PUNIC WAE. 
FEOM THE BATTLE OF CANN^ TO THAT OF THE METAURU8 (216—207). 

I. — Mkasikks takkn at Romk aftku C'ann.e ; Defection 

OF Capua. 

" Let m(^ *xii forward with my <?avalry," said one of his 
othcrrs to Ilaniiihal tii<' cvniiii*; at'tor tlu* hattl(», '*aud in fiv(» 
(lavs voii shall sup in tlir Capitol." 15ut nrvcr did an annv of 
nirrn^narios sa<*rific(» to its leader, liowover hcloved, the day after 
a victory. To obtain much from such soldiers, much must hv 
allowed tluMu. Jhmnihal <?ave them time t(» f;ath(*r up the spoils, 
to strip the dead, to sell th(*ir prisoner's, and to celebrate, in j)ro- 
Inn^ed or^ii^s, their recent triumj)h. 1I(» kn(»w moreover, that 
Ix^tween him and iJonu* tluTc* was a distance* of ei«^hty-ei«^ht 
leagues, then* were riv(*i*s, mountains, fortified towns, a fertile 
count rv ; last of all, an immense* city def(*nded by hi<;h walls, and 
a moat tliirty feet (hn^p and a hundnnl broad;' and lu^hind them 
a whole p(M»ple in arms. 

At Uome distress produced redaction ; wli(*n the first momc^nt 
of stupor was past, th(* city rang with sounds of j)r(*paration. 
1 abius, who was listened to as an orach*, direct(*d that the wom(*n 
sliould remain at homes lest by th(*ir lamentations in the t(*mples 
they might weakt*n the ccmrage of the inhabitants; that all abh*- 
bodied men should be armed; that bands of cavalry should patrol 
the roads ; that the senators should go about the city k(*eping 

' Pionysius of TIu1icurnu^isiii4. Tlie wull on the inuer side ivj*ted against an embankment 
fifty ffut \vi(lt>. StH* pa^'t' .'V>— 3G. 
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f»nlfT, s^'ttin^ jxiiards at the gates, and preventing the departure 
(4 anylHKly from the city. In order to have done with the sij:;:iis 
of grief as s*x»u as possible, the time of mourning for the sluin 
was limited to thirty days : the eity seemed another Sparta. Nor 
were the gcxls neglected. Certain senators particularly versed in 
such matters undertook the duty of restoring confidence by satisfy- 
ing fx»pular su|>erstitions. An embassy under the charge of Fabius 
Pictor set off for Delphi to consult the Pythia. The god of light 
and [KK'try doubtless gave only patriotic counsels ; but the Roman 
divinities were more gloomy ; among the religious expiations re- 
quired sf>me were cruel ; two vestals, accused of adultery, wore 
intc-rred alive in the field of crime, campus sceleratus; two GauU 
and two Greeks suffen^d the same fate.* The chaste and implac- 
able Vesta, with her honour thus avenged, would now return to 
her faithfid people, and it was believed that the infernal gods, 
appc^ased by these abominable sacrifices, would no longer demand 
the hetacombs of war. 

But the disastrous year was not yet ended. A few days 
later, news came that a C^arthaginian fleet was ravaging the States 

of Hiero, that another lay in wait at the 
^Egatian islands to fall upon Lilybaeum as 
soon as the pnetor had gone ; finally, 
that Postumius Albinus, drawn with his 
army into an ambuscade by the Cisalpine 
Coin of Teanum.^ GauLs, had perished there, and that his 

skull, set in gold, now served the Boian priests as a cup 
whence they poured libations in their sacrifices.* But after 
the great disaster of C'anme these new misfortunes seemed 
trivial. lien's hearts moreovcT, were regaining courage. Two 
legions were already in the city, and to them Marcellus 
added fifteen hundred more soldiei*s from the fleet at Ostia ; 
also, with an activity and clear-sightedness which announced the 
successful adversary of Hannibal, he postc^d a whole legion 
at T<*anum Sidieinum, to bar the nnid into Latium. Since 

' Livv, xxii. 57. IMinv (yat. lliM., xxx. 12) placvs in the year 07 a senatus-coiwultum, 
a^Milifliiii^ luinian MicrifitTfi : . , . .nf h*nw> immnlarftur. 

' ih\ til.' mIaitn.'. Tl \N\'K. in ()j*<'aii. n«mi of Mrrcurv and a Mar. Chi the revene, 

» 

SIKIKIN. in 0>cau. Iiiill with human fuct* un«l a star. Hronze (xnn of IVanum Sklicinum. 

' rnKMu,-*, iii. 10<i, 11-. 
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tlu* war began, more than a hundred thousand Eomans and 
allies had perished ; these two campaigns had then reduced by 
ono seventli the military strength of Kome.^ M. Junius Pera, 
li()W(^ver, being created dictator by the senate, raised four legions, 
and a thousand horse, together with eight thousand slaves bought 
from their owners, and called for the contingents of the allies. 
Arms were lacking, and he despoiled the temples and porticos 
of t\w trophies accumulated there during tw^o centuries. Finally, 
wh(»n (^artlialo came with deputies fnmi the* prisoners of CanniB to 
speak of pea(M> and ransom, a lictor was sent at once to bid him 
(lei)art from the* Roman territory. About ten thousand soldiers 
wen^ in tlu^ power of Hannibal ; these the senate n^fused to 
ransom ; otln^-s •' luuU taki^n refuge* at Vc^nusia and at Canusium ; 
it (hunHMl that tluT should go into Sicily, then^ to serve without 
pay or military honours, until Hannibal should have been driven 
out of Italv.'' 

Tliis patriotic h(Toism vt^rgcnl on cnu^lty. Rome regarded as 
criminals her soldi(»rs taken captives by the enemy ; she c(msigned 
to the slav(»-mark(*ts of African cities, she gave over to all the 
mis(n*it\s and all tlu* disgrac(* of slavery, these* sons, th(»s(* brothers 
of senators, who ligliting at (.'anme had already risked tlu*ir lives 
for licr. Uut it is with these extreme severities that nations are 
saved ; on \]w day when Rome took this grievous n\soluti(m, she 
found therein th(* superhunum strength which must prc^sently give* 
her th(* vietorv. 

Thi^se men, st(*rn though they wen*, showed at the same* tiuu^ 
an admirabh' spirit of etmciliation. Disregarding tlu^ir (!aus(\s of 
eoniphuut against Varro, tlic* faults of this popular consid, and his 
tiiirlit from the* tield of battle, the* senate W(*nt out in a bodv to 
meet him, with all tlu* pc'oph^, as lu* drew n(*ar Rome, and thanked 
liim publicly that he had not despaii-ed of the republic.^ This 

' Srf jil)o\t' the t«)tjil nf the Uoinan font*?* in 21*5. 

- Aljniit thnt' thdusand, ucvonlinjf to Polyhius ; according to Livy, eijrht thousand. Tlie 
nsulrr will ilnulitli'Ks n'lni'inhrr the improhuhle story that the fu/iritives after Caniiw proposed 
i«» s.M'k inj a>\lum with fiU'ei^'M kin«r»*, »n<i that Scipio defeate<l this" wlieme by threatening 
«i»'atli to th»' tir>i nia?i \n ho shoiiM speak of Hi^ht. I'olyhiu** makes no mention of this rep4)rt, 
althniiirh ht' iiarratrs iiiiiiiitely the youth (»f Scipio. After the buttle of Cannae, Hannibal 
a<jrai)i Iiad sent home the Italian pritK)ner8 without roBSom. 

' I/\ \ . wii. <>1. 

' lie >till niiiained in enmmand of the army of Apulia, and later on the legions of I'icenum 
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magnanimity should bo romombcTcd to the credit of the Roman 
senate, when we recolh^ct liow cruel and how suspicious democracies 
are wont to be in times of j)eril. The manner in which this bocly 
was composed goes far towards explaining their moderation. To 
fill the gaps made in it by the war, a new dictator, Fabius Buteo, 
was appointed, who prepan^d a list consisting of, first, former 
s<»nators ; th<'n, of those who had held curule magistracies since 
221, who had been tribunes, lediles, and qmestors ; and finally, 
who had obtained civic crowns, or had brought home trophies 
from th(* en(»my : making in all a hundred and seventy-seven new 
mem])ers. 

IJut the proposition made by Spurius Carvilius that each one 
of the Latin cities should be allowed to send two of the new 
8C»nators, was rejected with indignation. This refnsid was a mis- 
take, first, because the Latins merited the confidence of Rome, 
and s<»condly, because if the senate had adopted the resolution, 
and had granted to all the Italian cities, one after another, the 
right to designate th(»ir two senators, that assembly would have 
bc^conu* the true repr(\sentative body of Italy, and would have been 
able to save the republic and render the empire unnecessar}'. Up 
to the time of Augustus, the Romans, with all the imj)erious 
egotism of a city turning the whole world to its profit, had 
nothing more than a municipal constitution. By accepting the 
proposition of Carvilius, they w^ould have given themselves a 
national constitution, in which the subjugated would have foimd 
a place b(»side those who had conquered them, and in tlus 
way would have restrained the power of rapacious oligarchy 
whom its (^\c(^sses finally destroyed. Rome sotm expiated this 
fault, wh(»n, in 201), twelve Latin colonies refused joint action with 

her. 

Meanwhile^ in the south of Italy the fidelity of some States 
had given way brfore so many disasters. Rome having no longer 
an arinv to defend them, they went over to the enemy ; these 



wi'Hj ftiiruhU'd to liim. In 2()3 be wa« one of the three ambaMadors «ent to Philip: thw« 
ytnrn latir !»•• w»nt in th«* wiiiif cliararttT to Africa; after this, ajs triumvir, W a coh»!iv to 
V.nii/^in. Thi-M- lii^li tni^tN awl thi- lo?»^r eontiim<'«l favour prove that tlie man <iff**att>a at 
r«nn«- WH^ not th»- low (h-ma^n.^nu. that \a\\ iU-M-uU't*. Frontinuj* {Straityrmaiicvn, iv. :, and 
ti) in fttvoiirahhr to him, PoKhiu^ howi-ver (iii. lUM, treat* him with great feveritv. 
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W(T(' tlio Bruttians, Luoaiiians, soino of tlu^ Ai)uliaiis, tlio Caudini, 
th(» llirpini, and, in Campania, the cities Att^Ua, (^alatia and 
Capua. ^ 

Capua was six or soyon miles in circumference. Its strong 
walls had seven gates, opening ui)()n seven gn^at streets, of which 
th()S(^ named Seplasia and Albana are ceU'brated. The stately 
temples of Jupiter, Mars and Fortuna, the forum, the curia, tin* 
amphitheatre, with its immense subterranean vaults, which n^cent 
researches have brought to light, other edifices of i)ublic utility 
or ornament, and an inmiense number of bronzt^ statu(\s made 
Capua, according to Cicero, the rival of Corinth. She wished to 
be also the rival of llonic^; and because^ she could arm thirty 
thousand foot -soldiers and four thousand cavalry, bc^Iic^ved h(>rs(»lf, 
notwithstanding her eif(»mhiate manners, lit to give t\w law to 
Italy. Many nobh* Cami)anians had married into lioman families; 
but th(* p(M)ple preserved tluar hostility towards Rome, and honours 
gained then* seemed to them a disgrace. After Thrasimene, Han- 
nibal, by nutans of the captives he sent away without ransom, 
had laid the train of a defection which explcxU'd u})on the news 
of his victory at Canme. lie promised to levy in the city neither 
troops nor tax(*s, to leave* to it an unbrok(*n independence, and, as 
soon as Rome sh(mhl had be(*n <l(*stroy(*d, to recognise* Capua as 
the capital of Italy.' To seal this alliance indissolubly, tlu* 

' It htis Ik*«»ii the custom larjroly to oxagjforate (iifttT l^ivvJ th** di*ftH:tious wliich followiHl 

till' hat t If of C'jinua'. He ^*u\^'^, indtHMl : tlc/et-ere 4.tfi/am\ Calatini^ llirpiniy Ajmlorutn 

pars, Samnites propter Ventrum, Brnttii omneitj Lurani \ pratur hox Surventini et (rrftctfrum 
vmnisfcrmv ora^ Tarentini, Mcfapvfitini, Crotonietmen, Lorn'f/ur cf Cisalpini omne^ (iaili {\\'\\. 
<>1 ). Imt tilt' hittT hooks compel lis to i»orrect this ]}ussa^ri». In Apulia wc find under thi' power 
of llaiiiiihal only Arpi, Salapia, Henloiiia. I'xentum ; ihe lar^e towns, Luceiia. Venu>ia. an<l 
('anu.><iuin, remainnl to the Romans. r>v the Sanniites we must under>tand oiilv the Caudini 
an<l the llirpini, in whose territory the Romans preservi?d lieneventum. Tlie- Urutlii werii 
<i»'termin»'<i to exert themselves onlv in their own interests. The (ireeks of the (»ulf of Tan»n- 
turn, far from hetrayinjj Rome, reinain»»<l faithful to her. Petelia was taken only after n de»- 
p.r.if«« n'>istaiuv: (Votona, Locri, and Consentia only after a sieg-e. as late as 21'): Tarentum 
not until 1*1 1\ \\\w\\ the city wiu-* hetraywi into the hands of Hannibal. Metai>ontum and Thu- 
rium w»Mit over to the eneinv m *1V2 and 21.S (xxv. 1 an<l lo), that is to sav. when Hannibal 
liad been j'xprll»Hl from Campania and had fallen back into Ma^na-(in'cia. Rhe^rjnm, Hrun- 
dusium, and Calabria n'maimMi faithful all through. In regard to the Cieuilpines, the battle of 
('ann;e in no respect chani^ttl their p).<»iii(m. Livy. forgetting what he had written in 
cliMp. \\ii., sjiNs in cliap. xxvi., '* Thf <lefection of Capua only cau8e<l that of a few other 
stat»'.s.*' 

- Li\y. xxiii. 7 -10. lire vi caput Italife omui Capuamfore {ibid.^ 10): I-.ivy adds (xxiii. 
i\^ tliMt a<-ci>rding to s(>veral writers the Capuans before going over to Hannibal had asked at 
Romt> to share in the consulate 
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" has no iiutliority (ivtT tlio .«'iiutor of ii froe city ; " ami ho 
refused to go, Tlien the C'arthiif^iniun aiiiiounccd that he should 
visit Caiiua in jhtsoii. Hy order of tbo magistrates ull the [n'oplc 
ill gitla attire went forth to meet the hem, whom no man had so 
far Ik'cii ahh' to defeat. Magius h-t the erowd go past, rushmg 
into jiiavery ; hi- hiiiiself remained in his house for a time, then, 
h'fll lie slioiild bo accused of cowardice, Ti-alke)! forth eahnly into 
the market-pla<-e, aecompauied by his sou and some of his clients. 
Hannibal desired the nenate to assemble at ouce and try Magius ; 




but the ])eo])lc> iiii]don^l hiiu not tti sadden (his festal day by an 
act of severity : and. not to n-fuse the first rtMiuest they had 
made him. he agn-ed to wait till the morrow. Meantime, he 
visiti'd the city, famed as the most beiuitiful in Italy, and went 
to supper at the lutuse of ]*aruvius, the leader of the ]mrty 
favoiinible to Carthage. 

I'ar-uvius hud a son, PeroUa, who was in sympathy with 
Magius. Invited to the feast, he went anned with a dagger, 
wliercwith to reconeilc Rome and Cajma by mHrdering the con- 
(jueror <if ('anna*. liut, not daring to strike under his father's 
eye, he drew the latter aside, and revealed to him his design, 
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strengthened a precious instrument of government, faith in divina- 
tion, by leading men to think that the diviner had foreseen thr 
future. 

The battle of C^anna? deprived the Komans of more strc^ngth 
than it gave Ilannibal. Some tribes of Campania and Magna- 
(jrrcx'ia declared for him, but on condition of according him fewer 
mc^n and smaller subsidies than they had furnished to Rome ; * and 
t^arthage, which looked upon tliis bold expedition only as a us<»ful 
diversion, left him to liis ovni resources^* Enfeebled even by liis 
victories, he would be obliged to divide his forces if he would i)ro- 
tect the towns which had just yielded themselves to him. He 
would thus have an army too weak to renew the strife of Thrasimene 
and (Minnie. Moreover, the consuls, rendered prudent by experi- 
(^nce, would place the safety of the republic in following Fabius' 
system. Strange* to say, war on a large scale is ended in Italy 
aft(*r the batth^ of Canute. Henceforth there is nothing but sit^ges 
of towns, stratagems, many attacks and combats without results. 
In this war of strati^gy Ilannibal shows himself the ablest leadt^r 
of ancient tim(\s. IJut the cont(\st has no longer more than a 
secondary interest exc(»pt for the grandeur of the spectacle pre- 
sented by this man, abandoned by all his people, in the midst of 
a hostile country, facte to face with the bravt^st and best organisinl 
nation then in existence, and who vet for thirteen vears could 
master the want of 'discipline* of his mercenaries, uphold the totter- 
ing faith of his allies, c^mploy alom* the b(»st troops of Rome, and 
in addition to this stir up the* world with his negotiations, nmse 
Syracuse, Sicily, and Sardinia to revolt, and call his brothers from 
Spain, and Philip from ^lacedcmia to the heart of Italy, where he 
await(*d thrm to ov(Twhelm Rome with the weight of Africa and 
Europe united against her.^ 

' necf ciriJt (\unp(uiujt inn'fivf inilitaret, muniisve faceret (Treaty of Capua with Haii- 

nilml, Livy. xxiii. 7) fiiiTt pofjov^ Trpdlinfiat Kara iii\i'iva rintvov, fiiin dWo fitieiv iwtrtilttr 

TufMrrnou: Ktw\ncoiiov^. (Trfuty of llaniiihul witli Tunntum, I'ohbiiw, viii. :JU.) 

* Il»- p-cfiNt-*! <»iily ti-n tlH)Usan<l nim fn)in it during' tlu- \vl»oK» war. 

' If I wrn- ii>k»Hl. sa>.- l»nly»)iu.N wlio wa^ ihe j*«)u1 of tliw war. I should Nky llaniiiUl 
(ix. fr. 7 ). Il.n- w.- iiiifortuimirly lo>c tliL* coiiscicutioiw hUtoriau. After llit- Uaitk- (if ( aiiiia- 
thtTf only i-tiuaiii fra^'im-nt:* of liini. 
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over one of your f('llow-(*itiz(»iis.'' Tho jx^oph* w(to mnoh oxcit<*(l 
]>y tliis ajipcal, and tlio guard who had cliargc* of Maj^ius covered 
liis head to prevent liis speaking. At th(» eanip, howev(T, Han- 
nibal darcHl not put his prisoner to death, but he* despatelunl him 
in a vessel to Carthagis wh(Te no doubt a cruel fat(^ awaited him, 
had not a fortunate shipwreck s(»t him iivi' up(»n the coast of 
tlie Cyrenaica. Here Magius took r(»fug(» at a statue of King 
]*toleniy, and the* latti^r, being inform(»d of the whole mattcT, 
M'clcomed to the Egyptian court the bold defender of his country's 
lib(a1i(»s. 

Hannibal being thus established in the hc^art of Campania, 
and liaving a gn^at city as his base* of op(»rations, couhl await 
reinforcements from Carthage. After (anniv he had sent Mago 
thitliiT, and the* latter poun^l out in the pn*- 
sencc* of the senate a buslud of gokl rings, 
taken from the Koman knights slain on the 
fiehl of battl(». Hanno still k(»pt up his dis- 
trust. '* If Hannibal is victori(ms," he* said, 
'*he has no need of reinforcements; if h(» 
is def(»at(*d, h(» deceives us, and deserves 
none*.'' But th(» IJarcine faction triumj»hed. 
It was decHM'd that four thousiind Xumidians 
and forty elephants should be sent into Italy ; a senator was 
despat<-h(Hl to Spain with money t<» rais(» a forc(» of twenty 
thousiind infantry and four thousand hors(»; and Ilasdrubal re- 
ceived orders to cross tlu» Pvrenees. 15ut th(*s(» mc^asures wc^re 
slowlv or badlv carried out,* and in a great battle near tlu* 
unknown city of H)era, the S<*ipit>s destn^yed the army of 
Hasdrubal, mIio was obligi^d to retin* into the s(mth of 
Spain (21(;). 

For his cimimunicaticais with Carthage Hannibal had need of 
a scajMirt. H(» attempted to seiz(» Naph^s, but tin* (uveks of Cam- 
pania Were (h'Voted to liom(\ and Naples resisted. He faih'd also 
before Cunne and Ix^fore Xola, where the nobh^s had caUed to tluMr 
aitl Mareellus ; tln^ lattcT, in a sortie, kilh^l more* than two 
th(»usand Africans, and this unhoped-for success was ctdebrat(?d 




(told Uin^r of n Human 
Knight. 



^ Sepnit^r utifMtequ^ tffsta. (Tavy. xxiil. H.) 
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as ji gnnit victory, but it did not prevent Hannibal from dostroyinj? 
Xu(*eria and AccTra^ and closely blockadinjj; ( asilimini. The si<'jj:<' 
of this little plac(^, traversed by th(5 Vulturnus, is interesting in 
nion^ than onc^ aspc^ct. The garrison was composed of only two 
cohorts, one from Pernsia, the othc^r from Pneneste, and a few- 
Latins, who, on the m^ws of Varro's disaster, had thrown tli<»ni- 
s(^lv(»s into thv city. Tliey dc^fended it bravely, as well agjiinst 
IlannibaKs ofters as agnhist his attacks, and we may conclude* 
that, in tliis part of thv peninsuhi, the Carthaginians were re^garded 
as the mortal enemies of Italy. Tlie garrison of Casilinum, indee<U 
cut tlKMUselves off from all hope* of saf(»ty in cas(^ the* city shoul<l 
b(^ tak(»n by storm. Suspecting th(* inliabitants of being favour- 
able to Hannibal, ihvy fell upon them and nuu-dered them all 

in their lumses. Although this 
massacre reduced the number of 
mouths to feed, want soon began 
to make itself felt in the phice. 
Tliev w(Te rcnluced to eat un- 
ch^an animals and even the leather 
of tlieir bucklers. The Bomans^ 
encampc^d in the neighbourhood, 
did indt'CMl s(»nd during iliv night a few casks filled with grain, 
wlii<'h th(» cuiT(»nt of th(» river floatc^l down into the town; also 
tliey threw nuts into th(» Vulturnus, wliicli th(* besieged caught by 
scHH^ns. Hut tlu* abundant rains ha\ing caused an overflow of 
i\w banks, tliis stnitag(»m was discovered and the river watched. At 
last th(* giu'rison was forc(»d to surrender, and Uannibal made terms 
witli tli(»m. The header of tlu* Pnenc^stines had been a scribe. 
Justly proud of the (h^fence of Casilininn, ho caused his own statue 
to be set up in tlie fornin of Pra'n(*st(», cov(T(m1 with a cuirass 
and (lad in a toga, witli tliis inscription, which Livy mentions 
that hr had read, '* The vow of M. Amicius for the soldiers 
who drfendcd ( asilinum.'- - A decree* of the senate gave to the 
surviv«»rs of the siege double |)ay, with exemption f<»r tive yinirs 
from military duty. Hut when the right of Itoman citizenship 




Coin Striicli fi>r thf Pay of the Curt lia^iiiian 

Mercfuarifs.' 



** 



of tlu" |i»-.i|ili. lit' f|:i. r.jiiiji." <N«»fi- li\ M. «i«« Saiilcv.l 
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was offered them, they declined, preferring to remain Pnencstinos. 
Love of tlK'ir native city and generous devotion to the city of their 
adoption were the sentiments which prompted so many great deeds 
among the Italians of tliat epoch. 



II. — Siege of Capua; Patriotism and Ponstaxct op 

THE Romans. 

At the close of the year 210 the following was tlio position 
of the two parties : Junius Pera, 
posted at Teanum with twenty- 
five thousand soldiers, covered 
th(! line of the Liris and pro- 
tected Latium ; Marcellus at 
Nnla defended the cities of 
southern Campania ; between 
thcTu Hannibal was encamped 
at Capua, whence he continued 
the lilockade of Casilinuin, whi(;h 
detained him six months ; mean- 
while, one of his lieutenants, 
Ilimilco, stiiTcd up insurrection 
in Uruttium, where ho stormed 
Petelia and Cons(>ntia. The de- 
fection of Loeri furnished Ilannibal 
with an excellent harbour, and 
that of Crotona, whence the 
nobles had been driven out, gave 
him an important city. In ail 
this region one single town re- 
mained in alliance with the 
Homans- lUiegium, but this was ^"^ "^ ^"'*'»' 

the UKist important to them of all, for it was the key of the straits. 
A'arro held Apulia with an army which rested upon the great 
stroufxhold of I.uceria. Etruria, Umbria, and almost all central 

' Viiw wiMi rivii liniiJli's, ramli' at Nola. 
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Italy roiniiiiiod faithful, and the Cisalpine people, despite their 
recent vietori", made no hostile demonstrations; the senate put off 
till a moK' propitious moment the vengeance it owed them, and 
directed all its strength against Hannibal, under command of 
Fabius, the best of the Itoman 
generals, now consul for the third 
time. The first act of the 
Cunctator showed him faithful 
to his old policy ; he onlen-d 
tliat all the grain throughout 
Campania should be brought in 
to the fortified cities before the 
kalenih of June, under penalty, 
to him who should fail, of seeing 
his fields ravaged, his slaves sold, 
and his fanii house burned.' 

In the spring of 215 Fabius 
took eommand of the legions at 
Teanum. Sempronius Gracchus, 
with twenty-five thousand troops 
of the allies and all the slaves 
who liad been enrolled, took ui> 
a position at 8inuessa, his left 
resting upon the extreme right 
of Fabius. When he had as- 
certained that the marshes formed 
by the Vultumus at its mouth 
were on that side a sure pro- 
tection, he established himself at 
Ijitemnm, near Cumu", that he 
might tlnis deftmd all the ports of tlie Hay of ^'aplcs, and make 
Huri' iliut no »uc«ours should anive by sea. Man-ellus remained 
in front (»f Xola, threatening Capua from the south, as Fabius and 




Vfiuu of Oaimi 



only 1 1 n'prPM'ntcl bi-iv: (ir»>t. Nc{iliine Blnnditv, trMonl in one bknd, a fixh in the other; 
H-11'iiil. .ViiiMiiiiTK'. hImi i-tiintlint;. Iiiriiiii|; Iht Ik'U'I liiwiinlf Ni'iiiiirii'. who <iiiii<ii to h*tv li<*r 
rniui ihi' ]>iir-<ii[ .,r It sHivr. l^^l mi a hlurk tcnmiMl. Fn-tidi NHfiuiiul .MuiH-iim, No. S329. 

'Tliisi-iiii.-rl. Mudir-, fi.iinil at riiima. in ii-iw in tli>' MiiM-um >I NujiW li» ■ttititdo n>eaUl 
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Sempronius threatened it from the north and west. The garrison 
at Beneventum on the east completed the investment of the 
Campanian territory, and was in communication with the garrison 
at Luceria, composed of the legion of Apulia. Varro was em- 
ployed in organising a fifth army in Kcenum. Pomponius had 
another in Gaul. The d4bris of Cannae, with some other troops, 
defended Sicily, and three fleets guarded respectively the coasts of 
this island, Calabria, and Latium. Including the forces under the 
Scipios and the preator of Sardinia, the senate had now nine 
armies and four fleets, or about two hundred and twenty thousand 
men, of . whom ninety thousand were to besiege C^apua and 
Hannibal. 

The African general found in his Italian allies little eagerness 
to range themselves imder his banner, and Jhe successful opera- 
tions of the Scipios, together with the bad policy of the Car- 
thaginian senate, which sent to Spain and to Sardinia, a 
strong re-inforcement, prepared by Mago for his brother, left the 
latter alone against Home. But during that winter passed at 
Capua, and so fatal to his troops, according to Livy,' secret 
emissaries were sent out from his camp, and suddenly it was 
knowTi at Rome that Sardinia threatened revolt, and that in Sicily 
Gelon, notwithstanding his aged father, was seeking to bring 
Syracuse into alliance with Carthage; that flnally, Philip of 
Macedon had recently concluded an agreement with Hannibal to 
the effect that he would cross over to the Italian coast with two 
hundred vessels.* Fortunately Gelon suddenly died ; the praetor 
Manlius destroyed or took prisoners all the Carthaginian army in 

tliat of the Venus of Melod, and has g^ven rise to the theory that she is admiring herself in the 
buckler of Mars. 

^ Montesquieu destroys with a word the lengthy argument of Livy: ** Would not Han- 
nibal's soldiers, becoming rich by so many TictorieSy have fomid Capua everywhere P ** 

' This treaty is reported by Polybius and by Livy in very different terms ; according to 
tlie former it was rather a defensive alliance, according to the latter an offensive allianoe. But 
tlie text in Polybius states at the end: 'EAv H Bwe^ tifiiv AfiKtiv 4 frpoaOuvtu wp6c rMi r^ 
opKov^ &^t\ovfuvy and above, BotfOi^fferf ^l koI iifiv i»^ dv xp^ia ^ Km uq Slv wfifrnv^mi^fup (viL 
10. Tlie text of Li\-y specifying the nature of the assistance promised by Philip gives possibly 
this addition. The text of Polybius being an isolated fragment we are not justified in saying 
that according to this writer there were no other agreements between Philip and HannibaL 
By this treaty all the booty was to belong to Hannibalf Bome and Italy to Hannibal and the 
rarthaginians. If the name of Carthage is there it is eridently only for form's sbIes. In 
regard to Pliilip, the Carthaginians were afterwards to aid liim agunst all his enemiesy and the 

DDDS 
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Sardinia, and Philip was so slow with his prepararions that tho 
senate had time to forestall him in Greece. 

To expand and break through this circle of iron which was 
closing in about him, Ilannibal was constrained to make a war of 




rtr Mountwl, witli a Mail on the Cnipper HeLiiid Him.' 



fiiegi's, and by so doing, lost all the superiority of his goniun. 
Xow-a-<liys, means (»f attack are superior to means of defenw^; in 

cnnqiiCHlH llicy kIi'iiiM j'liiiilv maki- in (irec%c and the islands were to bebnfc to him. (Lirr, 
txiii. ;i;!.) 

■ A viTT hkIv lull piiriniiM \iTnnr.<; found ni (Jnimcntiim in LucnniH. (Atlacof the InntittU 
arrAfiiliif/ii/ur, \ii\. v., |il. 'ill,| Is iliin a M'uvciiir of I lie Iiomaii mctliod before Capua, of cavalrv 
(tirpn wheri- evrTv InkiiMT hiid n fi"ti--ilcli(T ln>liiiiil him, ri'pnwnted hi-ro tivwav of nn M^i*t/o* 
IIhI llnniiiliiil i.l-. iiiiitiii.' t]ii^< r>ri;aiii>i.ti.>ii ^ Tli<' iirmoiir. or al lea«l the h<'tniH of ih<> first 
niRM In nut iinlik-' tin- l'i>rilini.'iiiijin )iiiiiMpli, n'pn-Hfiiti'<l, Nn. ri, p. VA. See obo p. 4r>l, noteS, 

what W K„..| III rr.]M.ci In illi« pi,l,„pl_v. 
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aii(*ii'iit tiini\s it was otliorwisi*. Ilaimibal failed before Ciiiiue, 
wliicli was defended by (Jracehus, and was twice n^pulstnl at Xola ; 
in one of tlic^se enfr«iji:t'nients Mareellus killed five tliousiind of the 
( 'artluipnian army. At the siune tinu* Fabins crosstnl tlie Vul- 
tunius, and, advancing slowly bnt surely, took three citi(*s n(»ar 
Capua; Senipronius Longus defeated llanno at Grunu^ntuni, and 
(Irove liini back from Lucania into liruttium ; Valerius Lupinus 
captunnl the towns belonging to the Iliqnni, and tlie autli(»i*s of 
till* revolt were all put to death ; finally, from Xola, Mareellus 
sent out a portion of his troops to ravage the country of the 
C^iudine Sanniit(\s. 

Slnit up amid tlie Roman armies of Campania, driviai back 
wherev(^r he made an attempt upon a fortified town, Hannibal was 
defeated without battles, by means of this skilfuUv conceived and 
firndy ex(»cuted plan. The Lucanian and Apulian legions wi»re 
approaching, and dissatisfaction broke (mt among his troops. In 
th(» siege of Xola, twcdve hundred and sixty-two Xumidian and 
Spanish horsemen had disserted ; Hannibal therefore* made hasti* to 
es<*ape before all (Egress was cut off, and retreated as far as Aqii, 
near tin* Adriatic Sea ; h(» was also influenced bv the desin* of 
g<»ing to mcM^t Philip. This flight left Capua exi)os4Hl to Roman 
V(»ngeance. The sii»gi» at once bi^gan, and Fabius nivagcnl the 
adjac(»nt country, keeping his forc(*s encamped about three leagues 
from the* citv. 

From S{Kiin also nothing but good news an*ived at Ronu'. 
The year 21-3 was thcr(»f(»n\ fortunate* in its ev(»nts, but new 
{K^rils were in store for the following year; Syracuse had proV(»d 
unfaitliful, and Philip was at last on his way. 

The senate* eepiipped a fleet of a hundred and fifty V(*ssi*ls, 
and kept on foot eighteen h'gions, without counting the* army of 
Spain. Fight wen* threatening Hannibal, thn*c* held the Cisiilpin(»s 
in subj(*ction, one was at IJrundusium, ready to cross the Adriatic 
against Philip, two wen* in Sardinia, two mon* in Sicily, and one 
at Home. This c(»mpris(*d a third part of all the* able-beKlie*d 
I)o{»ulation e)f the* cemntrie's subject to the* le*gionary n*cniiting. 
Xotwithstaneling its vie»te)ri(*s, the anny of Sjmin lacked eve*ry- 
thing, anel the e)the*rs were in a state e)f givat destitution. The 
Scipios pressed their dcmauds for money, com, clothing for the 
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soldiers, rigging for the ships. But the treasury was emptj', 
although taxation had been doubled,^ and the weight of the fis 
had been reduced by a decree, that the denarius should be worth 
sixteen, instead of ten, of the smaller coin, and the generals in 
Central Italy had coined a debased currency wherewith to pay 
their troops and commissaries.*^ The senate appealed to patriotLsm, 
and all ranks vied in a noble emulation. The guardians of widows 
and orphans carried to the temples the money of their wards, con- 
fiding this sacred deposit to the public credit ; and three companies, 
with the sole condition that they should be the first to be re- 
imbursed on the cessation of hostilities, undertook to supply food 
to the Spanish anny. Sailoi's were needed for the fleet, and every 
senator furnished eight, with a years' pay ; other citizens offered 
seven, six, or three, according to their means. In the land array 
the knights and the centiuions relinquished to the State their pay; 
and when, aftor the ^dctor}' at Beneventiun, Sempr. Gracchus 
declared all the em-olled slaves in his army free, their masters 
refused to receive^ compensation until the war should be over.' On 
the same conditions contractors furnished the means of keeping 
public buildings in repair, of purchasing horses for the magistrates, 
etc. ; and, to r(»s(»rve the precious metals for the public use, the 
Oppian law forbad(» women to wear by way of ornament above a 
half ounce of gold. Some young men had attempted to evade 
military duty ; th(»se the censors sought for, and they were sent 
away into Sicily to join the fugitives of Cannae. 

On(i common spirit of patriotic devotion animated the whole 
great body of Roman people. The soldiers were worthy of their 
chiefs ; tlu^ courage of the former responded to the sagacity of the 
latl<T. Silus Sergius, one of the ancestors of Catiline, had receivcnl 
twrnty-tlire(» wounds, and had lost his right anu; in this condition 
he nia(l(^ four more campaigns. The filial piety of his son had 
been much applauded, who caused a medal to be struck, r(»pn»- 
wnting Sergius on lioi-s(»lm(*k, holding in the left hand an enemy's 
lH»ad, which he has just cut off. The Romans of that time were 
tndy sons of Urllona, the* divinity who gives martial ardour. To 

' Livv, \\\\\. 'M. 

* I^'tioriiiatit, /ft .\fnmiaif datis rAnfif/uife, \t)\. i. p. 227. 

• Livy, xxiv. 11, 1^. 
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approach her altar, a man must wound hinun^lf in the thigh, and 
drink the* bl(K)d which flows from thence.* Like the liretons of 
mi^lia^val liistory, they are ready to 
cry : '* Drink thy blood, Beaumanoir I " 
Home gave, as W(» see, on every 
hand only the noblest examples. In the 
yc»ar 214 tlu* ]H»ople proj)osed to mise to 
the consulship two citizens not n»nowned ^, . ,^,., ^, . . 

* Com of Siliw ^erjrius.' 

for military siTvices. {)in\ Otacilius, was 

• the nephew of the C'unctator. The first ci»nturv named him. 
Fabius, {>resid(ait of the* comitiae, at oncA} caused the c»l(»ction to hv 
suspi^nded, \w r(»proa(lu»d tlu* i)eople and the candidates, and pointed 
out to them what ccmsuls the circumstances demand. Otacilius 
objecting to this, Fabius orders his lictors to advance. ''Take 
can»," he says, " wo are yet in the C^ampus Martins ; I am not 
\nthin the city, th«» axes are yet among the hkIs ; '' and lu* sc»nds 
the* nniltitude to the poll. All th(» centuries th<»n elect(»d Fabius 
and i[arc(»llus, one*, as was siiid, the shield, the other, the swortl 
of Koim\ Th(» ])eopl(», notwithstanding their instinctive jealousy 
of tin* gn^at aristocratic leader, had recognisi»d tin* fact that 
<lesire for tin* public wcnil, and no barren ambition animat<Hl this 
ohl man, already laden with so manv Inmours.' At anotln^r 
deletion Manlius Tonpiatus refustnl the consulship ; again the 
century of tln^ juniorei< desire before* voting to conf(*r with the 
.sniiores, and nanu* as th(*ir candidates those whom the old men 
r(*connnend to them.* We have no means of knowing what 
went on in Carthage at this time, but it se(*ms certain that 
tln*r(* was neither that disinterestedness on the part of the nobl(»s, 
nor that wisdom among the common i)eople, which existed at 
Home. 

To this picture we must hold up in contrast, the avidity of 
some, and the disorderlv conduct of others. Thus, a certain 

' Tenull., - l/H//., S». 

^ The obvi*rs«s UOMA, KX. S.C, that is to say, Htruck by order of thi' ^wiiut**. Head of 
Kouie or of Piillus. with the mark of the denariiw. Tlie reverse, the legend M. SKUiJl SILVS 
with a monetary }«ymbul,and a horsemau at full gallop bearlDg a human head. Silver denarius 
of the St»rgian family. 

' Livy, xxiv. 7. s, y. 

* Livy, xwi. '22. 
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I'tBitiimiiis of I'yrgi st-uttk-d at sea some old empty vessels, and 
ulituiui'd pay for tlicm as new aud loaded with munitious ; in 
Itruttiutii, oue Poiiipouius Vcieiitanns formed bands of slaves and 
advontm-ers, and carried on a predatory 
warfare/ But these evils are those of 
ij j] all periods ; they are engendered ne- 
cessarily by prolonged wars; wo must 
however, mark their appearance in 
Coin of Arpi.' Boinan historj', for the exactions of 

I'ublicani will by and by render the empire necessary, while the 
deterioration of the old military discipline will at the same time 
facilitate its establishment. 

In i)ui'suit of llaunibal, Grdcehus moved into Apulia. During 
the winter many skirmishes with the Carthaginians encaiiipe<l 
around Arpi kejrt his troops alert, lint Ilannibal remained quite 
at liberty in resjiect to his own movements. Implored by Capua, 
which the two consular armies are pressing close, he boldly 
advances again into Campania, outwits the Soman generals and 
their hravy legions, ovemms the enemy's countrj', keeping out of 
the way of the str(»ngholds aud camps tluit cover it, attacks Poz- 
zudli, Xa[)les and Xola, wlieiv Marcellus again defeats him in a 
skinnish ; then, weary of dashing liiniself against these unshaken 
legi<ins — these nniipui-ts before which he always leaves some of his 
troo|>s — he Imrries towards Tan'ufum, in the hope of drawing 
after him at least the impetuous Marcellus. But no one 
follows : llarcellus rejoins Fabiiis at the siege of Casilinum, which 
they now carry on together ; and Tareutum where Ilannibal has 
Ihtii iiiaintiiining spies, where he feels sure of ultimate success, 
and |ipiinises Iiiiiiself to welcome the fleets of Philip and of 
('jirtiiage, a \mr\ wliii-li for four years be has been trying to si'ize — 
Tarentiiin, giiiinled by tlie Itoiiians, eludes him still. 

AVhile Mannllml was In-fore Nola, the consuls n-called Gracchus 
and liis two Iii,'ioiis of slaves from Lueeria, to make one more 
elftirt to siiiiouiid the Carthaginian army. At Ijeueventum 



' AI'IUN'JN. H-Mil "f <'-r.-H; r.\.r-.. AAKIV, liiTI UdiTu .J a mBf^iMralv's iwme. Un- 
Itrullfl K'lix- ^iill"|>ii>>.' iiikI II >iiir. SIImt t'i>iN. Arpi wiu> xiluulnl in ihe .\puliAn pku, 
betwvv'ii I-iin'liii iiu'l Sii-iiniiiii. 
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Gracfhiis encounters Uanno ; before the battle he promised liberty 
to liis slaves in ease of victory, and Hanno escaped from the field 
with but two thousand men left ; this success, the most bi-illiaut 
gained by the Bomans since the beginning of the war, drove the 
enemy out of the Sammte country, 
whost^ cities Fabius now retook, one 
after the tithcr. 

Ilaiinibal at this time held only 
a few fortified towns in Apulia; he 
went into winter qiuirtci-s around *^"'" "' Salapia.' 

Salapia, within reach of Aqii, his outi>osf ti)wards the centre of the 
peiiiusula, and facing the Kpii-ote coasts, where events of importance 
were now going on. The defeat at lieueventum had thrown back 
his lieutenant, Ilainui, into Uruttium. The territory held by the 
two opponents might at this time (the close of the year 214) be 
marked oif by a line drawn from Momit Garganus to the month 
of the I^aus, which falls into the Oulf of Policastro. This 
line, resting on the side towards Rome, upon fortified tomis or 
entreiiehod camps, was defended in Lncania by the army of 
firacchiis ;, in Apulia, by that of the pnetov Fabius. In the rear 
of Hannibal and Ilamio, the Romans still held Calabiia, Tai-entum, 
and Itliegium, Capua remained blockaded by the camp of 
Suessuia and the g-amson of Casilinum.* 

The campaign had ended disiistrously for Hannibal. But in 
rei|niring the senate to keep in Italy, against himself alone, four- 
teen legions, he giive his allies and Carthage time and oppctrtunity 
to make most important diversions, and to come to his assistance. 
J)id they profit by this? 

' A liiiiivU'ii lit'iiri. Oil ilif n'vpiw, TPOAAM, a inoiiograni, and three oilier li'tters : a fnf 
Ufirw iintl II piilni liniiicb. Itriinif coin of Salajiiu. an Apulian city on llii- coarf of tiiu Adrintic, 
hill Ni'iiarutiil fnim tlic Kt>a by a lagoon, lajfo di ■Sn//n.- Hltliou)^li ihc port mif^lit, in caw'of ni'<-d, 
M-i'v<.> for riniiill viiiiH'Li, it diil iicit fiiniigli Ilannibal with tlio safe and oaHy cnniiiiunicatii>n he 
ri'c)iiir>il on tliin tiiuj't to riTi'ive thf galleys sent hy E*hilip. llowurcr, according' t<i M. tie 
Siiiili'v, it U nut (vrluin thai tlii.-< roin bel«n|r9 to Salapia ; all ihe coinaife »f that city bears the 
1IUI111-, wliifli is Tiiit iipnti this pii'iv. It may bo that thi- monogram, MT, conceals ihu name of 
the tiiwn ii. whii-h thi,s iMiu b.'li>iijrs. 

'A fi'w S]|iiiiiiie I'iiieH Htill held out for Uamiiljiil, aiuong them Marones and Atemum, 
l,el,mt'iiig toil,,. Marrufini. (Livy, xjuy. i'.) 
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in. — Hannibal creates Disturbances in Macedon and 

Syracuse. 

Polybius relates that in the year 217 Pliilip was in ^Vrgos, 
witnt'ssiug the ei>k'hr.ition of the Nemcau games, when a courier, 
uiriving from Maecdun, brought him news that tlie Itoiiiaus had 
lost u great buttle, and tliat Hannibal was master of the Ituliuu 
lowlands. The king showed this letter to Demetrius of Pharos, 
who urged him to attaek tlii.' lUyrians at onee, and thence to pass 
over into Italy. Demetrius represented that Greece, already sub- 
missive to Philip, would contnnie obedient ; that his enemies, the 
.lEtoliuns, were about to lay down their anns; 
that, tiuallj', if he wished to make hhnself 
master of united Oreecc, a noble ambition, Ik; 
must now cross the Adriatic and overthrow the 
Itomans, already crippled by Hannibal. And 
the historian adds: "These words were eharni- 
ing to a king, young, brave, hitherto success- 
i'iiiii|> v.. King of ful ill his enteri)ri8e8, and bom of a nn-e 
always aspiiing to universal sway." These 
had biH-n tlio divams of Alexander the Molossiau and of 
Pyn-hns, whose example the Illyrian now strove to impress 
on Ilie weak heir of the throne of Miieedon. Neither the prinee 
nor his counsellor were dismaytnl at feeling the earth shaken 
beiieatll them by the shock of Home and Carthage hurled agiiiltst 
i-ach fither, and into the book of destiny, written by pruilenec 
and e<inrage, thev sought t<p carry their ehimerieal h()[M's. And 
\rt all sagacious (in-eks at this time were awan' of the storm 
gjitln-iing in tin- west, inid one with pniphetie voiee had eriol, 
■■ I,tt <;nid' unite liiT forces; li-t lier »nnsider these immens.- 
aiiiiiis ntjw cnntcnding on the batth'iiilds of Italy. Thai war will 
soon end; Itome or else Cartilage will have enn.iuen-d. Who- 
ever is etimpienir will tlirii come to seek us out in our IioUies. 
lie mindful, (» (ireeks, and thou, Pliilii«. most of all! I^-t us 
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put an ond to our disoords, and labour unitedly to avert this peril I'' 
Vain words ! Eac^h stat<^ k<^pt up its own rancours, and wh<»n 
after tlu* battle of Cannjr, Philip eonehuhnl with Hannibal that 
inipnuh^nt tn^aty which laid upon him the burdens of the pr(»s(»nt 
for the sake of a very uncertain future, he found himself incapabh^ 
of fulfilling its conditi(ms. 

Ii(»fore going over into Italy according te agreement, Philip 
mad(» an att(»mpt to d(\stroy th(> influence and pow(T of Rome in 
Illyria. With a hundrcMl and twenty galleys he attackcnl and took 
Oricum, at the mouth of the Aous, th(»n, asecmding th(» river, be- 
si(*ged Apollonia, an old and flourishing cohmy of (*orinth. This 
ill-managed attac^k l(»ft time for Valerius La>vinus, th(^ piwtor, to 
bring ov(t a h^gion from Brundusium. ll(j easily n^capturtMl 
Oricum, and by night sui-priscMl the ^Macedonian camp, wh(»nce 
Philip fled, half naked, and took refuge on board one of liis 
vess(^ls. Th(* Romans, anchored all across the mouth of the river, 
l)arr(»d the passiig(*, and Philip, ol)lig(Hl to bum liis fleet, fled over- 
land to Mace<lon, whih^ Tijcvinus (established his wint<T quartc^rs 
at Oricum. Om* campaign and one h^gion disp(»lled all the fears 
which that war had ins])ir(Ml. 

The pnetor had Ix^ic^ved that he was about to contend with 
a pow<^rful monarch, an<l he found o])pos(Ml to him only an im^- 
solut<» princ(\ who annoyed (inM^cc^, Maccuhm, and hims<»lf with 
his ev<T vacillating schem(\^. To ke(»p in check for thn»e years 
this king of ^facodon the* Roman gen<Tal n(HMh»d but a few 
thousand nu^n ; skilful (^missari(^s, howc^ver, w(Te also useful to 
him, by deginn^s alic^nating from Philip the* king of Illyria, Ath(»ns, 
the* -.T^toHans,* Sparta, Elis, and Mess(*ne ; later ev(*n. Attains of 
Pergjimus, Rhodes, th(* Dardanians, and the Tliracians. From this 
time the Romans fought with Philij) rather by nutans of their alli<^ 
than bv thc^ir own trooi^s. Ilis forces w(Te succ(\<sivi»lv driv(»n out 
of all the positi<ms they had occupicul in ftnH»cr, while the senato, 
with a little mon(\v and mu(»h craft, called do\n\ inc(\ssjuitly upon 
AIac(Hl(m pnnlatory incursions of the wild mountaineers of Daitlunia. 
In 20:") Philip solicit<»d peace; and this (liv(»rsion, which might havo 
d('t<»nnined the* result of the* strife betW(M»n R(mie and llannibml^, 

' T!h' trt»nty with tim /Etorma«» jfnvo tn th**in nil tli«* cmvs tlint h1ioii]«1 1h» taki>n, aiid to tlm^ 
JSomaii^ all tlit> )iliinil(T. 
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Syracuse. 

Pulybius relates that in the year 217 Philip was in Argos, 
witnessing thu eclebrntiou of the Nenioan games, wheu a courier, 
amviug from Maeedou, brought him news that the llouians Iia<i 
lost a great battle, and that Hamiibal was master of the Italian 
Uiwlands. Tin; king showed this letter to Denietriua of Pharos, 
who urged him to attack tlio lllyrians at once, and thence to pass 
over into Italy. Demetrius represented that Greece, already sub- 
missive to Pliilip, would continue obedieut; that hia enemies, the 
^Et<ilians, were about to lay down their arms; 
that, finally, if he wished to nuikc himself 
master of united Greece, a noble ambition, he 
must now cross the Adriatic and overthrow the 
liomans, already crippled by Hannibal. And 
the historian adds : " These words were charm- 
ing to a king, young, brave, hitherto success- 
lliUip v., King of ful jn his enterprises, and bom of a nice 
' ""^ ""■ always aspiring to uui\er8al sway." Thesi; 

had Wen the dreams of Alexander the Molossian and of 
I'yrrhus, whose example the lllyrian now strove to impii'.-w 
on the weak heir of the thnmc of Macedon. Ni-ither the prince 
nor his counsellor were disnuiyed at feeling the earth shaken 
beuiiith them by the shock of Rome and Carthage hurled against 
each other, and iuto the book of destiny, written by pnidence 
and e<iur.tge, they sought to eaiTy their chimerical holies. And 
yet all sigiieions (i|-eeks at this time were aware of the storm 
galliering in the west, and one with prophetic voice had cried, 
'■ lA't (Ji>-<'ce unite her fon-es; let ln-r ctaisidcr tliese iinmeus*' 
armies now eonteudiug on the battletields of Itiily. Tlial war will 
siHai end; Konie or else Carthage will have euuiiuered. Wlin- 
ever is <-onqueror will then comi' to .^-ek u.-i out in i>ur liuims. 
lie mindful. G (iieeks, iiiul thou, I'hiliii, most of all I U-t us 
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of I.( ontini, accusing the pnetors of a design to surrender tlie army 
to tlie Koman sword. The pnetors were murdered, and Syracuse 
(1(M lar(»d for her old enemy Carthage. 

Tlie tumult, which affected the whole island, decided the 
senate to send thither Marc(41us, who, at the age of fifty, still 
showed the ardour of early years. lie began by bringing over to 
the Eoman party the inhabitants of Tauromenium, and at the news 
tliat Epicydes had excited the* Syracusans, he seized upon Leontini, 
wliose tiaTitory, renowned for its extreme^ fertility, would afford sup- 
l)ort to his troops. From Tauromenium he kept watch on th<» Ionian 
S(»a ; and L(M)iitini was really an outpost of Syracuse, which city lay 
exposed -by its loss, and was readily besieged by the Romans (214). 

Syracuse occupied, upon the eastern coast of Sicily, a position 
admirabh^ both for commerce and war. The central chain of th(» 
Sicilian mountains sinks lierc into two promontories which enclose 
an (wtensive marshy area, traversed by the little river Anapus. 
This marsh, now an old lagoon half filled up by alluvial deposits, 
ov(»r which broods incessiuit malaria, ends in the great harbour 
which tlu* s(ni mak(*s between the promontory at the south, Plem- 
myriuiii, and that at the north, Achradina, or the quarter of wild 
p(»ar-tr( OS. Tlu^ harbour, oval in shape, and about six mil(\s in cir- 
cuinf(T(^nc(*, was (excellently adapted for vessels; even to this day it 
remains ime of the best in Sicily. An island, Ortygia, lay across the 
entrance, which was about 1200 yards broad, and could be in part 
commanded by tlu^ haliHtiV and catapults of this fortress. A lesser 
harbour, sufticic^nt however, for an ancient navy, separated Ortygia 
from th(^ main land, and over the narrow channel, which terminated 
it at the w(»st, a bridge* had been constructed. A third harbour, 
INntus Tro<^ilus, opcMied to the north, at the base of the cliffs of 
Ilexapvlon, so tliat v(\ss(4s could enter at Syracuse in almost any winds. 

Tlie city occupicnl the northern promcmtory, a large triangle, 
of which Achradina was the base, and Epipohr the vert(»x. Lik(» 
Oitvi^ia, Achradina had its own fortifications s(»parating it from 
the lower quarters, X(»apolis, Temenitis and Ty(?he ; and an 
important work, fort Euryalus, crowned the <»xtaMne point of 
tile heiirlits (»f Kpipohe. 

M:ircellus established his magazines and reser^'C8 on the spot 
where \\\v Carthaginians had so often encamped, upon u hill 
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ln'iiring a t^mplo to Olvnipiau Zeus. Tliorc ho was defended hv 
tlm niarshos of tho Aiuiims, and was in communication with hi? 
floct which, mlstrt'ss of the great harbour, threatened Achiadina. 




Tltc n-iji :i1tji<li. liMWcvrr. mjis iiiitdi' on tlic other side nf the eity, 

liciil' ll'x;fpyl'.n, whi-i-c tin- ri>;id frniii Lciiiitiiii and ^reipmi pniin>s in. 

Thf rily. l.y ils [...^iliMii nii a [iinniniilnry ;rnan!cd hy mtinihos 

and the S.1I, Ity il> li.tty walls founded nn the nK-k or rising 
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from tho water, by the constant s(»liritu(]<> of Ilii'm to koop Iiw 

granarit's, his arsenals, and his iiiaf^azinos well lilled, was, ap- 

IKirently, iuipregiiahle ; ami to all this -was aiidetl the prcsenen 

of An-liiini'des. For the sake of his native city tliis ^I'eat areometer 

consented to leave the heights of abstract thoiiglit, and desi'eiid to 

pnietioe. Ho covered the walls with nrwly-inveutcil niaehiues, 

which fliin<» huge 

masses of ruck to a 

great distance. As 

iiften as a Roman 

vessel ventured near 

the walls, an iron 

hand seized it, lifted 

it into the air, and 

dropped it upon the 

rocks to be shattered 

to pieces. If the 

shi]>s remained in the 

open sea, mirrors 

skilfidly dispised set 

them on fire." 

Carthage, more- 
over, now showed a 
politic zeal in second- 
ing Hannibal's de- 
signs. As (MM>n as 
he proposed to re- ■ \ 
conquer the much- fi^ 
regretted island, she "^^ 
sent thither thirty 
tIlou«<nd Tuen, who >'-'""*'^'' "^'''""^ ^"'""^ '" Arl-mrfin. in 1314.' 

took Agrigentum, Henieleia, Morgantia. when' Man-cdlus had estab- 
lished his magazines, and raiised the defi-^-tion of sixty-five cities. 
The Komans i)n'serve<l only the sea-coast towns, and Enna, the 
latter the price of trcacherj-. 



s^-}^. 




■Pluranli .Vrtfvy/..lS-LW. SeilliiT Polybius 
lui centiirv, ri'pdiic-l ibw >'xp<-rimt'til. 
* SaviTio CavalUri. Mvnumruli drilii Sii-iUa, l**. I. pi. It>. 



mi>iitiun ihcm 



nulTiHi 
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Itiit tlic fill! or the- di-livfraact: of S}Tacu9e «>uld al<»Dt- •ir^-:->- 
tlicf SiiU: of Sicily. AH thu strcugth of both parties mtt at riii- 
point. 

AnliiiiH'dcs Iiiid constraim-d Marccllus to change th^ <v-ip- 
iuto u tilockude, auU tin; Curtliugiiiian fli'L-tft re-victualled the f»Ia«>- 
continually. Despite priva- 
tions and extreme hxt'u^i^, 
despite a plague whif-h 
decimated his tn»i»i»s, d.-siiil» 
the provfjcations of iliniil«i> 
and nij)fMK'ratcs, the pn>- 
oonsul, waited, with a 
ffiin frf Rnna.' jraticnce worthy of Fabias 

until winie treason, inevitable in a city containing s«> numr 
far-tionw and ho many foreitpicrs, Hhould deliver it over into hi? 
hiindn. More than one<^ .such au opiM»rtunity occurred, but wa* 
made iii!a\ailinf; by the proTiiptness (tf Epicydes. At last, jsoiik- 
dem-rtcrs cann; in with the story that on the morrow the 
IH-oi»Ie were to eelclimte with noisy orgies the feast of Diana. A 
soldier had counted the bricks in the wall adjacent to Tmgilus, 
and estimated in tliis way its height. Tedders constructed accord- 
ingly served for a n<H!tiimal attempt ; r)f the tive fortified qiiarteri. 
two, Ilie llexai)yhim and th<! Kpipolie, were seized without resiittanee 
uncb'r cover of the disorder of this night of revelry. Xeapolis 
and Tyeh(! oiMiu-d their gates ; and the fort Eurj'alus, the key to 
Syracuse, was surrendertKl by its commandant. But Epicydes 
still held out in Achradina and the island of Ortygia. Carthage 
wnt iinnies, which the- plague destroyed, and fleets that dared not 
atlaek the- Honian galleys. For many months Marcellus was, as 
it were, iK'sicged in the half-conquered eity. Finally, Epieydes 
(b's]i!iiriiig, fleil to Agrit,'entiim ; a Spanisli mercenary openeil one 
of the gales of Aelinulina, and the whole Rimiaii army rushed in.* 
Anliiiiiedis. notwitiistanding the orders of MarcTellus, was killed 
by a >ri|i|ier. .Misorbei) in his own meditations, he had not heeded 

' ti„ il, „-r-,ii i.-il-l l...ri.)..f Cr.-.K'"! 'Ii' Ho-m.I. M. CESTEVR M\'XATIVS. <ta 

tl..- r.'V'r~'. I'l nirrMi./ '.IT Vr.^-T]>,u<: Itr>]i;:<' i-<>iii MriR-k liy the moiun/H^M, M^'^ 

IIKNNU-;. 

- 'I'll.-..- S]iiiNi.P. tii.'ri-"iiiiri"'- wf riwiinl.^il )iy Ok- ^'iti "f ■ dly. Morfrantui, vhI iU 
l.'rnt.irt. I l.ii \ , t(ii. Jl . i Ml c'ii|.tiin-l .l.'MTI.-rn w<n- t|..i-apil>lt.(l. 
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from the water, by the conatant solicitude of Ilicro to keep his 
granaries, his arsenals, and his magazines well filled, was, ap- 
parently, impregnable ; and to all this was added the pre.senco 
of Archimedes. For tho sake of his native city this great geometer 
consented to leave the heights of abstract thought, and descend to 
practice. He covered the walls with newly-invented machines, 
which flung huge 
masses of rock to a 
gi-eat distance. As 
often as a Boman 
vessel ventured near 
the walls, an iron 
hand seized it, lifted 
it into the air, and 
dropped it upon the 
rocks to be shattered 
to pieces. If tho 
shijJS remained in tho 
open sea, mirrors 
skilfidly disposed set 
tlieiii on fire.' 

Carthage, more- 
over, now showed a 
politic zeal in second- 
ing Ilaunibal's de- 
signs. As soon as 
he proposed to re- 
conquer the mueh- 
rcgi'otted islaud, she 
sent thither thirty 
thimsiuid men, who 




Ileodlen Yeniu found in Acbntdiu in lfll4.* 



took Aj^rigentum, Ileracleia, Morgantia, where Marcellus had estab- 
Hslicd his magazines, and caused the defection of sixty-five cities. 
The Romans preserved only tho sea-coast towns, and Enna, the 
latter the price of treachery. 

' I'liiiBrrli itarcfl., 1-V3'^. Neither Polybina nor Livjr mentirai theie mirron. BnSon, in 
till' bwl ctiiliiry, n')H>ale<l tliiii t-xpi^nwnt. 

' SavtTid Cavtllari. Mmttmenii dMt SkUia, Pt. I. pL 19. 
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liut thr fall or the dplivemm;c of Syracuse could alone decide 
tlu! fiito of Sicily. All the utrougth of both parties met at this 
jMiiiit. 

Arerliiuiedcs had constrained Marcellus to change the siege 
info a blockade, and the Carthaginian flf-ets re-victualled the place 
continually. Despite privu- 
tioDs and extreme fatigue, 
despite a plague which 
decimated his troops, despite 
the provocations of Ilimilco 
and Ilippocratcs, the pro- 
consul, waited, with u 
Coin of Rtina.' jjaticnce worthy of Fabius, 

until Bonie treason, inevitable in a city containing so many 
factions and so many foreigners, should deliver it over into his 
haniU. Afon- than onct? such an opiKirtunity occuired, but was 
Tiiiide unavailing by the promptness <jf Epicydes. At last, some 
deserters came in with the story that on the morrow the 
IK'ople were to ceh'brate with noisy orgies the feast of Diana. A 
soldier had counted the bricks in the wall adjacent to Trogilua, 
and estimated in this way its height. Ijadilers constnicteil accord- 
ingly served for a iioctunial attempt ; of tlic tive fortified quarters, 
two, tlic nexai)ylum and the Epijiohe, were seized without resistance 
mider cover of the disorder of this night of revelry. Neapf)Iis 
anil Tyche oi)cned their gates ; and the fort Enrj'alns, the key to 
Synicuse, was suiTcndered by its commandant. But Epicydes 
still held out in Achradina and the island of Ortygia. Carthage 
sent armies, which the plague destroyed, and fleets that dared not 
attack the Roman galleys. For many months Marcellus was, as 
it wen', b(-siegcd in the half -conquered city. Finally, Epicydes 
ib'simiring. tlt-d to Agngentnm ; a Spanish mercenary opened one 
of tlic gates of Achniilina, and tlu? whole Roman army rushed in.' 
.\n-liinicdcs, notwithstanding the orders of Marcellus, was kiUtMl 
by a soldier. Abstirbed in liis own meditations, he had not hctHUnl 

' On tl l-vpi*-. a ^.■il.■.l h-M ■>! (Vn-», an.l di.. l,.pwl. M. CESTEVS M%T«ATIVS. On 

l!ir ri'ViTM', i'lui" i-iiiTviii;,' i)tT I'nwqiitit', llrimio coin mruek by the munieiiumm, MVN 
IIKNXAK. 

- Tlir-K,. S]iaiiif.)i iii.'rc>'nurii'i' wi'ir ti'wiiril.il liy the pift of a city, MorgantU, Mid iu 
I.Trit<iry. il.iv>, xxvi. -21.) All i-niuur.-"! ■Icwrti-re wt-n- dwapitatitl. 
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111*' onlcr nf tho legionary to follow .him into tho i»resoiirc of the 
Iiiiman s'"'""'"*!* Among tlio troi)hi('s bmnglit to Rome by Mur- 
t-ciiiis wiis tlio Hphcre of tins great goomt-tor. 

Livy extols the hnmanity of Murcelhis ; acconliug to more 
<T('(liI)le uccouiits, Synu^nse was given over to the sohliors, and 
the in]Iaiiitant«, (lesi>oiletl of their lands, had 
reason to envy their own shivcs; it was 
foihidden, as it hail been in the time of 
Dionysins the elder, to reside in tlio island 
of Orfygia, whence the rest of the eity could 
be ('(iinnianded (212)." 

Synieuse having fallen, Carthage limited 
lier efforts in Sieily to the defence of those 
idaees wliiih had dMlared agaiust Home. 
Miitin, a I.iby-rhienician who had been 
IniiiK-d under Hannibal, inflicted two severe 
clucks npon Murcellns. lie was shortly after 
siiiKTseiled by llaniio, who at once suffered ixiirct'iniN. 

(lefcjit. Initatid by renewed injuries, Miitin delivered up to 
I be ciinsnl Lievinns tli(> stronghold of Agrigentnm, the i>rin<'ijntl 
cilizens tif the town were put to death and the remainder sohl ; 
jiml lti(! CarthaginianH, who now 
rcliiiiii'd but a fi^w unimportant 
places, abandoned the island 
finally. liU'viiuis di«irmed the 
Sieiliiinw, recouipens'.'d the partisuis 
of liiiiiie, (Tueily punished those 
adhering to Carthage, and recpured c<an»tt- 

;ill iinw 111 turn their attention to agrieulture, in onlei 
r..u.l r.tr starving Kome (210).- 

Ill Sicily as ill (Ireeee, Jlannibal's [dans had failed; in Sar- 
• liuia llie C!irtha;:iuiaus bad disiippeared ; in Spain Ilasdrnba! and 





furnisii 



tv. 10, III' sjiv'i lion-i'viT : isrli^ iliri/iimi/a mi'titi 'Inta. |iA->-U.I 



Sil,,.rn.in..fSvrri<-.i«-. 
«,isM.fr..:.l .It !!„«,i.-. Ilm( ll..- i.i.-ii> 
isfnrus f'V>)il l'> r,l,ini]i f.-l. (I'oli 



:vr.4KO£IUN,nnil ii inniirifrram. Dinnii, t1i>' )iiuiln<iw, 
!<• iii>-iL<iiri> 'if (Him w«« wortli l"i ilniclinin*, Hiwl Ilic 
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Mh^o coiild urit j;ct as far as the PjTcneos; in Italy the <;auL< 
wiTi- form'ttiTif,' the ruiiic war, and Cajma. still bW-kadt-d, wa:^ 
clinrtly t'» ('.\]>iutc her trt-asoii. lliin.sflf withdrawn into Apulia. 
Iluiiniltiil had iiothiug to hojH.' except fruio the exliau^on and 
luj«*itudi' of Itome. IJut Itonie was a prodigj- of skill and en- 
tlurauce ; to the alliance of Jlannibal with Philip and with SjTa- 




«tth 



An-i. 



Th- '>!<! Walls ot AgiigMitum. 

-hf had M[it-*Mil f»r her part an allianee with the CeltibcriaiK. 

Svi'[ui\. rh.- kirii.' >>f Xiimidia. with rt^lomy, ami with s»«ne 

. fiptk -r.ir.-. in rh<- yt-.ir '2\'i she had twenty h-^ons nnd^ 

: in 'li'l .iTi'l .ill *hi' h;id twenty-thnv. liy the taking <rf 

^rh.n- .1 rh-iij.-iir.d mf-n --f rluit pnii<'us euvalry- whieh made 

-rr-DiTh r 'Iw ' irrbi:,'iriun i-ftupal. iKis.-i*'^! uver to the 

ii.'. y.-j "l- L.-« / r:.::r.y pliUt-s in Lm^uia and Pntttium. Ilan- 

f wj: . ." .i ", ■;.-«■ ii -hut in that th.> ?<natf v.-ntun-d tt> 

:..- 'v •■'•:'■•..■.:• :.•-■.,-- f. r th>' pnqi"^' •■t' -k-ndini: thtm 

i-: <^_,i;. '.., ;;..v.ui.-_- L*<1 Lot U-«n williii,:: h- attaik thi* 
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city sfrioiisly uutil tlicii' strength was such as to cu.-iiiri; a eoii- 
fpifuuus vengeance. 

Hannibal seemed crushed; suddenly he emerges irxm his 
inactivity and reappears more threatening, more funnidahh- iJiaii 
hi'fore. Ho strikes reiH-ated blows, suqiriscs Tareutuin,' brings 
biiek to his alliance the larger proportion of the people of hu- 
eania and IJruttium, and what he ilared not do after Thi-asiuicue 
or after (.'aiiuie, he is now about to attempt. 

I'roiii the height of their walls the Itoiuans will soon sec him 




Uiiiiw of till' Tfinp!.' of r«slnr iiii.l Pollux at Af-Tivpnl mil (r-'HlunJ wUb 
tho ai'luul fra);uii.'Uts of llie Tt'ltiplf). 

eneampeil witliin 40 stadia of the city. This ho does to save his 
lies! allies and that he may profit by the self-confidence of the 

'Hie senate had re(piiml hostages of Tarentum, and these 
pers.in^ were kept shut up at Home in the atrium of the temple of 
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JiiU^Hy. Ouiuiji*!: unit two (rf their kef^i^TK^ they fled, hut wi^rv 
Vi^Vdki^u belorr th(*v had i'oiie bevond T^Tracina. The lldmun 
j>ooj>l«s at this iiKjiiient ►struck by ^uperKtitious terrors, vere ii<»t 
iui5]iu<id to uiercy. 7'he temples consecrated t»e Failime and to 
lioiMi had ju^t iMMm burned, and threatening prodigi<^ vere rc»- 
jioittKi on vvvry hand, Morec^er, thb a^3ape of the hoBta<?(^ vhich 
ha<l IxM^n plaijuc^l by a Tan:»ntine ambassador, was the token of an 
approaxliijig d4^f<^;tion ; the hostajjes were beaten with reds and 
Iheu thrown from the Tarjician rock. They belonged to the bc^ 
fumilii^ of their city, and the plan was at once formed of avenging 
th4*m. Thirty young noldes of Tarentum, led by Philemenus and 
Niijo, h'agued thernH<»lvc*s to deliver Tarentum into the hands of 
flii* (^irtluif^inians, who were encamped in the vicinity. Camming 
l>oiir M{M»arM and nets, and accomjianied by dogs, they left the city 
uuili^r pretext of a liunt, and at once sought Ilannibal's camp and 
revealed to him th(^ir design. Many times they repeated this 
ih»vi«u» ; us they always canu^ back with much game, which Han- 
nibal hud cuusihI to be collected for them along their road, no 
suspicion was awakened, and they had time to decide upon all the 
conditions of thc»ir treaty, which were as follows: Tarentum should 
retain her own laws, her property, and her liberty, with exemption 
from all tribntc*; she should not be forced to receive a Cartha- 
ginian garris4»n, but slu* shimld give up the Roman garrison. 

One night, Philemenus, retuniing to town, made the 
oii'Mstomed signal for the gate to be opened to him. They 
sorj^risid the gnards, opc^ned the gate, and Hannibal entered the 
rily. All the Unmans who had not time to take refuge in 
thr rita(h'l Wi'vv massacrc»d. This citadel, built upon a rocky 
oromontorv, nearlv surroun(hMl by the sea, was extremely strong, 
ioiil a wall with a bnmd dcM»p moat seiwunitcMl it from the city. 
To takt* it, a f'»rmal siege wtuld have* be<*n nHpurcHl, and a con- 
oid* niM^ hninh ••f tinu\ which Hannibal could not simre, for the 
^•: - i r h»h» fi>»m ( amiKUiia were now many and urgi^nt (212). 

« x: -i Li»i d» rivt^l no advaiitaire fnon \uv allianee with Han- 
r. n. Ff-n .'..'^i in bv the neiirhbourini: eities, whieh had nMnaim^d 






\l Hi* , thn-atenetl i>v the K^^ions whieli wen* i>oste<l not 
ur ivi . ' *;t^ h» r **«»min«*n*t* destn^vtnl, her aijrieidtun* ruim^U 
,ni(. i M« ...'Ut '.f the ni«»>t fertile tields of ltaU\ she wa^ 
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r(»(lucod to bog food from the Cartliaginians. Hannibal, detained by 
the siege of tlu^ citadel of Tarinitiun, charged Ilauno, om^ of his 
li(Mitcnants, to revictual Capua. But the colonists of Beneventiim 
gave information of Ilanno's march to the consul Fiilvins, encamped 
near by at Bovianum, and Ilanno, suddenly attacked, lost thirtec^n 
thcmsand men and all his convoy.^ The bad effc^ct of this defeat, 
it was necessary at once to count<^ract ; Ilannibal himself set out 
for Capua, and no man dared bar his way. Two thousand horse 
preceded him, and drove the Roman fonigers away from the neigh- 
bourhood of th(^ city ; at the mere report of his approach th(* 
consuls f(dl back, (me retr(\ating towards (^ima?, the other into 
Apidia. 1I(^ goes in pursuit of the latter, and, not able to nnich 
liim, takes liis rc^venge upon Centenius, to whom ir),()()() men had 
horn entrusted, not one of whom escaped, and upcm Fulvius, tli(^ 
[)ra^tor, who loses 10,000 men near Ilerdonea.* Shortly b(*for(* this, 
(inicchus, dniwn by a Tjucanian into an ambuscade, had i)erished, 
and his army of slaves had been dispersed."* A few months before, 
tli(» Scipios had been d(*f(»ated and slain in Spain. The* capture* of 
Syracuse^, it will be seen, did not comj)(*nsiit(* for so many loss(»s. 

The Romans hastcauHl to rc^suuK* the pruchiit policy of Fabius; 
but, with tlu^ir habitual tenacity, th(»y rcMjommenced the blockade 
of Capua. As soon as Ilannibal had ({uittcMl (^impania, the two 
consuls and a praetor, with a large* army, made* their plans to 
put an end to this city which had darcnl to giv(» the signal for 
(bfrctions, and, not to be disturbed whih* engage<l upon their 
revnigr, tliey shut thems(»lv(\s in as in a fortr(»ss, building a double^ 
wall and digging a moat to shelter the camp against sorti(*s and 
attacks from without. Th(^ suppliers of this entrenched camp were 
srcun^d by nutans of vessels from Sardinia and Etruria, provisions 
landed at Pozzuoli or at tlu* mouth of the Vultunius bcMUg trans- 
polled by th(* river as far as the stnmg toA\Ti of Casilinum, where 
wen* (established th(* magazines of the anny. 

Tli<» Roman senate had yet in Capua semie faithful fiie^nds; 

' I It M'oms tluit tho Capimns n«»^»'Wtod to moot ILiniK/s convoy nocon I inpf to It in <1 inactions; 
it \NJis tln' s.'cniiil attempt, wliicli Fulvius found out uii'l dofoatoil. — 7iV/.J 

rin'H* two cmnploto vict()rii\s an» wldom montioniHl in iho list of IlannilmlV triumphs. — 

' A]»p.. vii. .T). S»M« in Livy (xxv. 17) tin* honouiN paid liim by Ilannilml, th«» dancing, in 
Spaiil-li fa>«lii»»n. around tlu' funond pyro, *»tc. 
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in 21'> as many as a liuudied aud twelve of the young nobility 
had eoine over into tlie lloman lines; it was hoj)ed that others 
might bo incited to desert in the ju-esent year (211). The siege 
works were not yet completed when a herald was sent to the 
Capuans with this declaration: ''AH those who before the ides of 
March shall come out from the city shall save their liberty and 
their possessions." 

This was but another way of indicating the fate rcserv^ed. fur 
the rest. They knew it well, and the leaders of the popular party, 
who were* the masters of C'ai)ua, had no hoi)C that Home would 
pass over their treason. They organised, therefore, a system of 
intimidation, and jmt at the head of affaii-s, as meddix tuticuSy 
a man of low birth, adored by the i)opulace for his harangues 
against the wealth and treachery of the great. No man dared re- 
spond to the senate's last ai)peal. 

These skirmishes aroimd Capua gave rise to a military 
novelty. Tlu^ centurion (i. Novius devised the plan of sending 
out foot soldiers, selected from the most athletic and active, to 
tiglit among the eavalry. Armed with a short buckler and seven 
javelins, they were seated behind the trooi)er on horsebaek, 
and on encountering the enemy were to leap to the gi-ound 
and light on foot. Thus tlu^ Campanians had to contend at once 
with foot sohliers, whose* swift darts wounded or killed many men 
and horses, and cavalry who drove home the attack \\\Hm their 
disurchTcd ranks. ''From this tinu%" adds Livy, "the Itomau 
cavalrv had tlu* advantage over that of Capua." ^ 

llannihal meanwhile had returned to Tarentum to urge the 
sicgi* of tlic citadel, but as lie knew no better than did the liomans 
that method which tlui (Jreeks had already so successfully employed 
of storming a fortiiied place, it still lield out against him. The 
Carthaginian general therefore* endeavoured to compensate himself 
by taking Urundusium, which woidd have given him a useful 
harbunr upon tin* Adriatic, but the attempt was unsuccessful. 
About tliis time, being informed by some* Xumidians who had 
escaped from Capua that tlie city was about to suiTonder to the 

' liiw. x.wi. 1. I <l«) not lu'liovf, as Livy s<hmiis to siiy, that tlu» corps of velites was then 
fnr tlif lir-f tiiiii' f<uni»Ml ; I tliiiiU tluit a pnrtinii of tln'in wore soh'cte<l for a new eer^'ice. The 
li'ginii.s riiulii iiDt liuvc (ioiio N\itliniit li^lit iiifaiilry until sti lat(> as tliin (lill). 
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Romans, ]w, hastened thither; the inhabitants, seeing his troops 
npon the heights of Monnt Tifata, adjacent to the town, believcnl 
tlienisidves safe again. lint in vain did Hannibal fling himself 
against the Roman entrenchments. He had thii'ty-three elephants ; 
some of these, killed under the walls, tilled up the moat with 
their bodies ; it made a bridge, and a Spanish cohort succeeded in 
crossing upon it ; but the assailants were driven back, while a 
sortie of the besieged at the same moment was repidsed. Upon 
this, Hannibal now found himself unable to live in this wasted 
country, and consequently unable to take up a position before this 
impn^gnable camp, conceived the audacious project of relieving 
('ai)ua by making a siulden attack upon Rome. For tive days he 
liad beiMi in the neighbourhood of the legions; scarcely had the 
sixth night wrapped the two camps in its darkness when he 
siU^ntly moves away, leaving all his camp fires burning. 

PriM'CMled by his Xumidians, who serve as scouts and detain 
all couriers, h(^ advances by rapid marches through Samnium.' The 
Api)ian and the Latin roads are shorter but more frequented, and 
h(^ is anxious to arrive before it is known that ho has set out for 
Home. Eitlu^r the city, defenccdess, will fall into his hands, or 
Appius, r(M*all(Hl from Capua to the succour of the C^ipitol, will be 
(h'tValinl on tlie road ; should Appius bring up but half of his 
troops in order not to raise the siege, Hannibal can the more 
easily crush the succouring force or else will let it pass and break 
uj) tlie (*amp. In any casc^, Capua should be deliv(»red. On this 
l)lan everything had been reckoned on, except the 'invincible firm- 
ness of the Romans [and the cowardice of the Capuans]. When 
Hannibal appeariHl,*- the senate recalled not one single cohort; 
the whoh* population rushed to defend the walls,* and two new 
h^gions drilling in the city came out boldly to meet the enemy. 
One should like to believe what Livy adds, that the same day a 

* lleiv, us uMiiil, I follow Polvbius (ix. 2) rather than Livy; the latter says that Ilaniiibul, 
inanliiii;,' u])oii Uoim', went by the Latin road. J5ut he has iiiiu^tere*! only half of Ilainiibars 
plan. On his retnrn. In* ninst have tak»'n this n)ute. Mon.H)ver, Livy is aware that the old 
lii>t<irian Calins Aniipater says tliat Hannibal went from Campania into Sanniium, and he adds 
(\\vi. 14) that it is nnoTtain whetlier it was ^o\n^^ or returning' that he took this road. 

- At thnM' h'a^'^ut's fn»m Uonie, on the banks of the Anio, Once he pushed forward as far 
as tht' I'wjuilint' pit«'. Silins Italieus describes him contemplating the vast city frr)m the top of 
a hill : Irfifns f A/.v (ni^itaiis in caUibuA intrat urbem oruli*, (xii. 488.) [See p. OoiJ, note 3. — Ed,] 

*■ Sluirtly before this < omniissioners hud been apix>inted to repair the walls and towers. 
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coriM (if CHViiliT v'lts sent off to the aniiy in Spain, and that the 
f;naiii(l wllcro tho Cai-tliiiginians ivci-c onoaiiiix-d, bcinj; jmt up ut 
aiu'tion in tlic Fonun, found ii pnrcliastT ut the usual valuation ; 
Iiut tlic di'imrtun^ of favalry M'ould have Itot'n an iinpnideuco, and 
tin' njdo a bravado, for wliicli the Eoaians wore not at this time in 
llio mood. 

For llanuibid, the du^h upon liomu hud fuilud; but ho did 
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riiUi-.! ilii' I'limp i<f Iluuiiilxil. nl li.iccn dl PnpN.' 

A|i|iiii.-i \v;is cDiiiiii^, jukI lie waitud for him five 
Viijlitiul (li'v;ist:iti(in nil anmiicl (ho city. WTion. 
caliuIulioHs. Apjtiiis \v:is Iialf way hnvanls Rttnir, 

i^fiirnil liiisd'iifil liis rclnni to Cajnia liy the 
III' '■/'/ Ijiliim). Icaviiij; the iiiiisiils and thoir ro- 

lliat h<' lli'l Ix'fop' tlinn. Iiut th<' liciinims lisul 
■ir \m-\ ; Appius bad n-Tiiaiiu'd in Iiitt ontmioh- 
iniiilial iiiily t<".k vi'iiiiciuici- upon lla- Itomaii ftm-c 
fl liiiii: mil- iiii^lii lif tell npiin lli<'ir camp :)U(1 
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ooqw of «ivulry was sent off to the army in Spain, and that the 
grtiiitMl wlu'n- tlif Cartliagiuians wen- cucaiiiiKHl, bcin** put up at 
aiii-tidii in tho Furuin, foiinil a purchaser at the usual valuation : 
liut tho (li'iKirtun- iif oavalr\- wuuhl iia^o been an imprudence, and 
the Kile a bravado, for whidi the Romaus were not at this time in 
the inootl. 

Fur llunuibal. the dash upon itomo had faili-d; but he did 




IWiir rsUxl th- CuBp if llaonital. at IL>cra di Pmp^' 

not d"U>tt that Appius was niniiui:. and he wailed for him fire 
■lavs -[•n-.tilini: friirhlftil devastation all arouud the eity. WTien. 
:iii-..niiri;: ti. hi" •■Jilruliitioii-'. Appius was half way towanls Rome. 
th.- r:trTli;i::ini;iii ::i ii<r.il liiiT.t«-n.-.I liis n-tuni !<■ ( 'apiia by the 
'li..rti-*t piiit.- if|i'- '■'"" hitiii.i]. h-aviui: thi- n.tiMiU mid th.ir n-- 
-njif- r.. I-Ii.i.' that h.- tl.-«l l-fop- th.-m. Hut th.- K-riidits ha.l 
n-v-T I't IT" th'ir pnv ; Appius ha-i niimiii.-l in lii-^ -iitn'm-h- 
III. nt- : Thu- Hamiil-id -.idy t.-.k v.i!i:*-.iii>-> ui-'ii tin K-.iiiaii fop-,- 
Mi;ir h;i.| f..ll..w.d him: ..ii.- ni-hf h.- f.'ll iii-.ii lii-ir .-.\m\> aii-f 
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slew ii largo luinibor, aiitl finally he retroiitcd towaitls Ehogiiiiii, 
lint fo Iioar tho (IcsiKiirins (''it's foi' liolp that came from tlu- city 
he had Hot hccn able to save. 

AVlioii tlio dosociulaiits of the Romans of the heroic U'j;e sought 
ill th<' eiivirom* (tf their eity the placo where the formidahle Car- 
thaginian ha<l stopped, they fomul no more suitable site for his 
camp than that Alban Mount, whose volcanoes had mice shaken 




Tt'Uipli' of tbu G(«l ]it'diciilii». 



all Italy, and a wide field sloping towaixls the crater of tlie 
Mniiir Al]i:i!io; below Itocca di fajKi U'eiiinc, and has remained, 
•■lhe .Mm[. „f iraimibal." l-'ruiii these heights (C'astel (iandulfo), 
cM^rrril wiili trees centuries ohl, whose predecessors doubtless 
slieltiivd tile hen., he was able to view at his feet the Ijitin 
.■ seven hills, ami the strong wall of Servius which 



plain, th 

sliellei-cd iIlIs indi>iiiitable i-enple from his uttutk.' 



V M. Tlinnmfl, Xw,/.- rf™ Urnur Arln. 

ju'iiiiinti", \\i\ appmni-liiil nitliin .t WgLiivi iif ilio cily willi Iiw army, 
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thirsty for our blood, why uot strike mo thyself, that thou umyi^st 
boast of having killed a bmver inau thau thou ? " " I should likc^ 
well to do it," Fulvius rejoined, "but a decree of the senate for- 
bids." '' Well, then," rejoined Jubellius, '' I will show thee 
something that thou wouldst not have the courage to do ; " where- 
upon lu^ killed his wife, his children, and lastly himself.^ Three 
liundnnl nobles were condemned to chains, all the people sold, and 
tlie city and its territory declared Koman property. 8ome senatoi's 
are said even to have proposed effacmg to the last vc^stig(^ the city 
which had dreamed of being mistress of Italy. Atella and C^ilatia 
had the same fate. For years these fertile regions were to hv in- 
liabited only by poor labourers, or by farmers and gangs of slaves 
belonging to the lloman nobility ; and where on(;e rose flourishing 
(•iti<\s there never again was known the pride and delight of the 
ancients — municipal life. No more carta, no more magistrate's, no 
more public assemblies; the rich and splendid lai)ua was nuluced 
to be only a haunt of labourei's, receplaculum aralorum, a depot for 
liarM'sts, locus conf/rmffs /nwlibus. Year by year a pnetor brought 
thither the law and will of Home." Such was the terribh* pra<'ti(?e 
of war in ancient times. it luade many victims, but it jmKluced 
also the indomitable resistance, and the tierce ardent patriotism of a 
flubellius Taurea. 

The sons of SOUK* of the s(»nators slain at (\ipua c^ssiiyed to 
uNciige their fathers and their country. The evening before a fes- 
tival <»f Minerva they set tiiv to Roiue at several parts of the 
I'nrum. All night and the following day tire raged in the* city, 
and Home woulil have been entirely consumed had not a slave given 
inhumation of tla* plot, and caused the arrest of the incc^ndiaries. 
Kntrance into the city was at oiwr forbidden to all (^impanians. 

The following y(^ar (210) the levies were made with difficulty; 
three vears earlier it had been necessiiry to send commissioners 
among the allies to enrol the young men before the age of military 
service. This time \\iv\ were able to collect onlv twentv-one 
h'gions, and to ('(piip the Meet of 1/evinus, destined for Sicily, the 
senators biought into the treasury all the gold, silver, and Immzi* 
tliat they possessed. One of the new consuk was Marcellus. On 

■ Val.M.ix .III. ii. lM, 1. 

- Ciaro, <fc Let/, at/r., .*>:*, 33; Livy, xxvi. Ui. 
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Mago cuiilil not get as far as the Pyrciieos ; iu Italy the (tank 
WiTu forputtiiig tlie Punic war, and Capua, still bluckadtnl, was 
slicn-tly tu oxpiatu her treason. Kiinself withdrawn into Ajiulia, 
Ilaniiibal Iiad nothing to hope cxet'pt from the exhaustion and 
lassitude of Konie. ]Jiit liome was a prodigy of skill and cii- 
durauee ; to the alliance of Ilanuibal with I'hilip and with Syra- 
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The Old Walla of AgrigeDtum. 

cuRe «he had opiKised for Iut part nn alHanec with the CeltiberianR, 
with Syjihax, the king of Xuniidia, with Ptolemy, and with some 
of the Orwk states. In the year 213 she had twenty h'gions under 
anns ; in 212 and 211 she had twenty-three. Py the taking of 
Aqii, when- a thousand men of that pnH'ious eavah-y whieh niad« 
the stivnglli 'if the Cartliaginian general, i)assi-d over to the 
lionians, hy the loss of many plaees iu Lneania and Kruttiuui, llan- 
nihal found himself so closely shut in that the senate venturinl to 
retail the two considar armies for tlie purjiose of sending them 
against Capua. 'Hie Itomans had not been willing to attack thia 
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Saiiiiiiuiii from his position at Benevontum, while the ganison at 
Ehcgiuiii was keepiug the attention of llannibal's lieutenants fixed 
upon the extremity of liruttium, and while Marcellus detained the 
Carthaginian header at Canusium vnih three engagements ui)on 
thr(*(» successive days, Fabius advanced rapidly upon Tarentum, and 
crowni^d his brilliant military career by the recapture of that city. 
Tarentum was treated as Capua had been: thirty thousand of her 
citizens were sold/ and Fabius poured 3,000 talents into the treasury 
at Kome. The siuiie year Scipio entered Carthagena. 

The senate were already jiractising the policy summed uj) by 
tile poet : . . . . pareere subject is^ et debellare superbos. Tarentum 
and Capua wen^ roughly handled on account of their import- 
aiicc», but the same Fabius, who so sternly carried out the 
senate's decrees against Capua, received kindly the Ilirpini, the 
Lucanians, and the Volcentes, only gently blaming th(*m for the mis- 
(MHiduct of which they were now repenting. This was done to 
(^nc()urag(* tnuichery towards the Carthaginians : these nations had 
given uj) the Carthaginian garrisons posted in their towns.*- liy 
such judicious moderation Fabius well nigh gained the whole of 
Bruttium.'* 

Tli(^ following year (208) Marc(41us, being again c(msul, and 
his colleagui^, C^'ispinus, thought they could deal Hannibal a 
crnsliing blow, sinci? the Carthaginian had not one fortificnl 
place left to him in Apulia. But upon the opening of the cam- 
paign, Marcellus fell into an ambuscade while reconnoitring im- 
prudently, and was slain with the principal officers of his army. 
"'A brave soldier," Hannibal said, on viewing his dead body, ''but 
a poor general." However, he made a stately funeral for him, and 
placed upon the uni containing his ashes a golden wi'cath, which 
was aft(»rwards sent to the son of the d(»ad general.^ Crispinus, 
though sc^verc^ly woimded, had time to inform the adjacent cities 
that Hannibal, being in possession of the signet ring of Marcellus, 

' !\>ly)Miis, X. 1 ; Livy, xxvii. Hi; Pint., Fab.f 21 8eq,\ Zonaras, ix. 8. 

- In ]nirsiian(v of this plan, tlu» stMiate had granted the t\^\\\ of citizenship to Mutin the 
Lil»yjm, and to M»*ricus the Spanianl, who had betrayed Achradina (see p. 04o). Mutin 
appears iwXvv in oonunund of the Numidian cavalry and tlie elephants in the army of the Scipios 
a^jainst Antiorlins in llK). (Livy, xxxviii. 41.) 

' Livy, xxvii. !."». 

' i ho niusoum of tht> Capitol contains a statue said to be of Marcellus, but the head does 
<l»n.'.> not sfeni to n*sfmble that on the coins. 
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would pnilialily st'ck to surprise them, and this precaution stic- 
ceodod ; iu an attoinpt upon Sulapia, the stratagem being detected, 
he was repulsed with a loss of six hundred incn. He suect-edinl. 
Imwever, iu raising the siege of Locri, wliich the !Ruuiaii» had 
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tliTs fiiiii' lirjiiiii witli fn,i,'iu(*s of war sujipUed by the fliXH-ks iu 
Si.ily. 

Mcaiiwhih'. tlic allies of Uouie were growing very weary of 
liiis jimi-.lin;us war. I'..r .-I.vu years TTannibal liad been iu Italy 
iiiaimiivriiiy^ witli liis sraiity fi.rce jiuiidst f.iurteeu legions, out- 
williiig the most rx]iii-irin-i'(l eiiusuls, and as free in his inoveiuents, 
amid so inaiiy aniii.-s and furtitird towns, as if the Eunians Imd 
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rcmaiiu'd shut up behind their owii walls. His victories had not been 
abUi to niise Italy in arms against them, nor to triumph over their 
firm resolve, but the (H)urage of the allies was beginning to giv(^ 
way. Th(^ warlike peopU^s of central Italy did not yi^t nnirmur, 
but in th(^ north the Etruscans and Umbrians threatencHl di^fection. 
It IxH^ame necessary to makc^ sure of the senate of Arretium, and 
to send an army to kei^p these nations under control/ 

At llnmi'j the number of citizcais had been reduecMl from 
270, 000 to l:)7,000.- Moni^y was requinnl for the fleet and for {\w 
army. Once more there was a general rivalry in patriotic devo- 
tion, and the situate resolved to employ the treasiu'e kept foi* 
moments of extreme n(^C(»ssity. The anrum vicei<hnurium^ which 
was th(* tw(*ntic»tli part of the price of enfranchis(»d slaves, had pro- 
du(*ed, since the dc^cree of oo? which had established tliat tax, th(» 
sum uf 1,000 pounds of gold, which to-day would be wortli nearly 
€l(iS,000, and at that time was a vcTy nnich more important 
sum. To all th(» ])olitical and military (pialities which causcul tlu^ 
triumph of Ronu\ we must add that far-nniching sagacity of th(» 
grrat^'st administrative^ nation of antiquity which had prc»pared so 
long in advan<*e this rescmrcc* against i^vil days. Twelves coloni(^s 
made reply that they had neither soldiers nor money, and th(» 
s('nat(% powerless against them, took care to kcu^p the matter* 
(|ui('t. Fortunately, eighteen others giiv(» all that was n^piinMl. 
'' This devotion," says Livy, '^ saved Rome cmce more." 

Their names should have been honoun^l, and llonu^ would 
hav(^ done W(*ll to engi'ave them in lettc^rs of gold upon tlu* walls 
of \\vy ('ai)itol. The cities were, in general, those whi<*h having 
suffenMl most from the evils of war, were most desirous to bring it 
to an (^nd — Signia, Norba, Saticula, and Fregelhe in tin* south of 
Latium ; C'osa, Pa\stum, and Pontia upon th(» Tyn-henian S(»a ; 
T.u(MM*ia and Venusia in Apulia ; ]Jenev(»ntum, ^Tlseniia, Spoh^to 
in Samnium ; Hrundusium, Adria, Firmum, and Ariminum, which, 
siluatinl cai the Adriatic, had reason to fear t'arthagijiian pirat<\s; 

' Varrn, tlu» p'nernl vanquiiiluHl at ('anna?, was in commnnd. (Livy, xxvii. 24.) 
• riiis rstiiuut«» is vtTv probaljly inoonvct, for the m»xt censors foun<i214,(X)0ritizi*ns(Livy, 
x\i\. o7). Populations diminitfli Ichs during pr**at wftw than is bt»lieved. In 171)1 the popula- 
tinii of Fraiu'«» was •J(;.:Ui^.()7L acconlin^ to the romniitt«t» of the Constituent A.sfienibly. In 
l^^'^. aft.»r tw.iitv-foiir vears of l)attle.M, it had increased three millions, and hy officinl report 
ha<I attaiut'd tb»' numlMT of L>l»,*JL>ti,(XK). 
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■Mid htstly tlu' (Miloiiics on tlif river I'u, ('n'luoiia ami Placpiitia, 
wlinsi' cxistoiicy could only be scmiR'tl by lioiiio, Tbobic wbit-li had 
ii'iiist'd tlioii- asciwtaiicc ■weru nearly all of tboiii imicli ut'anT 
ItoiiK' — Xi'pi'ti', Sutnuin, Carsooli, and Xamia on tlio north, Alba, 
Anlea, Sora, Circi'i, Intcniinna, Sctia, and CaU-s ou the south. 

At the moment when threatcniu^ signs of fatigue were maiii- 
fest among the Lutiu allioij, liome was exposed to greater dangers 




than she had <'ver before ineurred. V. SeJiiio, who had Ix-en sue- 
eessfnl in Spain. Iiad now tiiifl'en-d llasdnibal to esf;HH> him, and 
tile latter was advancing npun the Alps with »u anny iucreusi'd 
upon the way by (Jallie meiTenanes. Notified by public rumour, 
Ilainiibtil edIJeetefl all his garrisons sc-attered Ilinmghout Bruttimn, 
and set out tlirongh Apulia to meet his bmilier. 

At lifinie, in onler to preiiure against tliis new jM'ril, the 
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Tin; M:tuNr) it.mc wak i'uom 21li td -JOT. iHi-'i 

scniiti- :iiinullfil tin- cxciiiption cnjnyctl by tlic niimtiino cohniics, 
cullffl ill Ihc ilislijiudiHl voliiiiti'Oif* [fo/mn-x), and called liiniic scvvnil 
(■ur|is (if picked iiieii, Seipiu sent tcu tliousiiul tiicii mid ii tliiiiis;iiid 
eaviilry ; tlie piiet^r of Sieily four tliinisiiiid iii-chers iiild sliiifiei-r*. 
Ill tjixiii;^ tu lite utmost ail their ivsuiUTes the e(>U:suL) yvvro tihle 




Va^i-Av ..f fli.> 1. 



■iili t)ic Fihrfinifl.' 



1.1 .iilliet 11 luiiiilntl thoiisiiiid lejj;ii manes, llesides this, a fculilied 
e:i!ii|i ciilsi.!.- ni NiiHiia a.feiided the road through I'lnhna to Ifoiiie 
(-'.7). 

Of the two fiiiisuls. niie. ('. Claudius Xeni, had not up to this 
lime >i-iiLdis,-d hiiiisell" by auy bnlliiuil exploits. He had served 
iiiid.r Maivelliis and had the iiery eouni-e of that lead«-r, to^n-lher 
willi an aiidaiily akin In rashness. The dther eeusiil. Livius, eon- 
ilriiiiii'd <'i:;lit veais In't'oi-e mi Mirinj!; fnini the consulate [for 



Kmtii ill.' /!i'.li-if /•;</"•■ „nfi-iiiilr{\'ni\>\. C'ii-.'r<i lirnl a i ilia oil nil iwliiwi in llu- Piliirmis, 
V. \\\i-v III' v\r<iii- lii" Iv.siiix' /''- h:rliHf. Sii- ilic clinrniiii^r <1<-Mri)ili»ii In- |rivi''< •ifllii' 
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rciiclicd Itoinc, choirs of yoiiiig girls, chanting through tlie city vorsi's 
tiimpospd by the pot't Andronicua, accomplished the expiations. 
" jVffcr a pure, chaste sacrifice offered hy matrons, a procession set 
out from the temple of Apollo. Two white lieifei-s eame first ; behind 
them were borne two cyi)ress-wood statues of Juno Eegina. Then 
Ciime t\venty-S(!ven young girls in trailing garments singing hymns 
in honour of the goddess. . The deceiiiYii-s,' 
(■i-()wu<'(l with laurel and clad in the pra'texfa, 
folloni'd the chorus of jnaidens. From the Porta 
t'arinentalis tlio procession marched to the 
Forum, where the young girls performed sacriMl 
dances, singing in cadence" (Livy). 

Meantime Hannibal was seeking to break 
thrnugli the three Roman armies, which from 
Capua, from Veini.sia, and from Tarentuni barred 
liis way into upper Italy. Kero bad fn^jueiitly 
euiiimanded the cavalry of a consular anuy ; 
h(^ knew how to send out scouting jKU-ties and 
to liiy anihuslics; near (JniuK'ntum he pn'pared 
an ambush for the Cai-thaginians, into which 
their leader fell, as far as Hamiibal coidd fall; 
it was a success for the Hoiiians, but not a victor}'. Falling back 
as fur as Metapoutuui. Hannibal took up a position in the 
niighbdurlidod of ( 'anusium, near the sccue of his most brilliant 
victory, and awaited in an entn'uched camp the 
arrival of messengei-s from his brother.'' 

Tlie latter had crossed the Alps i)n)sperously, 
and was now in the Cisidimie at the head of iifty- din of 
I wo thdusind tighting men, to whom eight thousand "'""""w- 
l,ii,'unaus liad lately been added. lu.stcad of hastening his march 
to bring his broth<T tliis re-inforcement of CU,OIIO men, he stopiied 
to besiege I'laeentia, and, when iTCiiguising his error and the 
iiiiliossiliiiity of taking the city, he finally set f<ir\iard into 




";■/ xoeri" /anmilii: Tlicy hud clinrge of llio Sibylliiie Ixxikw. 

ti;;iiiv ill III.' CMhc/ .(.■ Fiance. .N<i. .'i,Or)'i ot lliu Clialwuilli't calalogue. 

' mtiiriiry. Nt'n> bad {i>iiducti-d tlie cuiiipui)m willi fjva,\. ill-tturcfM, and hod 

ilml. will) II wt'ukcr army, to out mRDWuvn liim. uiid forco him up all ih>- wnj- 

1 i.nh- .Xiitidu^. ■ Ay.] 
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COS TlIK TTNTC WARS FROM 2()4 TO 201. 

Uml)ria, it was too late. Livius barred the way, and Nero was 
(^noainpcd before Hannibal. Ilasdrubal liad entrusted six Ninnidiau 
and Oallie horsemen with hitters for his brother, but [after passiiijo^ 
all through Italy] they fell in with the outposts of Nero. Sc» 
much had bec^n conceded to prudence hitherto that Nero was now 
tempted to s(iek for victory from audacity ; he therefore took the 
l)oldest n^solution of the war, namely to abandon his camp before 
Hannibal and to bring 7,000 of his best troops to his colleajifuo.' 
Tlu^ plan was not so rash as it scHMued. Hannibal, after two defeats, 
liad just be(^n (executing between the Gulf of Tarentum and the banks 
of th(> Aufidus a series of marches and counter marches, during 
which he had nev(T been able to get the advantage by any neglect 
or (^iTor on the part of his adversary. H(^, therefore, in turn was 
con(l<Mnned to prudence. A Eoman camp was not easily to be taken 
by storm. The C-arthaginians, skilful as they were in the open 
country, did not know how to caiTy by main strength a strongly 
fortified position. Nero f(»lt sun* that his camp, even deprived of 
th(* best of the legitmaries, could hold out until his return. Ue 
h'ft there, besides, soldiers Avho had seen Hannibal retreat, also 
arms and munitions in plenty, and gn^at hopes for the future. To 
n^ach the other army he had first to cross the plain which extends 
from the Aufidus to tli(> Frento, b(»tween the Apennine chain and 
\]\v hug(* bulk of Mount ( rarganus ; ^ this was the difReult point 
of th(» (»nt(*ri)rise. But midway stood the fortified town of Lu- 
ccria, wlu^ri* tlic^ expcMlition could find support . in ease of need ; 
iK'yond, tli(*v woidd come into a fric^ndlv ccmntrv, from which, 
since (^inna\ the ( artliiiginians had bc^en excluded. It was only 
necessary, lherefor(\ to (-(nKM^al fnmi the enemy a day's mai^h or 
two and tlie (nitgoing (*xp(»dition wcmld be sjife, as well sis the 
camp they left b(»liind tluMii. 

Nero announced to tlie senate his design; he gave onlers t<i 
the two legions in tb<» eity tn nuireli out and occupy the stronj; 
|»o>ition of Narniji, which closes the vnlh»y of the Tiber; to the 
hirinn at Campania to n^turn to Home; and to the people of th<* 

I'piiitiiiiis. Sft'ftfrt/., I. i. IJ. Livv (xwii. U\) savs six tluHisnn<l infantry and n tliniisaiid 

■ • • • 

liiir-i", liiit 111' ;mI<U that N*'!*"*'.- fi»n"»» was inrn*a."^'"l iipon tin* Tmid l»v nianv vt'tonuiH and voinn- 
t»-»'r-. Tlii" i- Miil\ tlu' Kiiiiiaii nrcnimt. AV/. 

Ill- ill'i-.:r:ii i'Hi ini \). i't*V,i n ])rr>riits tlir >iti' al tho fimt (»f Mmuit OarpaniiH whoiv stood 
ill ani-ii-iit tiriii-o tlif citx nf .Mri'lniiiii. ti\i> inilf-^ fpun the ni(Ml(>rn ritv <>f Vii*tri. 
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i-ouiitry tlir(niji;li -H-Iiich he should paea to have ready along the 

ttiiy provisions and transjiorts. The rumom- tliat a frosh and 

loi'iuidubli! African army was tu bnng fire and sivonl and slavery 

onec ni(»n( into their land had struck tcri'or to the heai-ts of all. 

'I'hc^ orders of the consul were obeyed Avith promiitness. The in- 

liabitants nni eagerly to meet these soldiera whom they held to bo 

tlu! saviours of Italy, and every man brought wliat he had for 

men and horses, so that notliing detained the march ; in six days ' 

they hud made more than 2G0 miles,* 

and Xero came np with liis colleague 

on the banks of the Metaurus. Not 

to give the alarm to the enemy, he 

entered tlie camp by night, and made no 

inhlition to its extent, his soldiers being 

received info the tents of their comrades. 

Itut in the morning the trumpeters 

siiiinded twice, and by this Hasdrubal 

beeanie aware that the two consuls were 

there together ; his i»iekets also reported 

tliut there wer(^ to be seen in the enemy's , 

camp ()hl biickk'rs, lean hon*es, and face^ 

smi-hurnt as by recent marching. He 

liclicved his brother defeated, possibly 

kiUi'd, and all the forces of Home gathered 

against himself. lie i-etreated, his guides 

led him astray, and abandoned hiin ; the 

consuls overtook him, and ho was obliged to accept battle in 

a disadvantageous position. Nero, whom ten years' war with 

llainiibal has well tniined in C'artliagiuian tactics, turned the left 

wing of Hasdrubal, cut tht^ (lauls in pieces, and attacke^l in the 

lear the Sjiauisli ti-oops whom Livius was juvssing hard in front. 

The Ifoniaii histurians, who rightly consider this battle the reprisals 

of Cainiie,' maintain that of all this army, not a single man 




RomAii Triimpi'lor. 



i'-n, fnr Xo(T u-ii-* ^'ix rky« in rrturning, ami I.ivy snys tliat ln> marcliBd moro 

urn : ritnU-ire i/H/iin indr ifiirrat agmine, (xxvii, fiO.) 

'I- Ix-twiM'Ti iIk' .Mi-lBuruH Hiid CuDUiuuni ia ^rtr> Koniiui milen, or 42*2 kilomelcrs^ 

I 70 kiloitK'lent, or 45 mik't>, fnr each of the six day's marcht!fl. 

f liri.nii- in thi; Cabinet dt Frantr, No. 3,0«(>. 

mi CuiiHcii'i dmlrt nV/eAafur I Livv, xxvii. 40), P>.1ybiii8 (li. R) sa^O 



072 TllK ri'MC WAUS FUOM 2G4 to *JU1. 

(seapcd ; ''ftfty-six tlioiisaiid," thoy siiy, "fell with their loader, 
who, as a wortliy son of llaiiiilcar, tlu-oAv himself iuto the thickest 
of the melee when he peret^ived that victory was going over to tln^ 
Romans."^ 

Tilt* very night after the batth* Nero set out on the retiini ; 
and the thirti*entli ' day from his di^partun* ho was in his eainp 
ajrain (207). Ilis success had justified him. The head of llas- 
druhal, thrown into the Carthaginian camp,' told Hannibal the 
dt^struction of his last hope. " I perceive here the fortune of 
Carthage," he is said to have ex<»laimed, bitterly. IJut fortune 
had nothing to do with it ; he himself had been false to his own 
genius in btung deficient in vigilance. 

While Nero was accomplishing this audacious march, llom<' 
was a prey to the most cruel anxiety. The matrons of the city 
crowded the temples, wearying the gods with their suppliciitions ; 
the senators were nev(»r absent from the curia, nor tlu^ citizens 
from the Forum. It seenu»d as if all dangei-s hitherto incurred 
wiTe nothing in comparison with this supreme p(»ril. Finally two 
horsemen arrive from Xarnia with news of a great victory. Doubt 
was still felt, until a letter came from the camp. The mi^ssengiT 
wished to give it to the pnetor and to entiT into the pn*senee of 
\\\v s(»nat(S tlu^ crowd detained him and dragged him to tin* rostra; 
but tin* magistrates interi)ose, and this peoph*, respecting in their 
joy, as tliey have often done* in their angiT, the old customs of 
llu* city, rr[)n»ss tlieir legitimati* impatienc(». The letter is tiivit iH»ad 
U\ tlie Cnnseri]>t Fathers, then to the peoph' ; it announces the 
nj^proach of three* consular envoys who havi* Ixhmi present at the 
l)atll('. Th(* crowd hastens to meet them as far as the Milviau 
bndii:e. Tlu»v an* followed to tla* Fonun, U) tlu* curia, and mount- 
iniz: the rostra, they ri'lati* all the details of the gn»at event. 

"ril\ : I'tTfi^itvnv .... tn'K iXaTTnvv fuuiuof. I'Vnin tlh' S;llo <)f l^r prisiUKTS lUOIV tbuil 'lOO tali'llTs 
w.-n- nlitaiiH'il. rt. Ilnraci'. Ct/nH., IV. r\. 1: 

Carthdijini JftM //"// '//u tninfiih* 

•Syw.v fit/i/its t f t'nt'ftt/ifi tlo'-fn 
.V'O/iifiis IliiMilnihnlr iiitm wptn, 
Vn\\h\\\^ -ax- |().0(M) ('!irlliaL'iru:ii:> ami lVMJO I»4iinaiis. /w/.^ 
I'ii--ilil\ tfiiirt»'tiitli. 
Tlii- niiitra-t- .•itniu^jt'lv witli tin- irMMrt ahvavs sliown l»v llaniiDm) for \\\s falliMi 



TlIK J^KaiXI) ITXIC WAIt I'RO.U 2Ifi TO 'Jl>7. (Hi'l 

scnuti' iiiiiiuncd tiu^ (■xi'iiiptioii cnjoyctl by the nuiritimc colonics, 
calltxl in tbr disliuudod vuluntcors {oohueti), ami ciiUi-d lionio scvcnil 
(!ori»s of iiicked men. Scipio scut ten thonsjuid men and a thousand 
cavalrj' ; the pnrtor of Sicily four thousand archers and sliujici-s. 
In taxing to the utmost all their reaouix-es the consuls weru ul)lc 




Casrade of Hit- I, iris b.-low Mora, ofier iia Juiicii 



to collect a hundn-d thousand lef^ifjuarios. Hesidcs tliis, a fortified 
cuitij) outsid<' of Naniia defcn<lcd tlic mad thronj^li I'mluna to Itniiic 
(20V). 

Of the two ennsuls, one, ('. riaudius Xrro, ha<l n()t up to this 
time signalised liiinsclf by auy lirilliant exploits. lie iiad scr\cd 
under Marcellus antl had the tier%- coura^xe of that leaihT, tojietlier 
with an audacity akin to riishncss. The other C(»nsnl, IJvins, con- 
ilcmnod cijiilit yeai-s before on retiring from the consulate [for 



' From !!..■ liihUulhSq 
n**af by, wlioro III! wrolf li 
X^liuw ill thia truatiw. lii. 
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' - j^" '■ r^tf v/^. l«<fi»'. f^riv* ><>Tr»^ thie vtit. and Xero v;i< 

..^ yr/. v.^-^TA /f;<r/r,.r/«.- ff;fci-<ir:il'iul haul r-ntiTL<«-ii -ix Xumidiaii 

.-v* ''^^ ^ ..'••p/.-^v-i^ v^^r. i^*/r* f'>r hi* ^jf^^th"^, l^c^t aftCT passing 
/-/;. 1^,7 *A*'-7 f-ii rr* with thf- •'•utpji^t.'* •.•! Xen». S<» 
xi-Tv */^^iiO-*^. V, jiTry^-Ti/i^' hitherto that Nero was now 
/..#//, V. *ji'/ f.'.r V y*/.r5 fryrn aridacitT ; h«> thc-refore took the 
x/.«. ** ff--^^,.,i'-r^, ^,f *ry w^j tuSiUJ'iy to aban«lon his camp befon* 
;r.- • '^/4< ^iry. ^A r^riry T/>^i*> -'^f hw best trr^^tps to his eolleaj^fue.* 
r^ ;>i'/*f» A'j*^ r*^^ «^/ r^^h JW it j»i^-*-Tni-d. IlannibaL after two defc^ats, 
f.,»/t jfi-'* I'^'/'Ti / x^i'-iitinj/ ^l^'tw^•^•Tl the Gulf of Tarentum and the banks 
o1 ih4- AufidfM ;i K/ri/^ fA mareh^rH and counter marches, during 
A'hi/fi h^ h^d ri^v^r ^K'^Ti ^ble to get the advantage by any negleet 
'ft *'ffhy f/t\ fhe \Mfi f4 hi!* ;i/lverHary. He, therefore, in turn was 
of,uA* rf\u4'A Uf \frnAf'if4-^'. S iJ/Miian r-amp was not easily to be taken 
IfV '♦^#rr*> Th/ i'^fiStuifUmuf^^ nkilfiil as they were in the open 
//.MTiif/ A\A u^^ Sfifti'fi how to earry by main strength a strongly 
M,v<rfl"1 ('/f'Mh^.^i .*V/^o ^'ll Hiire that liis camp, even deprived of 
'f,» w •• ^A ^^f* UiftohniV't^y <MMiId hold out until his return. He 
, ft ,., H'' V ►//)//'. w/ldieiH who had seen Hannibal retreat, also 
11-... .y./j ^/^v//>^/'/o^ III plenty, juid giH^at hopes for the future. To 
,». >/K "I'r/ */*hn miiiy he hud first to cross the plain which extends 
fr///, Ml-/ A«<<idiih (o the* Fn^nto, between the Apennine chain and 
*h^ Uof^f b'dk of Mount (larganus;^ this was the difficult point 
,,f ^ttf t nU'V\ii'\Hi\ Hut midway stood the fortified town of Lu- 
fnhtf hIhti' the ex|HHlition could find support in case of need; 
iff »fnhilf they Would eome into a friendly country, from which, 
MMM'e CiinnHs the Carthaginians had been excluded. It was only 
iiirrHHiiry, tlu»n»fon\ to etmet^d from the enemv a day's march or 
I HO iind tlu^ outpung t^xiHMlition would W s;ife, as well as the 
liiiiip they left Muutl them. 

Nen> auuoune<Hl {o x\\v si'uate his di^i^ign ; he gave onlers to 
I lie two legions in the eity lo num-h out and o<H*upy the stnmg 
|»oMtinn of Nanii:u whieh eloM's tht* vnlley of tin* Tilx^r; to the 
h'^inn at (antjviuiia to ntuni to Koine; and to the |H»ople of the 
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ooiinti-y tlii'()Uf;li whioli he sliovilcl jkiss to liitvo ready aloiif;; the 

Wiiy jirovisioiis ami trausports. The nimnur thut u fresh ami 

foi*iiii(hil)le Afrieau army was to hi-ing fire ami nwonl ami slavi-ry 

once more into tlieir laud hud struck terror to the hearts of all. 

The onli;r8 of the consul were obeyed \nth promptness. The in- 

hubitauts ran eagerly to meet these soldiei-s whom they held to be 

the saviours of Italy, and every man brought what he had for 

men and horses, so that nothing detained the march ; in nix duy6 ' 

they had made more than 2G0 miles,* 

and Nero came up with his colleague 

on the banks of the Metaurus. Not 

to give the alunu to the enemy, he 

entered the eanip by night, and made no 

addition to its extent, liis soldiers being 

rcceiviHl into the tents of their comrades. 

liut iu the morning the trumpeters 

sounded twice, and by this Ilasdruhal 

became aware that the two consuls were 

there together ; liis pickets also reported 

that there were to be seen iu the enemy's , 

oamp old bucklers, lean hoi-ses, and faces 

siin-biimt as hy recent marohing. He 

believed liis brother defeated, possibly 

killed, and all the forces of Itome gatlu'rcd 

against himself. He retreated, his guides 

led him astniy, and abandoned him ; the 

consuls overtook him, and he was obliged to accept battle in 

a disadvantageous pc»siti(ra. Nero, whom ten years' war with 

nunuibal has well trained in rartliaginian tactics, turned the left 

wing of Ilasdruhal, cut the (Jauls in pieces, and attacked in the 

rear the Sjumish tr(»oi>s wiioni lAvius was ])n>ssing hard in front. 

The Roman historians, who rightly c<msider tliis battle the reprisids 

of Canme,* maintain tliat (tf all this army, not a single man 




llomtiii Tnimpt'tf 



' i'iwuibly aevpxi, for N«r>i whj si\ days in rt'tiiriiing, Qti'l I.ivy say* i 
rapicjly oil ilie return r citittinre ^nniii imh rcnerat at/miiif. {\\\u. W),) 

' The disUnre )>et«'<>en tlit- Melsiirud aiul CuDUi<iiim is 'li'^t Ituinan mi! 
^bicli gives about 70 kilomelen, or At\ milt-i<, for each of the six day's mar 
* ijtatuette of bronze in the CtAintt dr Fraiv-f, No. 3,0tfc>. 
' Ri^lita irr/uii Caiineiu'i rliidet ridebaliir il.ivv, iivii. 41>l. 
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escaped ; ^' fifty-six thousand," they siiy, " fell with their header, 
who, as a worthy son of ILainilcar, threw himself into the thicikest 
of the melee when he perceived that victory was going over to tht^ 
Romans."* 

The vc^ry night after the battle Nero set out on the return ; 
and the thirteenth - day from his departure he was in his camp 
apiin (207). Ilis success had justified him. The head of Ilas- 
drubal, throAvn into the Carthaginian camp,^ told Ilannibal the 
dc^struction of his last hope. " I perceive here the fortune of 
Carthage," he is said to have exclaimed, bitterly, liut fortune 
had nothing to do with it ; he himself had been false to his own 
genius in being deficient in vigilance. 

While NcTo was accomplisliing this audacious march, llomc 
was a prey to the most cruel anxiety. The matrons of the city 
crowded the temples, wearying the gods with tlieir supplications; 
the senators were never absent from the curia, nor the citizens 
from the Forum. It seenu^d as if all dangei's hitherto incuiTeil 
wi^re nothing in comparison with this supreme p(^ril. Finally two 
hoi*semen arrive* from Narnia Avith n(»ws of a great victory. Doubt 
was still felt, until a letter came from the camp. The messeugc»r 
wished to give it to tlie pnetor and to (»nter into the pix>senec» of 
\\w s(»nate ; the crowd detained him and dragged him t<) the rostni ; 
but the magistrates intc^rpose, and this people, respi^cting in tlieir 
joy, as they have oft(»n done in their anger, the old customs of 
tli(* city, repress their legitimati^ impati(»nc(\ The letter is first ivad 
to the Conseri])t Fathers, then to the people; it announces tlu' 
approach of three consular envoys who liavi* be(»n pri»si»nt at the 
batth*. The crowd hastens to meet them as far as thi* Milvian 
l)ridg(». Thc\v an* folloAved to tlu* Forum, to the curia, and naunit- 
iiig tlu» rostni, thi^y relate* all the details of the great event. 

nnl\ : aiTrOayov .... oi'K iXaTTovr fu'ftittn'. Kr(»m till* snlo of \hv prisoners more tbuii iJOO tali'iit> 
wtT*' ohtaifiiMl. i'W llnracr. Cttn/i., IV. rv. 1: 

iSjHs nuuiift ft ft n't una nnstri 
\>tmini< llastlnitmU' iittrnmftto. 
' ; PnlvMns >.i\- injMK) Cjirtlia/iniaiis and L\(J(K) Ilomans. E*/. , 
rii-.-il»l\ tniiriiM'fitli. 
Tlii- rnijtrasi.s straiip'ly witli tin* r^sjH'ct always nliown l»y IlannUml ftir his falliMi 
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When llicy tell liow many I'liomics have fullon, how the leader is 
slain, and liow Nero is carrying his head to Hannibal, a great 
shout answers them back. Then u part of the crowd hastens to 
the temples to thank the gods ; otlu^'s rush to tlu»ir homes to re- 
late* to the women and children and the old men, to all who havi* 
not heard the good news, that Home is saved and the Carthaginians 
overthrown. 

Sheltered in Hruttium, Hannibal howev(T riMuained in Italy 
tiv(^ years longer, till Scipio moved him from that impregnabU' 
retreat by hiuiself laying siege to Carthage. 

To umh'rstand how Hannibal was able to defend himself so 
long in this regicni we must notici? its conformation. ''The CVda- 

brian peninsula is mountainous and very rugged The Api^nnines 

rise in abrupt escarpments above the zone of forest trees. Monti* 
PolIii!(», overlooking the two seas, is higher than the Matesii and 
all tin* <)thei' peaks in tlu^ Neapolitan territory; the group of which 
it is the centre oc(*upi(\s the pi*ninsula from on(* S(*a to the other, 
and extends alonij: the shon> of the westiTn waters in a wall of 
rocks more abrupt even than those of Liguria, and much more 
inacc(*ssible by reason of tlu* complete absence of roads. Towards 
the* south it opens into beautiful wooded valh^ys, Avhere the inhabi- 
tants gather from the* trunks of the ash trees maima, an important 
artich* of comui(*rce. The d(M*p valley of the* Crathis limits on tlie 
south and east this first moimtain mass, and si^parates it from a 
second, h*ss loftv, but nu)re extended at its base ; this is the Sila, 
whose* schist and granite (;liffs, of nnicli more ancient origin than 
the* Ap(*nnin(*s, still keep the gloomy grandeur of theii* vast fori^sts. 
South of the Sila ris(*s a third mountain group, well named tin* 
Aspromcmte, an enornu)us ridge, scarcely divided into distinct sum- 
mits, but str(*aked over its (*ntirc extent with reddi>h ravines, 
which in winter are the b(*ds of furious toiTents. '' ' The rough 
mountain,' still thickly Avoodcnl, spri'ads broadly imt into tlu* Ionian 
Sea its promontorie^s, plumed with palm trees, and finally sinks 
b(*n(*ath its wat(*rs at a point designated by sailoi-s as the Parting 
of the AVinds (S/nt/'fircntoy^ ' 

'^ Klisee lleclu.s, Xuucclie Gcof/rajthie uuiverftell^y vol. i. pp. 48/3 — 6. 
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ClIAPTEK XXV. 



BUD OF THE SECOND PUNIC WAE; THE SCIPI08. 

I. — Operations in Spain (218 — 205). 

THAT Avhieli Hannibal liad attempted in Italy, the tlu^ec Scijuus 
had aeeoniplished in Spain. In 207 the llomans were almost 
masters of tliis peninsula. But we must return to a period a few 
veai-s earlier. 

When Cornelius Seipio had found himself forestalled by Han- 
nibal at the passage of the llhone, he entrusted to his brother 
('mens his two legions that the lattiT might occupy the country 
bi»tween tlie Ebro and the Pyrenees, a region which, recently sub- 
ject to Home and formerly in alliance with her, would doubtless 
sliow a friendly disposition. Mars(ulles, which had covered this 
coast witli ]wY trtiding posts, seconded Seipio with all her strength, 
and \\w skill of luT pilots rendered him at once master of the sea. 
A single battli* gaiiunl C^issa, tliivw the Carthaginians back across 
the Kbro (218), and the destruction of llasdnibaPs fleet at the 
mouth of that riv(»r permitted the Eomans to ravage all the coast 
as far as the Straits. Tli(\se first successes brought defections all 
over the country ; a hundriHl and twenty cities joined themselves to 
till* liomans, and tlu^ (\»ltiberians, the brav(\st and most numerous 
trilx^ in Spain, fighting alone, defeat(»d Ilasdrubal twice. As far 
as Uu'tica there were revolts, especially when the Romans, having 
seized the Spanish hostages, detainc^d in Saguntum, sent them away 
with honour to their own citii^s. 

His Icrm as consul having expired, Conn4ius returned to join 
his brother in Spain, with eight thousand nu^n and thirty vessels. 
Strong in their united skill, they drov(* Ilasdrubal back from the 
Kbn», at the tim<' wli<»n Hannibal, after Cannie, called his brother 
into Italy. Four victories, with the captiuv of (*astulo and of 
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Rufjunfum, confirmed these earlier successes (215), ami the offer 
of pay to the (.'eltiberian youth brought numerous auxiliaries to 
their banners (214). But in Spain, as in Italy, the nature of the 
couufiy, bristlinf^ with mountains and with strongholds, made the 
wixr endless. The Seipios, weary with their rapid marches from 




Tomb of tliu Pcipios (so-cbIIbJ) near Tarrag< 



file Klini til till' li;rtis, foniied the plan of raising dissensions in 
Africa to prevent the sending of suecour to their adversaries. 
Three cciiturinns, sent to Syphax, king of westeni Numidia, gained 
liiiii ti) the Itoinan alliance, diseipliued his tniops, and caused him 
In gain a victory "ver the Carthaginians (213). But this success 

' !).■ I.iilii>r.lc, i':;f"!/r i-n E'jmgne. The niin is Ifommi, Imt csiiilil not have buep llii.' lomb 
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nil Of TEE SEOOID FUIIC VAS: THE SCino& 

L — (Prz^TiojiH IN Spain (218 — 20'jy 

THAT whk'h IlanniYial had attempted in Italy, the three Seipk^s 
}ts^l a/^r-^miplwhr-^l in 8fiain, In 207 the Romans were almost 
utiuAifm iff X\m \ni\\iim\\ix. But we mui»t return to a period a few 
Tf^an^ r-ariier. 

WhffU Comelim* Scipio had found himself forestalled by Han- 
nilial at the pa^^ige of the Rhone, he entrusted to his brother 
(*ntffUH hi« two legioiw that the latter might occupy the country 
iK'tween the PIbro and the Pyrenees, a region which, recently sub- 
ject to AUmm and formerly in alliance with her, would doubtless 
nhow a friendly disposition. Marseilles, which had covered this 
eojist with her trading jK^sts, seconded Scipio with all her strength, 
and the skill of her pilots rendered him at once master of the sea. 
A single hatth; gain(»d Cissa, threw the Carthaginians back across 
the l^hro (218), and the destruction of Ilasdrubal's fleet at the 
month of that river permitted the Romans to ravage all the coast 
as far as the Straits. These first successes brought defections all 
over the country ; a hundred and twenty cities joined themselves to 
the Romans, and the Celtiberians, the bravest and most numerous 
tribe in Spain, fighting alone, defeated Ilasdrubal twice. As far 
jis IJjetica there were revolts, especially when the Romans, having 
seized the Spanish hostagc^s, detained in Saguntuni, sent them away 
with honour to their own cities. 

His term as consul having expired, Conielius returned to join 
his brother in Spain, with eight thousand men and thirty vessels. 
Strong in their iniited skill, they drove* Ilasdrubal back from the 
Mbn», at the time when Hannibal, after Canna% callcHl his brother 
into Italy. Four victories, with the captun* of Castulo and of 
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liiniod af^^aiiist thorn ; Carthage, seeing herself menaced, took 
alarm. A numerous army, led by Masinissa, son of another Nn- 
midian king, defeated Sypliax, drove him from his kingdom, and 
then crossed over into Spain, whence the danger had come. The* 
Seipios, threatened by three armies, now saw the Suessetoni and 
the* Celtiberians tuni against them. The better to oppose so many 
adversaries the two brothc^rs now separated. This was the caus<» 
of their ruin ; attacked successively and by forces superior to lh(»ir 
own, they perished (212). They deserve to share with Fabius th(» 
glory of having saved their country, and Rome preserved a gnit(*ful 
memory of their career. Cicero speaks of them as the thunderbolts 
of war. 

Spain seemed to be lost ; but Carthage had too many generals 
to be able to act with imity and decision. The fragnumts 
of the two Roman armies, gathered behind the Ebro by a 
young knight, Marcius by name, had time to recover their 
courage. Being attacked by Ilasdrubal and by Mago, Marcius 
def(»ated them both in succession, and followed them across the 
Ebro;' and when in the summer of 211 Nero, after the fall of 
Capua, c^me with 13,000 men to take the command, which the 
scniate was not willing to leave in the hands of a man elected by 
th(* soMiers,^ Ilasdrubal was already driven back into TJa^tica.* 
Shut up in a d(»file, he d(*luded Nero by negotiations, and made* 
his escap(\ But a new g(»neral aiTiv(Hl, Publius Scipio, son of 
(■onielius. 

With the lapse of time the life of the conqueror of Ilas- 
drubal has become a marv(»llous legend. His birth, they say, lik«» 
that of Alexander, was attended by prodigies, and ho hims(*lf 
gave* colour to these vague* stories of a divine* origin by pjissing 
long hours in the temple of Ju])it(T. All his words were sericms, 
all his actions seemed to hv und(»r tlu* guidance* of the* gewls. No 
m:ni reMM'ive'el so manv reve^lations bv visions e»f the ni<j:ht or in- 
spirations from on high. Fe>r him tlie* e)rae*Ie's spe)ke\ At the' 
Tre'bia he* is l)e'Iie»veHl to have save^el his fatheVs life; afteT (^nma* 

' TIu's«' <lrfi*afs nrv prr)bahly muHi oxa^'^p«»raf«'<l hv tli<' Koiimn liistorians. ICd] 

*' M;ir< ins in liis lrtt«i> lia<l fakou \\u» titl«' of ])r<>-])ra't<»r, and th»» (*\ani])lt* was a dan^roiifK 



olU'. 



'' I*«»l\liinM. who ninks \»»rv lii^^li tlu' intTirs <if Ilasdriihal. accuints for his «lrft'«t« hy tli«^> 
»'onfu'»inn an»l «liirKiilii»-< |ir<Mliir(><l hy th** M-inlintr «»f oih«'r ir^mTals fr«>in e'arihajr**. 
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ho is said to have coiistniincd iit tlut clanger's [mint oni> MotcllHS 
ami other yoiiiig iioMfs to sw("ar that they would n<it aluiiKlon 
Italy. When ho pnwiitt'il hiiii-sclf as a camlitlati' for the .itfic-r 
of fcdilc the tribunes objected that hv. had nut attained tlie nHpiinnl 
age. " I am old enmi}»h," he wiid, " it tlie H(miaiis eh<»*)se to 
elect me." This patrician was a ffrati'l xeit/iifiir, who never abiwnl 
himself to flatter the people, yet vraa able to obtain fniin tlu-ni, 
cvcu while he defied them, all that ho desinnl. As no other man 
songht the eominand of the army in Spain, he uoked fur it and 
obtained it, althongli he was but twenty- 
seven years of a^e, and had never filh'd 
any very important public offlees. The 
two iTpublics were aeenstomed to eimsidor 
the government of this pi-ovince as a right 
iH'longing in one family of each, which 
among the C'urthagiriians was the family of 
Ilarea, among the Romans that of Scipio. 

Polybius, who believes neither in eliance 
nor in tho assistance of the gods, but has 
great faith in human reiison, tn'ats with 
contempt the superstitions legends current 
about Scipio. lie reet-ived from I,«.'lin», 
the friend anil coninule in arms of (he 
hero of Zama, (he must intimate details 
alMint him, and regin-ds him as a wise 

, .. , . 1 Sn|>i<) Afncuiiiix.' 

man, who maile all tilings, even popular 

'■redulity, serve his puii)ose. " Ilis ingenuity," he says, •• in 
ropn'senting his designs as inspired by the gods gave his army 
rMHiftdenoe in nnderlaking the most diiti<'ult task.s.'" 

Upon airiving in Spain, Scijiio gaineil the good will of the 

rtriny by hiading with honours and pniises tlu-ir former Iradcr. 

>rnmus, and in order to bi'gin brilliantly, mcditalerl an eiiter]>ris.' 

««-|ti(-h should dniw all eyes uj).iii him. AVithont i-cvraling his de- 

ffifJ^n to any nne but Lielius, eoiiimaiidcr of his Ib'ct. ho wt out 

ff-r»iii the banks of th<' Kluo with twonty-four tlioiisjind infantry 




* Pratn owf tA Ihe tvr 
■Jiiew ili«i M^irti of VI 
i'olvWiic. )i. :.'. 



II )m>.<ti linicili ii 
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and twcnty-fivo hmidrod horso, and after seven days' march Ik^ 
point(*d out to his army the towers of New Carthage, the arsenal 
and stor(»-house of the Bareas. Defended on the one side by the* 
citadel and lofty walls, and on the other by the sea and a lagoon, 
the place* was deemed impregnable. Scipio took it in broad day 
at the first assault. Some fishermen at Tarragona had informcnl 
him that at low tide, especially when the wind blew from the 
north, th(» lago<m was fordable.' While a sharp attack drew tin* 
besieged towards the walls which defended the city on the land 
side, the hour of low tide came, the water in the lagoon sank away, 
and five hundred mc»n easily crossed it and scaled the wall beyond. 
"File nr»rth wind -began to blow just at the moment, and the whole 
army regarded this as a miracle ; Boreas and Neptune, they said, 
had fcmght with them (210).^ 

The* soldi(»rft from the fleet rivall(5d the legionaries in couragi* : 
a centurion and a marine disputed the honour of having been tlu* 
first to sf*ale the wall. They each received a mural crown in 
pres<*nce of the whole army. The rest received large rewanls. 
To Lielius, his fri(»nd, who had commanded the fleet, Scipio gave 
a golden wrcMith and thirty oxen, with which a banquet was made 
on board the v(»ss(»ls. But he did not suffer the soldiers to forget 
th(»ir duty in the midst of victory. Every day he drilled them ; 
the fl(»(»t had a sham fight or the galleys had races ; the land 
force* fought together with blunt javelins; and Polybius de8eril>es 
at giH»at length the diffi(*ult manoouvres which he required the 
cavalry to perform that he might secure to man and hors(^ the* 
bi^st use of the* strc^ngth of each, and to the squadron rapidity of 
(^volution and power of united action. 

The Spanish hostages in the hands of the Carthaginians 
W(Tc^ detained in the city of CarthagcMia ; Scipio treated tlu»m 
kindly and g:ive presi'Uts to all of them, even to the childn^n ; to 
the boys sw(»rds, and bracelets to the girls; tlic^n he sent th(*m 



At c-viiain |>.mt» of fl,#' M^-clit^Tninoan const the tid»' is vm- mark*"*!, aiid on tW flatiu*^ 
• »f th«- Mi*'r»* 'AtA tK»- dir»'<'ti'»n of tin* wirvl (1**p«mhIh the heijjhl to which it inav ru^e. In the 
A'lrsaTir a* V. m#>- aiA ou th»* w»-t**ni ci»a>t of Sicilv it riM'-s from thi>*t» to nine ftvt. 

- I' .l>».:<i- \ J- hv\ hirn-'-lf vi-it***! Tarthai^'na. an«l Lfi'lius had Mate«l t4» him, amrm^ 
oth»'r 'i*-'* l", ••.^! 'ifinja *''**- X"^niU Scipio Wfiit fVfrywhen', ai.*(>»inpunieil hy three **»kiier» 
^h" i^M-H-i f..'ii ».'.f# t'i -jr hi'-kh-rt a/ain^t the arniws j*liot fn»m the wall, and tbiw the 
^'♦•iHruJ. »•' :•-;.' • •.•';•"•..• /. ""jH .v: ii|>"n ♦•a<*h iiner^t'ncy with(»ut delay. 
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iiwiiy to their own people. " Some of the soldiers." says Pnlj-lnus, 
" who knew their generars weakness, liiul hroughf to him a youii;^ 
girl of reiimrkalile beauty." Livy here iuterposes a h»ve storj', 
II graceful interlude m the midst of this stem history, where the. 




if Miisiive Silver, piill«i r^eipio's Buckler.' 



pill tile mail eoiieeals so entirely the private man, whom the 
passinii,-; (if the iiidiviilual remain hicUU'ii imder the pahuhimenium 



' 'llii- ilisfiis, iiiu- iif i!i.> tri'iiMuri's of \hi\ Cabiiift ile JVniKv, wi'iglis over ten kilograiiii', ami 
v.:\.~ irpiij- fiiiiiiiiiM :is Sci|Hii's liiii'lil.T. ll <{"•■* not. iinn-.'viT. rcpirjifnt llial fsvnural rt-slorinp lii» 
l»'tr..ni.'<l In Allii.iii^. 'rii.-siil)j.'.'i.iiiki'ii fr<.m \W lliiid.l^ tben'sii(iiti<>n>if ItrW'lsto AdiilW 
i>v .\i.':iiMriiijiiiri, (villi. p!iUT<! iti Ibi' iiiirlst uf ihf ihrii' iitrliciKi, nnd U-uring the ecpplrr- of the 
liiii^ <>r kiMi.--?!. i.' till' iiiiiiu <it;iir>- iif tin- wviie. Ulv(w>ii liiiinnpruea tlic bod of Pcleuis wlin aiakea 
II Lf-'stiin' of ii.i'ti'nt : Ni'sinr U'Aiiiii)r on hisslafT, anil ltiome<li>H liHrrniiiK In ibu kinfj^of llliara. 
A lul.li' Ihi'is ihr irifls iiff.-mi to ilii^ Iicm l>_v A(faBii-mm>ii. nml nviipiiix an- ncaltered befnn- 
AiliJlli-. No, l.'.^::. iif 111.. CliHl^iuillH Mlnloiriir. 
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of the soldier or the senatorial toga. '' Scipio having enquired in 
respect to tlie coiuitry and family of the young captive," siiys tin* 
liistorian, " was informed that she was betrothed to AUncius, ehii^f 
of the CeltilxTians. He sent for Allucins, and said to him : 
' I presc^nt this captive to you, a gift wortliy of us both, on 
the* sole condition that you become the friend of the Romans. 
Know W(»ll that there exists upon earth to-day no people Avhose 
hatred should be more dreaded by you and yours, or whose friend- 
ship should be more desired." The young chief, overwhelmed 
with joy, swore* by all the gods to pay his debt of gratitude. 
The fath(*r and mother of the young girl wished to constmin Scipio 
to accept a crmsiderable sum as ransom. lie had the money laid 
at his feet, th(»n said to Allucins : '^ Besides the dowry that yon 
r(K*(nve from your fath(n'-in-law, accept this from me." 

I do not know that the details of this story are authentic, 
but the fact of th(» restitution of the hostages certainly is so, and 
f()r history that suffices. Allucins, returning to his o^vn country, 
extolled to his companions the virtues of Scipio, " a man like the 
immortal gods, who has come into Spain to subjugate all men by 
his arms and by his clemency.'' IIc^ gathered together his depen- 
d(»nts, and a few days later, at the head of 1,400 picked horsemen, 
n^turned to join the army of Scipio.' 

The conduct of Scipio was politic, and honourable, which is 
also a form of good policy ; moreover, this favourite of the g<Hls 
desin^d to show himself superior to human wexiknessos, and to 
s(»rv(^ his country's interests by this contrast with the arrog;in(»(\ 
the (^xactioiLs, and the outrages of the Carthaginian generals.' As 
a result, the principal Spanish (*hiefs, Edeco, Mandonius, and In- 
dibilis brought him their troops, and, in their admiration, th(\v 
«;av(» liim the* tith' of king. 

Still Scipio h(»sitated ; the three armi(»s, the* Wuvo gc^ner.ds, 
who had conciuercMl iind killcMl his father and his un(*le, might 
again unite*. The mw nearest to him, Ilasdrubal, was om^nmix^d 
betw(»en Biecula and ( astulo, in th(» valley of the Ha*tis ((Juadal- 
cpiivir) ; Ik* nMuaincd thcTe an entire year, without calling to him 
his collragu(*s, and without making any movem(*nt to prevent 

' liivv. wvi. r>(). 
M'nlvl.ins. i\. II. 
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(l(»fcctioiis, wliich iniiltiplied daily. Scipio miirehed against him in 
Ihe suiinncr of the year 209, and defeated him in a battle which 
cost the Carthaginians more than 20,000 men killed or taken 
prisoners. Notwithstanding this, Ilasdrubal traversed the whole 
of Spain, and, deprived of his army, 'he accomplished that which 
as a concpuTor he had not been able to do, he crossed the Pyrene(\s, 
Scipio no longer disputing with him the way. According to Poly- 
bius, Ilasdrubal had for a long time been preparing this expedi- 
tion : before his defeat was entire he made his escape with his 
(»h*phants, his tnnisnre, and a few soldiers,* made a detonr throngh 
th(» valh^y of the Tagns in order to mislead Scipio's pni-snit, and 
by the w(*st(»m Pyrene(\s came down into (xanl, wli(U-(* he remained 
in concealment for more than a year.^ Scii)io and Home forgot 
him. Hut th(* storm gathered slowly, and when in 207 Ilasdrubal 
came ov(t the Alps with 52,000 fighting men, Scipio was accuscMl 
of having Ic^t loose upcm Itome a danger whic^h ho had not darcnl 
himself to (»ncount(T. The assertion was a cahnnny, for he had 
nnison to l)(4iev(^ Ihat he had provided for (^vcTythiug in guarding 
by UK^ans of an army of 8,000 men stnmgly encampcMl at Sucro 
lh(* (^astimi passes of the Pyrenc^es, that is to sjiy, tlu^ only road 
which ap})(^ar(Hl practicable for an army seeking to advance upon 
Italy. Ill* had, moreovc^r, lost track of the fugitive* of 15ie(*ula 
only by going in pursuit of adv(Tsari(\s wIk) for tlu^ monn^nt 
s(MMn(Ml more dang(Tous. It will b(» always laid to his charge, 
howevcT, that Ik* was neither abl(» to penc^tratc* nor to pr(*v(*nt tin* 
designs of Ilnsdrubal ; but the laurels of Zama have hidd(*n this 

fault. 

Facing him remained, then, three othcT generals, Masinissa, 

Mago, iind Ilasdrubal fiisco. A fourth was on the way, llanno, 

but this g(*n(*ral was suii)rised and defeated by Silauus, Scipio's 

lieutenant. This success, the taking of Oringis by Lucius^ Scipio, 

jnid Scipio's own victory at Ilipa over 70,000 Carthaginians, re- 

(Iuc<m1 the* Punic possessi(ms in Spain to the city of (jad(*s only 

' X. .'>!>. 7 aii<l S. (7. Livv, xxvii. \{). Tlie battl«» of Rnecnla, in tins rnfM*. must Imve been 
pfivt'ii to (liMt'ivc S('i]U(> f and no doubt the Punic losses niv greatly exaf»'j;perat«»<l. — /iV/.] 

- Arcnnlintr to I'olyhius (xi. 1) be must have rros^nni the rvren«H»s nt tbe end of tbe 
sumnu'i* of 'JOU. and lie <li<l not arrive in Itaily until tbe sprinrr <>f iH)7. Livy sp«»akH of bis 
erb'ritv of niovi'nuMit, but also of expe<litions «»f Iktnnn and Massali'>t emissaries into tbe 
interior of (Jaul to obs«»n(' bim. 
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(20G), and Scipio now began to think of Africa. Niimidia, ad- 
jacent to the Carthaginian territory, was divided between two rival 
princes, Masinissa and Syphax. The former, who had served in 
Spain with the Carthaginians, felt his fidelity give way under so 
many heavy reverses, and opened negotiations secretly with Scipio. 
Syphax, on the contrary, had also fought for Eome, but his mis- 
fortunes rendered him circumspect. For the sake of deciding the 
two kings and uniting them against Carthage, Scipio did not 
hesitate to go over himself into Africa. At the court of the bar- 
barian king he met Ilasdrubal, who had come on the same en-and, 
and he was able to get the better of him by his address and per- 
suasive eloquence. Returning into Spain, he made haste to bring 
the war to an end ; he took what towns remained in the enemv's 
power, and Gades, being abandoned by Mago, whom Carthage 
sent into Liguria to renew the attempt made by Ilasdrubal, optmed 
to him her gates. 

At this juncture is placed <in event which was of no im- 
portance as regards the war, but of very great consequence in the 
history of Rome — a military sedition. We have already noticed 
the case of a tribune whom Regulus was forced to threaten with 
rods because he refused after Ecnomus to go into Africa. In 253 
it had been necessary to degrade 400 knights on account of their 
insubordinaticm, and a little before this a legion in Rhegium had 
n»voIted. This time it was part of the army in Spain, the 8,000 
men in camp at Sucre, guarding the country between the Vjhn) 
and the Pyrenees, who upon a rumour of Scipio's death broke out 
in revolt. They drove their tribunes out of the camp, and gave 
the rods of office to common soldiers ; they believed that Spain 
was about to fall into disorder and promised themselves an oppor- 
tunity for plunder. A delay in respect to their pay served as 
a i^n^text ; but Scipio was not dead, and the nimour of his re- 
storation to health was (»nough to stop the insurrections upon 
which the revolting troops depended. He sent to the camp s(*ven 
tribunes with no messages of ahg(T whatever; perhaps he sent W(»rd 
to the rebels that their services had not been sufficiently rwom- 
pensed, and it was certain that money was due them ; the genera^ 
was collecting it among thi^ allies ; already at Carthagena th 
treasury of the army was receiving tlu» result of the tributes ; f 
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the troops would go to Carthagena they should be paid. Hither 
they came, confideut in their numbers and re-assured against any 
severity by the rumour that the rest of the troops were to be sent 
away under Silanus for an expedition against the Laletani. Upon 
their approach the army at Carthagena did indeed march out, but 
at the gates they stopped, and while the rebels convoked on the 
mon-ow, unarmed, in the market place, find Scipio seated on his 
tribunal, the army returns ; they close all means of egress, and 
noiselessly surround the Forum. Scipio addresses the mutineers 
at considerable length to allow the troops to make their disposi- 
tions; first in the tone of a friend reproaching them, then with 
the displeasure of a chief whose confidence has been betrayed, 
finally with the severity of the pro-consul and the indignation of 
th(> patrician who has seen the gods, the auspices, the majesty of the 
law, the sacred rights of country violated. "There must be blood 
to expiate crimes like these ! " At these words a great clash of 
arms is heard, the shock of the swords and bucklers in the army 
of Silanus, and the herald announces that a council condemns 
thirty-five of the guilty. Enticed the night before to hous(*s 
wliere they had been stupified with liquor, they are seized without 
difficulty. Dragged naked into the midst, they are bound and 
scourged and then put to death. After this, the dead bodies being 
rc^moved and the place purified by the priests, each soldier is re- 
([uired to renew his oath before the military tribunes, and there 
receives the arrears of his pay. Not a cry nor a murmur rises 
from the affrighted cohorts.^ The sedition is at an end, but this 
outbreak reveals the change that is going cm in military manners; 
and constant war will accelerate this transformation of the citizen- 
soldier, who defended his country into the mercenary soldier, who 
will presently sell her. 

Scipio was then free to return to Rome, and to solicit, or 
ralher to accept the consulship (20G). But before quitting Spain 
\w founded for his veterans, in Bietica, that colony of Italica 
whence* came the two most distinguished emperors of Rome, Trajan 
and Hadrian, 

lie also conceived the idea of making a public impression 

' Livv,xxviii. 21-20. 
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hy II funeral (('rciiioiiy in honour of his father an<l unele. 11«* 
annomieed that ht* would j^ive a <!;ladiatoriaI display at C arthagt'Ua. 
''At these* combats there were seen no athletes of servile con- 
dition, nor any of those mercenaries who sell their blood. All 
W(*r(* voluntary and unpaid combatants; some sc»nt by the princes 
of the c<mntry, wishing to prove the nativ(? valour of their 
nations; othei-s were eager to dc*s(*end into the arena to gain 
th(»ir g(aienils' favour ; othi*i*s still, for the mere pU^asure <»f 
th(^ strife. Solium already engaged in disputes agreed to leave 
the matter to be then decided by the sword. Nor were these 
obs(uir(^ m(»n, but noble and illustrioiLS pcrsonag(*s, among othei-s 
C'orbis and Orsua, ctmsins, who disputed for the sovereignty of 
a city named lbsc\s, and who agreed to settle their quarn»l in 
the lists. C'orbis was the ekler, but Orsua was the son of the 
late king. Si*ii)io attempted to reconcile them, but they replied 
that they would have no other judge than the god Mars. C'orbis 
was proud of his strength, Orsua of his youth; each prefernnl to 
die fighting rather than to submit to the authority of a rival. 
The eld(T by his skill triumphed easily over the fiery impetuosity 
of the younger." * 



II. — Consulship of Scipio (205); Battle of Zama (202). 

With th(? battle of M(»taunis ended in Italy the second Punic 
war. Hannibal had relied upon Syracuse, and it was taken; uium 
riiilip, and Im; had been defeated ; '■ upon the Gauls, and they had 
remain(*<l indiffcTent ; upon Spain, and it had been conquennl ; 
ujion Ilasilnibal, and he was dead, llis allies in Italy failed him 
also, for the prestige of his fame was fading uway, wliile every 
day increuM-d his nec(»ssiti(»s. Bruttium, so p(H)r a countrj% was 
bei'oming exhausted in supplying his mercenaries, and everywhere*, 
as at Iy>cri, defections were plainied. lie felt himself surrounded 
by enemi(»s, and hoiK'd to control them, by cruelty. The African 
blood show(»d it.sc»lf. At Aqii he had caused the wife and childn»ii 
of a chi(»f who had gone back to the Komans to be put to deat^j 

' l.ivy. x.wiii. 'Jl. 

^ Tliii v»TV y»';ir (l^C)) Philip «iiu<l fur |H;ace. 
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by tiro. At llordonca, at Toriua, at Nuc(*ria, ho liad drivon out 
tho! pooplo and huruod the city. IIo did tlie same with all placos 
that ho could not keep. Remaining motionless in his camp, the 
Hannibal of earlier yoai^s could only be recognised by the prudence 
and anxii^ty of the lloman consuls and the discipline that he knew 
how to maintain, di'spite his reversc^s, in an army which only the 
hope of plunder seemed able to render united and obedient. 

Meanwhile Carthage herself was mena(.»ed. The Romans had 
closiul against her successively all the countries whence she had 
becMi accustomed to recruit her soldiers : Gaul, whose coasts were 
d(»fended by Marseilh^s ; Spain and Sicily, whence her armies had 
l)een driven out; Numidia, whose alliance had been gained by 
Scipio. Every spring the Roman fleet of Lilybieum ravaged 
Africa. In 207 the temtory of Utica had been ravaged, and 
a (-arthaginian fleet destroyed. Finally, Scipio tunu^d against 
Carthage the two Numidian kings. The time for reprisals had 
come, and C^mnoD was to be avenged. Scipio said as much 
I)ul)li(dy : *' We must go over into Africa ; Ilannibal, driven into 
a corner in Bruttium, protected by mountains and impassable 
forests, will make a resistance there, the limits of which we cannot 
foresee ; an attack upon Carthage will give him an honourable 
j)rotext, which i)erliaps he desires, to quit Italy." * But Fabius 
was determined that /its method should have the hon(mr of the 
final victory ; and the young consul was sent into Sicily without 
fleet or army. 

The common people often see and imd(Tstand that which their 
wise men do not see and do not understand ; with that admirable 
instinct wliich is only good sense applied to simple and great 
things, tlu^y had recognised the conqucTor of Ilannibal, and ap- 
plauded his designs. What the senate denied him the alliens gave. 
Ktruria,'^ once of doubtful fidelity, offered an entire fleet, an 
imnu^nso quantity of arms, iron, cordage, and provisions; Umbria, 
the country of the Sabines, the Marsi, the Peligni, the Man-ucini, 
promised soldiers ; and the singular spectacle was seen of a fleet 



^ Jam hoc ipsum pnesagiens aninw pr<eparaverat ante naves, (Li\y, xxx. 20.) 

'^ It appt'urs that at the approach of Ma^ there were yet some disturbances in Etruria 

(see I Jvv, xxx. »'}). Siicli was the zeal of the allies that forty days sufficed to cut down the trees 

aii'l roihstnict the vessels. (Plinv, Art/. Ilijtf., xvi. t^).) 
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and an army furnished spontaneously by the subjects of Koine, w lien 
Eome hei-self gave to her consul not a single soldier nor a single sliip. 

This unfriendliness of the senate followed Scipio into Sicily. 
Having found an opportunity to take Locri from Hannibal, lie 
left Pleminius there as governor. The length of the war had, as 
was the case in France at the close of the Fii-st Empire, inspired 
the soldiers of the regular army with the utmost contempt for the 
peaceful dwellers in cities. The garrison at Locri, and Pleminius 
with them, disgraced themselves by a thousand excesses. The 
enemies of Scipio accused him of connivance. At Syracuse, they 
said, surrounded by pliilosophers and rhetoricians, he was forg(»tting 
Hannibal and the anny. In this Greek, shod with sandals and 
wearing the chlamys, who could recognise the Eoman consul ? 
A commission was appointed to examine into his conduct, and two 
tribunes were sent with them to arrest him in the name of the 
people if these rumours should prove well founded. At Locri it 
was decided that Pleminius alone was guilty ; at S}Tacuse Scipio 
exhibited the fleet, the magazines, the immense preparations for 
a descent upon the ^Virican coast, and sent away his judges full 
of admii-ation and hope.* At the same time Eome had sent de- 
puties to Delphi to make an offering to Apollo, and the Pytliia, 
speaking in the interest of Eome, had said : " An important \dctory 
awaits the Eoman people." 

All Sicily gatliered at Lilyba?ura on the day of the departure 
(204). Scipio, on the deck of the prsetorian vessel and overlooking 
thence his fleet and the immense crowd in the harbour, offered 
a solemn sacrifice, ending it, amidst silence of all, with this prayer : 
'^Gods and goddesses of land and sea, I pray you, I implore you, 
let my command be fortunate for me, for the Eoman people, for 
the allies, for my soldiers. Grant that our plans succeed, and 
bring us back to our firesides in health, in strength, and as 
victors." Tlwii he cast into the sea the contrails of the sacrifice, 
and gav(» orders for departure. A favourable wind filled the sails ; 
by noon the land was lost to sight. Four hundred transix)rts 



' Til prosonco of tin* p-eat ♦•veiitw then preparing, the scandal cauM'<l hy the conduct of Liviu^ 
Salinatnr durin«r hi.'< c»'i:."ior8hi]> is fnr^r(,ft««ii ( \a\\, \\'i\.l\7 ). M<>ri*uver, hisloriani* seem to have 
Hiii^nilarlv exa^'tr^Tat*-*! this eharuc-ter. His reply lo Fabiu.s U-fore the buttle uf Metauruit caiiuot 
lie historical. (Li>v, x.wiii. 40.) 
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carried provisions for forty-five days and thirty thousand soldiers, 
among them the veterans of Canna); only forty war-ships escorted 
them. Upon the voyage they met not one Carthaginian vessel, 
and yet, after Zama, Carthage surrendered 400 vessels of war ! 
Where were they when this [lielpless] fleet advanced, bringing her 
destruction ? 

Before embarking Scipio had receivc^l news of the defection 
of Syphax, whom Ilasdrubal had gained over by giving him in 
maniage Sophonisba, his daughter, and of the defeat of Masinissa, 
driven out by Syphax from his hereditary kingdom. The adven- 
tiu-es of this gallant Numidian show us ancient Africa, the same 
then that we see it to-day. Tracked upon a mountain by Bocchar, 
an officer of Syphax, Masinissa escapes him. Again, shut in a 
valley where Bocchar guards the egress, he flees across the* pre- 
cipices and gains the plains of Clypea, whithi^r 15o(;char pursuers 
him, overtakes, and suiTounds him. Masinissa is woundc^l, but 
escapes with four horscMuen ; Bocchar however has recognised him, 
despatches all his force in pursuit, cuts off his route to the desc^rt, 
and brings him to bay on the bank of a deep torri^nt. The fugi- 
tives dash into the water ; two are earned away by the rapid 
flood, and Bocchar, who believes the prince has pc^'ished, returns 
to claim his reward from Syphax. In the meanwliili*, Masinissa, 
hidd(»n in a cavcmi, is recovering from his wounds, while his two 
companions forage for his support, and as soon as he can again 
mount his horse quits his retreat boldly, reappc^ars among the jNfas- 
sylians, incites them to revolt, and once more a king, atta(^ks at 
once Carthage and his rival. A new defeat di-iv(»s him again 
to the dissert. II(^ now flees, escaping from the hot pursuit of 
Vermina, son of Sjq)hax, until his enemy, wearied out, gives up 
the chase ; tlien Masinissa reaches the lesser Syrtis, and there 
awaits the amval of tlie Romans (204). 

Scipio had just landed at the Pulchmm Promontorium when 
he pcn'ceived a gi'oup of dusty horsemen riding up. It was Masi- 
nissa, who had crossed the whole of the Carthaginian territory to 
join him. Scipio had expected the assistance of two kings, but 
one was imfriendly, and the other a fugitive from his kingdom. 
This fugitive liowever, was the best horseman in Africa, and the 
two Numidias resounded with the fame of his brilliant courage; 

HHH 
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Scipio wolcomod liim with respect, counting upon his services to 
make an important diversion. Two cavalry engagenu^nts, thr 
ravaging of the country, and the blockade of Utica inaugurated 
with but little eclat this expedition into Africa, which was not 
strengthc^ied as had bec^n the case in the time of Kegulus by th(^ 
defection of the allies of Carthage to the Itoman alh^giance, a 
change in their sentiments doubtless arising from a change of 
c(mduct towards them on the part of the Carthaginian senate 
Tlie following year was more fruitful (203). Ilasdrubal and 
Syphax had gathered fifty thousand men/ Under cover of 
nc^gotiations Scipio reconnoitred their camps, which wen^ huts of 
r(H'ds and straw ; during the night he set fire to them, while liis 
l(»gions sun-ounded the encampment ; three thousand men only 
escapi»d ; * a new anny of tliirty thousand Carthagini;^ns and Xu- 
midians were dc^stroyed in another engagement. The time had 
come for employing Masinissa; Scipio sent him with Ladius in 
pursuit of Syphax, already twice defeated. The Massylii hastencHl 
to join their prince, who challenged his rival to single combat, and 
the Koman infantry had but to show themselves to put to flight 
the enemy, already weakened by the furious onslaught of the 
Massylii. Syphax, his capital city Cirta, with Sophonisba and all 
his treasure, fell into the power of Masinissa. The latter had 
formerly been a suitor to Hasdrubal's daughter, and he now hoped 
that he might shield her from Roman displeasure by making her 
his wife. But Sc*ipio remembered that it was she who had de- 
tached Syphax from the Boman alliance, and he sternly demanded 
that she should be given up to him. Whereupon the Numidian 
king s(»nt her a cup of poison. How much of truth is there in 
this romantic story, which Li^y places amid his recitals of a pitiless 
war y The Numidian king was ambiti(ms to add to the numl)er 
of his wiv(»s h(T whom Carthage might have called ''the daughter 
(»f tlu» l{(»public," and once having entered the royal harem, there 
was no other exit f<»r Soplionisba but death. 

This imjjortant i»xp(Mlition secured to Scipio the support of 
all the Xumidians. In vain would Hannibal return to Africa ; 

' Li\y «i\.- iKl.imo lufii, hut takiiicr tlu» numlM>r of <l«»a<l. of prisom^rf*. and <»f fugitivety we 
find l»iit rrf).(M;o. 

^ Am»r«iini: to Appian. nnly tlu- camp of llajMinili^il was bumrd. 
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this cavalrv to which he owc<l his victories was now turned against 
him. Tlic Carthaginian senate liatl in fact recalled him, while to 
giiiii time and to delay Soipio, already master of Tunis, it gave 
up a few prisoners, and despatched an emhassy to Rome.' The 
(.'urthaginians had at this time two armies in Italy, under com* 
■mand of Ilasdruhal and Mago ; the latter, sent out in 203 to 
carry on Ilasdruhars expedition, had held his ground two years 
in th<; mountains of Ligiiria, and had then been wounde<l in a 
great battle fought with the Itomans (20.5). Mago was at Genoa 
ill from his wnnnd, when he received the order to return to 
Carthage ; he embarked with his army and dieil «]>on the "vray, 
near Sardinia." 

For five years Uannibal had not attempted ono of those 
hold entei-pii^os which had so often disconcerted the Roniaus. 
and he allowed the consids to boast of the n'-taking of several 
small cities as if they had been so many victories, liut w(>e to 
hiiii who should venture to molest the Cai-thaginian in his lair ! 
The hero turned and struck a blow, and then fell back into in- 
action. Sad and gloomy, In; felt Iiimself conquered 
by aom(>thing mightier than his own genius, the in- 
stitutitms and virtues of Rome. Over annies, over 
generals, he had been victorious, but this people 
had something of the power of the ocean. In 
vain had he driven it back; Hke the sea, return- Tin. Urininn .Timo." 
iug slowly, invincibly, it had rallied. Already ho had not 
n>oTii to stand, the rising tide threatened him, and mounting 
higher and higher, reached the walls of Carthago and assailed it.- 
gjites. 

In leaving Italy Hannibal left behind him cniel and insulting 
fan'wells. In the .sanirtuary of the Lacinian Juno he erected 
a tablet, on which was inscribed in fircek and in Punic the 
story of his victories, which was read by Polybius, and an>und 
the temple he put to death all the Italian menrenaries who refused 
to follow him. Tradition relates also that he had the design of 

' I.ivv apciKv-' (hi- CiiHlintrminns at hai-ing violalpd tlip Inicc hy intirrt'iiriiisr a ronvi.y of 
iliiv.' Ininrlrtil vi-«^-ls. utiii nl*. iillnwiiig three envoys of Scipio to !» itisulli-<I oikI slimwl fliiiii 

ory.— B/.] 

imti 2 
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carryiug off the goldou statue of the goddess, whose angry coun- 
tenance arrested the sacrilege.^ For some time his vc^ssels had 
awaited him ; and he now sailed towards the kisser Syrtis. Scipio 
had landed at Pulchrum Promcmtorium, a name of good augury ; 
the first object beheld by Ilannibal upon the African coast was 
a ruined tomb. People and soldiers alike read the future in tliese 
presages (203). 

Scipio was eager to finish the war, for he feared that each 
spring might bring out to liim a successor. No one had been 
envious of his command in Spain, it was not long since his hopes 
had been esteemed idle; but Fabius was now dead, and the new 
consuls worried the senate and the tribunes with their impor- 
tunities for the province of Africa. With that equity which the 

» 

IKH)ple show in important circumstances, the thirty-five Boman 
tribes would have no other general in Africa but the man who 
had reconquered Spain and forced Hannibal to leave Italy.* 

Before the battle which was to decide the dc^stinies of the 
world, Ilannibal, in a conference with Scipio, desired i)eace. But 
peace without a defeat of the great C?artliaginian W(mld have been 
inglorious and of brief duration ; Scipio refused, and hastened to 
fight, to take advantage of the 4,000 cavalry which ^fasinissa had 
just brought to him, as well iis to anticipate the arrival of succour 
promised by Vermina to Ilannibal.' 

The two armies were of equal strength in respect to 
infantry; but Scipio's cavalry was more numerous than that of 
Ilannibal. All the art of war and all the results of experience 
cm either side were brought into play (Oct. 19, 202).* On Han- 
nibal's part there wen* no more of those stratagems which liad 
deceived so many consuls ; but his arrangements were admirable. 
His poorest troops were upon the wings, to occupy the Xumidians 

' ('ic, de Dir„ i. 24. 

M'f. in Livy {xxx. pa^/n'm) tho efforts of the consuls Claudius and I^ontulus to obtain 
Afrini; tlu» Hcniite ahviiy>« n'f«'rr<*<l tin* affair to tlie pfoph*. 

"* A]»pian sn\f* {Lif/t/fa, \iii..*U) that Ilannihal inaii^icn**! 4,000 Ma.<vylii who had come over 
to him <»n huspicioii of tlicir trcaj^on. and Livy (xxx. IM\) relates tliat a few days after the battle 
of Zama Veniiiiia ventui*e<i to attack Scipio, who kille<l 1(5,000 of his men. 

* On that <lay, accr>rdin^ to Zonaras, there wiu* an eclipse of the sun, which astronomicml 
calcuhitioii.4 provf to hav** \n'*'n \iHihh* in the north of Africa. Li\y (xxx 2i)) places Hannibal 
at Zaina and Scijuo in-ur th»' city of Narajr^ara. .Vcconlin^ to Appian {Libyra, viii. %Mi) thei^ 
wait at Zama H4>nie days I'arlitT a cavalry en;ra^ement favourahh' to the llomans. 
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and to attract them in pursuit far from the fleld of battle. His 
van consisted of a formidable line of eighty elephants ; behind 
them the Gallic and Ligurian mercenaries to blunt the Eoman 
swords and break the ranks of the legions. His main army, Car- 
thaginians and iifricans, were di-awn up to receive the attack of 
troops disturbed and fatigued by the preceding combat, and finally 
200 yards behind, the old bands from Italy, liis most devoted 
soldiers, ready to complete the victory or else to flee with him into 
Carthage, that he might not return thither undefended. But Scipio 
had so placed his legionaries that opposed to the elephants were 
bands of bowmen who tilled the air with their arrows. The mer- 
cenaries, broken and driven back upon the second line, carried 
disorder into it ; meanwhile Scipio had halted his soldiers, re- 
formed their ranks, and now hurled them into the second combat 
in as good order as if they were marching out of camp. During 
this terrible shock LjdUus and Masinissii, instead of allowing them- 
selves to be led away in pursuit of the enemy's cavaby, had 
brought their Numidians in upon IlannibaPs rear. He fled from 
the tield, covered by 20,000 of his soldiers,^ as far as Hadrumen- 
tum and tli(»nce to C-arthage, which he re-entered thirty-six ycnirs 
from the time when Iw had left there with his father, Hamilcar. 
He n^unied a fugitives bringing back as the fruit of so many wars 
and vietorii*^ and conquests only a humiliating peace. Some no 
doubt, wcmld have willingly devoted the ruined general to the 
fate which so many Carthaginian chiefs had suffi^vd the day after 
a defeat. But the general wlio had so long held tixed upon him- 
self the admiration of the world could not be treated like an 
obscure chi(^f. The Carthaginian people loved the man who had 
bonie their name so high, and they would not have permitted the 
opposit(» faction, after dc^priving him of the means of victory, to 
call liim to account for his d(»feat. 

Tlu^ vct(n'ans of Canna> had brilliantly restored the honour 
of tlic ?{oman arms. From Zama Scipio returned to Tunis, and 
how ho met and destroved an armv whidi Vermina, the scm of 
Syi)liax, Avas l)rini»:ing to tlie aid of Hannibal. In Scipio's council 
tlu^re \s'viv some officers who talked of not leaving ^Vfrica till the 

* [Acconliiig to most historians liis veterans were cut to pieces. — jEdJ] 
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nanu^ of C'arthage should be effaced from the list of nations, liut 
the enteii)ris(^ was long and difficult ; others later would profit by 
th(»ir aclii(^vein(*nts ; already one of the consuls of the year 202, 
Tib(»rius (laudius Xero, was preparing to strike a last blow at 
the h(T(Mlitary enemy. Scipio resolved to treat. Perhaps also 
noble thoughts may have occupied this great soul. Since Car- 
thage was no longer formidable, she at once became usi^fiil. 
While Hannibal and ('arthage survived, Rome could not give way 
to the dangerous intoxication of victory. She must needs kiH'i) 
her Koman virtues, her discipline, her courage, against this pc^il 
ever liable to spring up again. This policy was, according to 
Appian,' the favoimte one of the Scipios, and they doubtless owed 
it to the head of their house. 

Scipio at first c(mcluded an armistice of three months, with 
the payment by C^irthage of 25,000 pounds of silver, she c^ngagrd 
moreover, to furnish, as long as the truce shoidd last, pay and 
subsistence for the Boman army. At Rome the people compelled 
the s(*nate to allow to the conqueror of Zama the honour of bring- 
ing this war to an end, and ten commissioners were associated with 
him to aid him with their counsels. He did not require the c^xtra- 
diti(m of Hannibal, and made the following tenns: C^arthage should 
n^tain her ovni laws and her possessi(ms in Africa ; she should 
d(»liver up all prisoners and deserters, all her ships except ten, all 
her elephants, and should never train any in future ; she should 
not make war even in Africa without the |)ennission of Rcniu*, 
and should not again employ mercenaries; the sum of 10,001) 
tah^nts should be paid to Rome in fifty years ; a hundred hostag(»s 
should be given up, aged from fourteen years to thirty , she should 
indemnify ilasinissii, and receive him as an ally.* 

At ('arthag(^ one* of tlu^ senators dared to complain of thesi* 
conditions ; Hannibal draggc^l him from the platfonn. When thv 
assc^mbly nnmnured : '' I have always lived in camps," the rude 
soldier said, **an(l I do not und(»rstand vcmr eitv maniuTs." Thc^n 
\w proved tlu* nc^eessity of submitting. The ambassiidors si^t off 

' Lthifra, viii. <>!>. 

' Pnlvl.iii-i. \v. !•*; Livv,x\\. .**»♦>. \V]i»»n thfv hnHi-rbt to Uom»» \\w first instalment of the 
trihiit«' \\\v\ iitt*'inpti*<l to |m>H dt'lmMHi ruiiin;r,. ^ tlit-ir iu^kn'?* litui a fourth of alloy. (Uvv, 
xxxii. '2.) 
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for Eonie. The senate accepted the conditions to which Scipio had 
agi-eed, and sent two heralds to Africa with the sacred stones, the 
vervains, and the consecrated plant which grows at the CapitolJ 
Scipio received 4,000 prisoners and a large number of deserters; 
the latter were put to death by the axe or by crucifixion, a punish- 
ment at that time unknown at Eome, but habitual at Carthage and 
in the East. Five hundred vessels were delivered over to him, 
which he bumed at sea, in sight of Carthage, thus indicating that 
Eome did not desire for hei^self that maritime power of which she 
had just deprived her rival. The tribute came last. On seeing 
the grief of the C^arthaginians at parting with their gold Hannibal 
began to laugh. "' When they took our ships and our arms it was 
time to weep," lie said ; '' the loss which costs you the most regret 
is the least of your misfortunes." CVrthage was disarmed, and 
tliat she might never recover herself, Scipio fixed at her side an 
indefatigable enemy, Masinissa, to whom, in presence of his troops, 
he gave the title of king, with the temtory of liis ancestors, the 
strong city of Cirta, and a part of the kingdom of Sypliax, the 
rest liowever, being given to Yermina, that the presence of that 
mortal enemy might in turn ensure ^lasinissa's fidelity. 

All things being thus settled in Africa, Scipio returned to 
Lilybanun. Thence he sent his anny to Rome on board of the 
flcH^t, he himself retiu'ning by land, travc^rsiug the whole length of 
Italy, in tlu^ midst of an immense concourse of the Italian peoples, 
as if to efface the shame of so many battle-fields, by exhibiting 
him to whom the genius of Hannibal had at last been obliged 
to su(H*umb. His entiy into Rome was the most splendid 
triumph. He brought home for th(> treasury 123,000 pounds 
of silv(T, and each soldier had received 400 uses. Syphax 
follow(Hl the chariot.*- He was the fii-st king condemned to this 
sli:n]i(\ But so(m Perseus and Jugurtha were to tread this ria 
ilnlorosti, which was for Rome the triumphal path ; lat(T Vercin- 
gitorix tli(^ (laul, Juba, the daughter of the Ptolemies, and the 
quc'i'ii of Palmyra. Duillius had only an inscription upon a rostral 



* Fiivv, XXX. 4.*^. 

- AccutliiiL' to Fiivv, contrndirtod however bv Polvbiuff, wlio must >)e the better informed, 

• • • 

Sypliax lijul (lird in pri.-^iii lu^fon* the triumph. l\)lyi»iu« nays he died at Tibur, live yean later. 
The vi'trruns of Scipio received lunds in Lucauia and Apulia. 
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coliiiiin ; Soipio rcpoivcd the namo of Africamis, and a plclmrilum 
(Iwix'i'd timt his statue, placed in tlie temple of Jupiter with the 
triumphal nAw. and laurel erown, should be bi-ought forth every 
year for a new triumph on the aunivei-sarj' of the day. To these 
uliuorft divine lioiiour« it was desired to add ])owi'r, and in the 
delirium of her gnititude Bome offered to Scipio (he eousulship 
aud dictatorship for life.' 

But this people was unjust towards itself. It was the; peoi)le 
who was the real conqueror in this terrible strife. Verj' early in 
the war the gods failed her, and we shall sec later on that of this 
there remained a hitter recollection. But Rome never failed to 
herself; she was her own providence, and secured her salvation by 
\visdoiu in council, by disfipliue in action, aud by coustaney in sacri- 
fice ; virile virtues like these are greater than Ilanuibal aud stronger 
than Scipio. The crowd however, feels the need of jjersonifyiiig 
its fortune in human form. To honour him who hud conquered 
at the last hour Rome forgot her laws ; she offered to Scipio that 
which later she allowed Cccsar to take, and it was a grave 
symptom of a new condition of Tuiuda, presaging interior revolu- 
tions. It is not enough to say that the victory of Zama finished 
the second Tunic war : it began the conquest of the world, 



' Livy, ] 
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